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I. 


*  PATIENCE  ! "  said 

J-  She  was  carrying  a  whole  armful  of  white 
crockery  from  the  cupboard  to  the  table.  But  be- 
fore the  word  had  fairly  left  her  lips,  down  smashed 
the  whole  load  upon  the  brick  floor. 

"  Oh  dear  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  this  is  too  dreadful ! 
The  things  are  bewitched,  I  think,  for  all  the  Herr 
Pastor  may  say :  only  last  Sunday  the  sugar-basin, 
and  the  water-jug  on  Friday ;  that's  the  worst  of 
breaking  anything  on  a  Friday,  it  never  comes  to 
an  end.  But  those  were  nothing  to  this — it's  all 
gone  now !  Oh  Max,  it  must  be  true  what  father 

s.s. — xii.  A 
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says,  and  I've  got  two  left  hands  instead  of  one ; 
what  a  scolding  I'm  in  for!" 

Max  was  soon  busy  among  the  pieces.  Elsa  was 
between  laughing  over  her  own  awkwardness  and 
crying  over  her  domestic  trouble — the  humble  room 
looked  like  one  in  which  the  breaking  of  a  coffee- 
cup  might  be  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  porce- 
lain vase  elsewhere.  The  table  and  the  few  chairs 
were  of  the  plainest  and  commonest  kind,  the  stove 
made  no  attempt  to  disguise  its  natural  ugliness, 
the  atmosphere  derived  its  aroma  from  soap  and 
glue,  the  tools  of  a  wood-carver  lay  about,  and  the 
only  ornaments  were  a  few  flowers  in  the  window, 
two  or  three  sketches  nailed  against  the  plaster 
wall,  and  the  girl  herself — Elsa.  She  was  little 
and  dark,  and  pretty  enougli,  as  German  girls  go — 
which  is  not  very  far — in  spite  of  her  poor  clothes 
and  the  exceedingly  hideous  style  in  which  she  had 
combed  and  tied  back  her  thick  brown  hair.  Her 
style  of  coiffure  had  one  advantage,  however:  it 
left  a  pair  of  ear-rings  in  full  sight  of  all  beholders. 
On  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  she  wore  a  real 
gold  ring.  For  the  rest,  and  taking  her  altogether, 
she  was  of  an  age  when  a  girl  must  be  plain  indeed 
not  to  look  more  than  pretty  enough  in  some  man's 
eyes  :  and  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  girlhood,  she 
wore  that  of  bright  brown  eyes  and  a  ready  smile. 

Perhaps,  too,  Max  may  be  considered  as  not 
wholly  unornamental.  If  not,  why  should  Elsa 
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have  been  minding  him  instead  of  the  crockery? 
He,  too,  was  young,  and  though  his  features  were 
by  no  means  distinguished,  his  eyes  were  as  dark 
and  as  bright  as  hers,  and  more  intelligent — the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  sees  with  his  mind.  He  need 
not  be  further  described,  because  he  was  considered 
— at  least  by  Elsa — to  be  a  remarkably  handsome 
young  man,  and  the  English  reader  might  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  judgment  of  a  German 
bourgeoise.  Let  us  accept  her  verdict  in  a  matter 
that,  after  all,  concerns  her  more  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  he  looked 
an  honest,  straightforward,  and  good-hearted  young 
fellow,  with  something  inside  his  skull  that  was 
active  enough  to  look  out  at  window  and  to  see 
something  more  than  a  pretty  girl.  At  present, 
however,  there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

"  Yes,  -Elsa,"  he  said,  when  he  had  industriously 
picked  up  the  last  fragment  of  the  last  saucer  and 
had  placed  it  on  the  deal  table, — "  yes,  Elsa  :  it  is 
all  very  well  to  preach  Patience,  but  I  have  been 
patient — for  two  whole  years.  And  then,  you  see, 
Impatience  is  apt  to  take  its  turn.  Never  mind 
the  cups  and  saucers — I'll  make  that  all  right  with 
the  father ;  and  he  is  no  model  of  Patience,  any 
way." 

"There,  then — it's  no  good  crying  over  spilt 
milk-jugs.  There's  one  comfort — now  there's  noth- 
ing left  to  break,  I  can't  break  anything  more.  But 
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don't  go  spending  your  money  in  buying  new 
things  like  you  did  last  time — do  you  hear  ?  That 
isn't  the  way  to  get  rich ;  and  you  shan't  say,  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  thought  twice  before  I  betrothed  my- 
self to  a  clumsy  girl  with  two  left  hands !  You 
promise  ?  Then  I  don't  care  any  more.  And  you 
must  be  patient,  Max — you  must  indeed.  Why, 
I'm  not  nineteen,  and  you're  not  twenty-four :  be- 
fore I'm  twenty  and  you're  twenty-five  you'll  have 
painted  your  grand  picture  ;  and  then— and  then — 
if  you're  not  too  great  and  grand  to  care  about  Elsa 
any  more,  why,  we  shall  have  lots  of  time  to  get 
old  enough  to  keep  our  golden  wedding." 

"  My  darling,  how  can  you  say  such  things  ?  If 
I  were  an  emperor — if  I  were  a  Titian — you  would 
be  my  wife  and  empress,  always  and  always.  Don't 
you  know  yet  how  I  love  you,  Elsa  ?  But  it's  just 
that,  it  is  my  great  love,  that  makes  me  impatient, 
and — afraid." 

"  Afraid,  Max  !  What  of?  I  assure  you  /  don't 
mean  to  run  away." 

"  Ah,  Elsa,  my  own  darling,  you  are  the  dearest 
girl — but  you  don't  understand  these  things.  If  I 
were  a  workman  like  your  father ;  if  I  lived  in  one 
of  the  great  cities  where  a  man  has  daily,  chances  ; 
if — if — a  thousand  things, — I  should  be  able  to 
make  even  your  father  see  that  he  might  give  you 
to  me  at  once  without  fear.  But  I  can't  give  up 
my  art,  Elsa ;  that  is  my  nature  :  it  would  be  like 
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giving  up  you.  My  only  hope  of  getting  known 
in  my  art  is  to  get  this  travelling  prize  that  would 
send  me  to  Kome  or  Munich " 

"  And  that  would  part  us,  Max." 

"  Yes — but  bring  us  nearer.  Five  nundred  gul- 
den, Elsa!  Well,  you  know  how  I  have  worked 
for  it,  how  we  have  hoped  for  it,  how  we  have 
made  sure  of  it — for  well  I  knew,  and  everybody 
knew,  there  is  no  student  here  who  had  a  chance 
against  me.  And  now,  my  darling,  just  when  I 
felt  myself  on  the  point  of  success,  it  is  dashed 
from  my  lips — my  cup  is  broken,  yes,  just  like  one 
of  those  saucers,  Elsa." 

She  turned  pale.  "  Why,  Max,  the  competition  is 
not  for  a  whole  month ;  what  has  happened — what 
can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  this,  Elsa — that,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  man  .whom  we  all  thought  nothing  of — Adolf 
Meyer — has  found  out  how  to  paint.  It  is  the 
tortoise  and  the  hare,  Elsa — Adolf  Meyer  is  the 
tortoise,  and  I,  Max  Brendel,  am  the  hare.  In  a 
month's  time  I  shall  be  no  nearer  to  you  than  now, 
my  own  little  girl,  and  shall  have  the  reputation  of 
a  beaten  man." 

The  colour  stole  back  into  her  cheeks,  while  once 
more  the  tears  in  her  eyes  strove  for  mastery  with 
a  tender  smile. 

"Then  not  Patience,  Max,"  she  said  —  "not 
Patience,  but  Courage  !  Who  fears  a  hundred  Adolf 
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Meyers?  You  have  been  working  too  hard,  my 
poor  Max,  and  worrying,  as  you  promised  me  never 
to  :  just  as  though  the  clever  men  who  have  to 
decide  won't  see  the  difference  between  him  and 
you  !  Why,  I  am  not  clever  ;  and  yet  even  /  know 
whose  picture  will  win  the  prize  ! " 

"Ah,  Elsa,  but  the  judges  won't  see  with  your 
eyes.  You  haven't  seen  what  Meyer  is  painting. 
Elsa,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  could  hate  him ;  but  his 
picture — it  is  glorious :  if  I  don't  hate  him,  it's 
because  his  picture  makes  me  hate  my  own.  My 
darling,  if  it  wasn't  for  your  sake — if  it  wasn't  that 
the  judges  might  turn  out  to  be  fools — I'd  go  home 
and  thrust  my  poor  Cleopatra  into  the  stove.  And 
if  the  judges  are  owls  enough  to  give  me  the  prize, 
I  must  say  No :  praise  me  for  hard  work  if  you 
like  ;  but  the  crown  of  successful  work — that  is  for 
Adolf  Meyer." 

She  knew  her  lover ;  and  there  was  something 
frank  and  generous  in  his  very  confession  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  in  his  determination,  in  spite  of  it,  to 
be  magnanimously  just,  that  touched  her.  Some 
women  would  have  said,  "  You  are  not  the  judges  ; 
take  the  award  of  those  who  are."  Such  advice 
would  have  been  both  blameless  and  natural.  She, 
however,  only  said — 

"You  will  be  the  best,  though,  all  the  same. 
But  do  what  is  just  and  right.  I  will  wait  for  you 
a  thousand  years,  but  will  never  ask  you  to  do  an 
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unfair  thing  for  me.  Only  remember,  Max,  it's 
just  as  wrong  not  to  fight  bravely  as  not  to  fight 
fair.  Don't  think  of  Adolf  Meyer  any  more ;  do 
your  best,  and  then  see  who's  the  better  man.  Ah, 
here's  father  ! "  she  exclaimed,  looking  with  a  sud- 
den return  of  her  childish  dismay  upon  the  broken 
crockery.  "  Oh  Max,  Max,  to  think  that  a  clever 
man  like  you  should  want  to  marry  a  girl  with  two 
left  hands  !  Is  it  because  you  have  two  right  ones, 
or  why?" 


II. 


After  the  example  of  the  painter  who  concealed 
the  face  of  Agamemnon  during  the  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter,  let  a  veil  be  drawn  over  the  emotions  of 
Herr  Frohmann,  the  journeyman  wood-carver  and 
gilder,  when  he  found  himself  welcomed  home  by 
a  set-out  of  broken  cups  and  saucers.  He  liked 
Max,  and  dearly  loved  his  awkward  Elsa ;  but  he 
was  tired  of  her  singular  talent  for  breakages,  and, 
as  Max  had  said,  he  was  anything  but  a  model  of 
patience.  Moreover,  as  a  good  and  careful  work- 
man, who  often  had  to  deal  with  fragile  and  delicate 
materials,  he  regarded  manual  clumsiness  much  as, 
in  another  walk  of  life,  he  might  have  regarded 
mental  stupidity.  Max  Brendel  waited  to  divert 
as  much  of  the  storm  as  he  could  to  his  own  broad 
shoulders,  and  then  said  good  night  to  Elsa  at  the 
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street  door.  Her  cheeks  were  wet  with  her  own 
little  troubles,  but  she  gave  him  her  parting  words 
— "Patience  and  Courage!" — with  a  loving  smile 
that  turned  her  tears  into  April  rain. 

The  young  man's  heart  grew  full  of  love.  But 
his  love — as  it  should  not  have  done — made  him 
take  an  almost  morbidly  cross  view  of  the  sordid, 
despicable  difficulties  that  stood  between  him  and 
Elsa.  He  had  not  told  her  their  full  magnitude; 
indeed  they  were  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  told 
by  an  uneloquent  man  to  an  unimaginative  girl. 
All  his  earnest  love  of  art,  all  his  resolute  devotion 
to  it,  was  embittered  by  one  drop  of  fatal  poison. 
He  was  in  that  condition  of  life  from  which  Genius 
alone  can  soar  into  glory  and  the  gilding  of  glory  : 
and  the  more  he  toiled,  the  more  assured  he  became 
that  the  divine  wings  were  not  his  own.  He  could 
feel  all  the  beauty  that  he  saw — he  could  copy  it 
with  skilful  fidelity  ;  but  of  original  creative  power, 
he  owned  to  himself  he  had  none.  His  instructors 
encouraged  him,  his  fellow-students  spoke  well  of 
him — too  well :  Elsa  believed  in  him.  But  there 
was  no  living  to  be  made  by  the  brush  and  pencil 
in  that  little  town ;  and  in  the  great  world,  he 
knew  every  art-centre  contained  minnows  that  were 
Tritons  to  him.  He  might,  he  supposed,  scrape 
together,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  enough  to 
keep  Elsa  without  giving  up  his  art ;  but  in  how 
many  years?  and  what  right  had  he  to  make  her 
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waste  her  youth  for  him  ?  There  was  this  travel- 
ling prize — that  would  have  given  him  at  once  a 
certain  position  and  prestige  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  farther  aid  and  patronage  —  and 
now  this,  he  knew  more  surely  than  he  could  ex- 
plain to  Elsa,  was  lost  to  him.  Adolf  Meyer,  the 
dark  horse,  had  suddenly  developed  a  long  dormant 
creative  power  :  Adolf  Meyer's  German  Prophetess 
after  the  defeat  of  Varus  was  as  superior  to  his 
laboured  Cleopatra  as  cheese  to  chalk.  Meyer  had 
one  day  mysteriously  asked  the  future  prize-student 
to  look  at  a  picture  that  he  was  going  to  enter  for 
the  competition,  and  to  tell  him  whether  it  was 
good  enough  to  be  beaten  without  disgrace :  Max 
had  gone  to  patronise,  and  had  been  dismayed.  It 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  refrain  from  saying, 
"  This  will  do  you  harm  :  by  no  means  send  it  in." 
Poor  Max !  It  was  like  cutting  his  own  throat  to 
say — "Send  it  in,  Adolf:  it  is  better  than  mine." 
But  he  had  said  so,  bravely  ;  and  it  was  while  fresh 
from  this  act  of  suicide  that  he  had  come  to  visit 
Elsa.  It  may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  a  sudden  blow  like 
this  to  one  full  of  eager  love  and  ambition,  and 
with  his  whole  future  seemingly  set  upon  a  losing 
die,  made  him  feel  half  broken-hearted. 

Poor  Max !  and  poor  Envy !  That  very  un- 
beautiful  passion  is  not  always  deserving  of  very 
bitter  blame. 

" Adolf  Meyer!"  thought  Max.     "He  is  not  in 
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love.  He  is  not  poor.  He  doesn't  want  to  marry 
Elsa.  He  is  clever  enough  to  make  his  own  way 
without  aid.  He  doesn't  want  a  travelling  prize 
— it  is  nothing  to  him — but  it  is  my  all,  my  only 
one  path  to  reach  my  only  one  ewe  lamb.  And 
he  never  expected  the  prize :  he  does  not  expect 
it  now — his  triumph  will  astonish  him  while  it 
humiliates  me.  Why  do  those  who  don't  want 
always  get,  and  those  who  do  want  always  lose? 
Why,  why  is  a  girl  like  Elsa  to  suffer  just  be- 
cause an  Adolf  Meyer  happens  to  have  been  born  ? 
Things  looked  long  and  black  enough  before,  but 
to  set  out  in  life  as  a  branded  failure ! — I  shall 
never  be  able  to  redeem  myself.  People  will  say, 
Oh,  Max  Brendel !  that's  the  man  who  was  beaten 
at  some  trumpery  competition  in  a  country  town. 
I  shall  be  worse  off  than  Sleinitz  or  even  Kothkopf, 
who  won't  be  branded  at  all  just  because  nobody 
ever  expected  anything  from  them.  I  will  fall 
ill — I  will  have  my  Cleopatra  burnt  by  accident — 
I  will  do  anything  rather.  But  then — no,  Elsa 
must  not  love  a  man  who  turns  tail  and  runs 
away.  I  doom  her  to  a  weary  waiting — but  she 
must  not  wait  for  a  coward.  Oh,  I  would  sell 
my  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  quick  road  to  fame 
and  fortune  —  for  one  original  idea  that  would 
cut  out  the  Prophetess  and  throw  Adolf  Meyer 
into  the  shade  ! " 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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But  it  was  not  the  devil — it  was  only  his  friend 
and  fellow-student,  Hans  Kothkopf. 

"Ha,  Max  —  how  wags  the  world  with  thee? 
At  play  so  early?  I  thought  daylight  was  burnt 
at  both  ends  over  thy  Cleopatra.  Take  care,  or  I 
shall  beat  thee  with  my  Boreas,  to  which  I've 
only  got  to  put  just  a — beginning — to  make  it  a 
wonder  of  the  world.  But  what  thinkest  thou, 
Max?  They  say  that  poor  dunderhead,  Adolf, 
has  caught  a  craze  that  he's  going  to  get  the 
prize !  No  one  knows  what  he's  after,  but  he 
shuts  himself  up,  locks  his  door,  and  daubs  away 
like  a  madman.  I  got  hold  of  his  old  hat  this 
morning,  and  painted  a  laurel  wreath  inside  the 
crown.  A  good  joke,  eh  ?  " 

"  Excellent !     He  really  works,  then  ?  " 
"I   suppose   so.      We've   pumped   him   for  the 
name   of  his   picture,   we    have    chaffed   the  very 
life   out  of  the   poor  boy ;    but  not   a  word  :    he 
blushes  like  a  girl,  tosses  up  his  head,  says  '  Oh, 
nothing/  and  stalks  off  with  his  coat-tails  spread 
out  like  a  peacock's.     Sleinitz  pinned  them  together 
yesterday  :    a  good  joke,  but  not  so  good  as  my 
laurel  crown.      Yes,  there's  no  doubt  that  the  frog 
is  aping  the  ox,  and  that  Adolf  Meyer  is  trying 
to  beat  Max  Brendel  and— Hans  Kothkopf." 
"  And  nobody  has  seen  his  Pr — his  picture  ?  " 
"Nobody  has   seen    anything,    except   Sleinitz. 
Fired  by  the  noble  thirst  for  gratifying  curiosity 
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which  is  the  mark  of  his  noble  mind,  he  looked 
through  the  keyhole  and  saw — Nothing." 

"  Well,  we  must  all  be  on  our  mettle,"  said  Max, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  And,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  "  I  won't  betray  Adolf's  secret — he  shan't 
be  frightened  out  of  the  field  by  the  silly  wit 
of  Sleinitzes  and  Eothkopfs,  as  he  most  assuredly 
would  be.  No,  no,  Elsa  ;  you  and  I  fight  fair." 

But  there  was  no  doubt,  then,  that  Meyer  was 
really  trying,  and  that  Meyer  would  win.  The 
Cleopatra  was  as  much  out  of  the  field  as  the 
Boreas,  which  had  not  yet  been  begun,  and  never 
would  be. 

There  was  time  indeed  before  the  competition  to 
paint  another  picture  to  rival  the  Prophetess.  But 
there  was  not  time,  even  in  a  lifetime,  for  Max  Bren- 
del  to  create  a  new  idea — to  enter  upon  a  rivalry,  not 
in  workmanship,  but  in  the  promise  of  future  great- 
ness, to  which  the  judges  would,  of  course,  look 
first  of  all.  It  was  singularly  careless  on  the  part 
of  the  legendary  buyer  of  souls  not  to  take  him 
at  his  word ;  for  most  assuredly  if  there  was  ever 
an  honest  and  honourable  soul  ripe  and  ready  for 
buying  it  was  Max  Brendel's,  and  that  for  the 
cheap  price  of  an  obscure  painting  prize.  No — 
not  for  a  cheap  price,  though :  for  Elsa  must  be 
thrown  in. 

He  was  seized,  before  he  reached  his  lodging, 
with  a  burning  desire  to  visit  the  Prophetess  once 
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.more,  and  to  see  for  himself  how  far  Meyer's  burst 
of  energy  had  aided  his  newly  -  fledged  genius. 
The  Prophetess  was  like  a  magnet  to  him,  and 
drew  him  as  men  are  always  fascinated  by  what 
they  most  hate  and  fear.  Her  painter  might 
shrink  from  the  jests  of  the  other  students,  but  it 
was  not  likely  he  would  refuse  admittance  to  the 
generous  rival  who  had  encouraged  him  to  enter 
for  the  prize.  And  so  it  proved. 

There  were  few  distinctions  in  the  way  of  living 
among  the  people  of  the  quiet  South  German  town 
where  Max  Brendel  and  Elsa  Frohmann  had  been 
born.  The  little  knot  of  art- students,  whom  pov- 
erty and  an  art-school  with  some  prizes  and  honour- 
able traditions  had  gathered  there,  lived  as  their 
fellows  live  in  larger  art- centres.  They  formed 
a  sort  of  brotherhood  in  friendship  and  rivalry, 
took  their  pleasures  in  company,  cultivated  as 
much  eccentricity  as  they  dared,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  bourgeoisie.  Among  them,  Max  Brendel, 
owing  to  a  certain  unobtrusive  strength  of  pur- 
pose, was  king ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  this  rather 
thoughtless  society  that  the  arrival  of  a  young  man 
like  Adolf  Meyer,  who  in  comparison  with  the 
others  was  actually  rich,  had  made  no  difference 
in  its  allegiance.  Indeed,  Meyer,  just  because 
he  carried  a  purse,  was  treated  as  an  outsider,  an 
amateur — as  one  beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy ; 
while  his  sensitiveness,  his  solitary  ways,  and  his 
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supposed  stupidity  marked  him  out  for  the  butt 
on  all  occasions.  But  Max  Brendel  was  not  in- 
clined to  despise  Meyer  for  his  purse  when  he 
ascended  the  stairs  of  a  house  where  the  rent  of 
a  single  room  would  have  been  a  small  fortune 
to  him,  and  knocked  at  the  door  which  concealed 
the  Prophetess  and  her  creator  from  prying  eyes. 

"Who  is  there?"  called  out  a  gentle,  almost 
feminine  voice,  in  a  high  key. 

"  I — Max  Brendel.     May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"And  welcome,  if  it's  you.  Come  in — I  don't 
hide  my  Prophetess  from  you :  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  her  beginning  would  have  been  her  end. 
I  can't  bear  to  talk  about  my  work  among  the 
others  while  it's  going  on — it  is  like  letting  in 
common  flaring  daylight  between  one's  self  and 
one's  dreams  ;  do  you  ever  feel  what  I  mean  ?  It 
is  so  wonderful  to  feel  this  new  sort  of  life  boiling 
up  in  one  ;  it's  meat  and  wine  to  me,  and  I've  scarcely 
slept  since  you  said  of  my  Prophetess,  *  She'll  do  ! ' 
I  spend  the  night  in  waiting  for  daylight.  Now, 
tell  me  honestly — will  she  do  ?  " 

Max  looked  at  the  picture  long  and  earnestly. 

"  It's  not  nearly  finished,"  he  said  slowly,  "  and 
it's  lucky  for  you  you've  taken  a  wild  sort  of  sub- 
ject, for  your  anatomy  is  queer.  But — she'll  do. 
You  will  be  a  great  man,  Adolf — a  very  great 
man.  Tell  me,"  he  added  suddenly,  as  he  saw 
the  lad's  eyes  sparkle  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
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"do  you  so  very  much  care  about  this  trumpery 
prize?" 

"  The  prize !  Do  you  mean  I  have  really  a 
chance  of  the  prize?  Oh  Max,  it  would  be  too 
glorious  to  conquer  you  ! " 

"  Too  glorious  ! — You  are  set  upon  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  greedy  of  fame.  I  must  go 
to  Rome  with  honour.  I  feel  I  have  genius,  Max 
— you  have  told  me  so ;  and  if  it  has  come  late 
it  will  last  long.  Yes,  I  do  want  the  prize — it's 
nothing  to  you,  and  it's  everything  to  me.  You 
will  stay  at  home  and  work  on  here — I  must 
spread  my  wings  and  fly  abroad.  So  you  admit 
my  Prophetess  is  better  than  your  Cleopatra  ? 
Ah,  how  proud  you  must  be  to  have  discovered  a 
genius  greater  than  your  own  ! — and  when  I  am 
rich,  Max,  you  too  shall  come  to  Rome." 

So  he,  too,  had  used  the  words  "  It's  nothing  to 
you — everything  to  me."  Max  recognised  the  re- 
petition of  his  own  thought,  and  smiled  scornfully. 
Adolf  Meyer  had  no  Elsa :  Max  Brendel  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  indulge  openly  in  such  a  display 
of  selfish  vanity.  Nevertheless,  greedy  and  selfish 
as  his  rival  might  appear  to  him,  two  stubborn  facts 
were  clear — the  Prophetess  was  better  than  the 
Cleopatra,  and  Adolf  Meyer  did  not  mean  to  yield 
the  prize.  And  Max  was  far  too  proud  to  sue  like 
a  pauper  for  charity  to  his  rival's  generosity. 

"  So  be  it,  Adolf,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 
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"  I,  too,  want  the  prize.  When  that  is  adjudged  we 
will  be  friends  ;  till  then  we  are  rivals,  and  nothing 
more.  I  will  do  nothing  to  discourage  you,  but  I 
will  do  nothing  to  aid  you — I  will  not  even  see 
your  Prophetess  again  for  fear  a  hint  that  might 
help  you  should  drop  from  me  unawares.  You 
must  work  on  alone,  like  me.  If  you  fail,  your 
genius  will  soar  up  again,  never  fear.  If  I  fail — 
but  that's  nothing  to  you.  Good-bye,  Adolph,  till 
we  meet  at  Philippi." 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  not  generous,"  said  Adolf. 
"I  was  mistaken  in  you,  Herr  Brendel.  You 
would  rather  earn  a  beggarly  prize  for  yourself 
than  help  genius  into  the  world.  You  are  jealous 
— but  you  have  taught  me  my  strength,  for  which 
I  thank  you ;  and  if  I  do  not  use  it,  if  you  crush  it 
down,  the  loss  will  be  the  world's." 

"Till  Philippi,  Adolf  Meyer,"  repeated  Max 
Brendel. 


III. 


Max  went  home,  with  a  new  and  dogged  deter- 
mination— to  prove  that  strength  of  will  may  rise 
even  superior  to  genius  when  it  draws  on  all  its 
powers.  The  winning  of  Elsa  for  his  wife  had  by 
this  time  identified  itself  in  his  mind  with  winning 
the  prize.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  playing  dice  with 
fate,  and  that  this  was  his  last  throw.  He  was 
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excited  by  his  challenge,  but  not  with  the  cham- 
pagne-like excitement  of  Adolf  Meyer.  He  knew 
that  his  strength  lay  in  hard  work,  and  he  was 
resolved  this  time  to  prove  himself  the  tortoise 
and  Meyer  the  hare. 

He  walked  up  to  his  Cleopatra  with  set  lips  and 
a  firm  brow.  Without  a  moment's  compunction  or 
hesitation  he  took  a  knife  and  deliberately  destroyed 
in  a  moment  the  anxious  labour  of  many  months. 
Then  he  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  He  had  a 
whole  month  before  him,  and  the  field  of  action 
was  cleared. 

But,  as  the  dog  in  the  fable  lost  the  substance  by 
grasping  at  the  shadow,  even  so  was  it  with  Max 
Brendel.  What  subject  should  he  take  ?  It  would 
employ  his  unimaginative  mind  more  than  the 
month  to  think  one  over,  and  every  moment  now 
was  more  precious  than  a  pearl.  How  do  artists 
invent — poets,  painters,  musicians — it  matters  not 
which,  since  all  are  akin  ?  He  racked  his  brains  to 
think  over  all  the  different  ways  of  work  of  which 
he  had  read  or  heard — how  some  men  walked  about 
the  streets  till  the  fancy  came,  how  others  wandered 
alone  into  the  fields,  how  others  listened  to  music, 
how  others  drank,  how  others  smoked,  how  others 
lay  in  bed  watching  the  dances  of  the  flies,  how 
others  took  up  the  pen  or  brush  and  let  inspiration 
flow  as  it  were,  not  from  themselves,  but  from  the 
dead  instrument  of  their  labour.  How  he  spent  the 

s.s. — xii.  B 
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next  day  or  two  he  hardly  knew,  except  that  he 
more  than  once  saw  Elsa,  whose  society  gave  him 
transitory  hope  and  courage,  but  not  the  inspiration 
that  he  required.  He  put  in  practice  every  receipt 
in  turn.  He  went  out  into  the  streets,  and  met 
nothing.  He  wandered  far  afield,  and  nature  smiled 
at  him  in  silence — she  yields  no  secrets  to  anxious 
minds.  He  lay  on  his  bed  and  watched  the  flies, 
and  saw — the  flies.  He  went  into  the  public  gar- 
den, smoked,  drank  beer,  and  listened  to  the  con- 
cert ;  but  his  friends  came  and  chatted  to  him  and 
drove  away  any  idea  that  might  have  been  sug- 
gested by  waltzes  and  pot-pourris.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  he  stood  before  his  bare  canvas  and 
dashed  at  it  at  random — nothing  came. 

Meanwhile  the  month  became  a  month  no  more  ; 
and  every  day  that  perished  gave  him  a  stab  as  it 
passed  by.  He  thought  over  histories,  legends, 
myths,  poems,  and  rejected  them  all — they  were 
all  old,  he  could  give  them  no  original  treatment, 
and  the  Prophetess  was  new. 

One  day  he  met  Adolf  Meyer. 

"How  goes  on  the  Cleopatra?"  asked  the  latter. 
"Let  me  see — who  was  it  that  was  beaten  at 
Actium?  You  are  looking  pale — don't  work  for 
defeat  too  hard." 

He  felt  himself  so  degraded  that  he  could  not 
even  invent  a  false  boast  in  order  that  his  rival 
might  at  all  events  get  the  worst  in  a  skirmish  of 
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words.      Meyer's  taunt  was  one  of  the  jests  that 
kill. 

Max  Brendel  lodged  in  one  of  the  oldest,  oddest, 
and  most  dilapidated  houses  in  that  medieval  town, 
where  all  the  houses  are  odd  and  old.  It  was  dark, 
black,  and  rat-eaten,  and  has  probably  tumbled  down 
by  this  time.  The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by  the 
landlord  himself,  a  dealer  in  miscellaneous  articles 
of  every  sort  and  kind,  of  which  the  less  saleable 
strayed  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  lofts  and 
stairs.  Max  payed  less  rent  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  charged,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  not  object  to  share  his  one  room  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lumber.  His  articles  of  furni- 
ture accordingly  changed  themselves  pretty  often, 
so  that  he  seldom  knew  what  chairs  and  tables 
stood  in  his  room  from  one  day  to  another;  and 
it  was  therefore  nothing  new  to  him  to  see  some 
unfamiliar  movable  in  his  room.  Nothing  but  his 
easel  was  really  his  own :  he  often  found  himself 
without  a  table,  and  sometimes  without  a  chair. 
His  fellow-students  used  to  date  their  visits  to  him 
from  the  epoch  of  the  ebony  cabinet,  the  wicker 
bird-cage,  or  the  stuffed  chamois.  Elsa  could  never 
come  to  him  there — at  least  he  thought  not,  and 
her  father,  Herr  Frohmann,  was  sure  not :  the  dust, 
litter,  and  darkness  alone  would  have  killed  one 
who  was  used  to  live  in  moderately  pure  air.  But 
he  was  acclimatised  to  all  its  peculiarities  :  and  so, 
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after  his  last  encounter  with  his  rival,  he  was  not 
surprised  to  find  a  greater  change  than  usual  in  the 
appearance  of  the  room.  His  landlord  had  been 
selling,  buying,  or  bartering — that  was  all. 

All  indeed — for  the  month  had  dwindled  to  four- 
and-twenty  days,  and  the  canvas  on  his  easel  was 
as  barren  as  it  had  been  seven  days  ago.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  new  arm-chair — an  unwonted  luxury 
— mechanically  filled  a  china  bowl  with  tobacco,  and 
sought  to  evolve  a  fancy  upon  the  canvas  out  of  the 
smoke-clouds.  His  mind  was  calmer  than  it  had 
been  during  the  whole  week  before  ;  but  that  meant 
nothing.  Nothing  is  calmer  than  the  despair  which 
is  on  the  point  of  turning  into  apathy. 

"  So  Mayer  thinks  I'm  looking  pale.  Well,  it's 
a  long  time  since  I  saw  myself;  I  daresay  I  am." 
Trivial  thoughts  always  mock  the  man  who  is 
deliberately  trying  to  be  inspired.  "Elsa — Elsa 

— Elsa "  he  thought,  half  aloud,  as  he  rose  and 

stood  before  a  mirror,  framed  in  carved  black  oak, 
that  had  been  newly  imported  into  the  room  with 
the  arm-chair.  Most  pieces  of  furniture  have  a 
hidden  history — new  ones  sometimes,  old  ones  al- 
ways. Who  can  say  what  occult  effect  may  not 
be  produced  by  some  accident  of  manufacture — 
by  some  slight  predominance  of  one  element  over 
another  in  a  chemical  mixture — some  slip  of  the 
craftsman's  hand?  That  mirror,  with  its  antique 
and  curious  frame,  must  have  had  a  story — it  must 
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have  reflected  innumerable  persons  and  scenes, 
some,  it  may  be,  indelibly,  just  as  walls  may  re- 
member what  they  hear  with  their  ears.  Who 
can  tell?  Only  one  thing  is  certain.  Max  Bren- 
del  looked  in  the  looking-glass  and  saw  a  face. 
In  that  there  was  nothing  strange ;  and  yet  he 
suddenly  started  from  head  to  foot. 
The  face  he  saw  was  not  his  own. 


IV. 


Nor,  by  any  possible  caprice  of  twilight  or  of 
imagination  could  the  face  of  the  looking-glass  be 
twisted  into  the  wildest  distortion  of  the  homely 
features  of  Max  Brendel.  It  was  that  of  a  woman, 
who  was  not  otherwise  reflected,  even  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  memory.  How  can  it  be  described 
in  the  instant  that  measured  his  first  bewilderment? 
It  took  many  long  bewildered  moments  before  he 
himself  saw  all  that  there  was  to  see.  To  say  that 
the  face  was  beautiful  is  as  little  as  to  say  that 
Elsa  was  not  beautiful — beauty  lies  in  the  eye  that 
sees,  not  in  the  thing  seen.  It  was  a  new  face — 
unlike  any  he  had  ever  seen  before  :  it  was  foreign, 
and  he  had  never  to  his  knowledge  seen  a  foreign 
face  out  of  a  picture :  it  was  a  face  belonging  to 
other  times,  although  it  was  still  young — youth 
was  set  upon  it  as  upon  jewels  that  never  grow 
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old.  Nor  was  it  a  recollection  reflected  in  an  ex- 
cited fancy  from  any  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery 
that  he  knew  by  heart :  it  was  not  the  memory 
even  of  a  dream — Max  never  dreamed,  except  of 
Elsa.  In  spite  of  the  astonishment,  not  far  re- 
moved from  terror,  that  so  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able an  apparition  could  not  fail  to  cause,  the 
painter's  eyes  were  fascinated :  he  caught  every 
detail  long  before  he  had  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise  sufficiently  to  rub  his  eyes. 

What  he  saw  was  the  living  picture  of  a  lady, 
seemingly  of  high  rank,  emerging  from  the  shadowy 
background  of  his  own  room,  and  dressed  in  one 
of  those  costumes  that  may  be  seen  in  many  old 
Italian  portraits,  stiff  and  squarely  cut  in  amber- 
coloured  silk  and  point-lace,  that  covered  the  bust 
up  to  the  throat  and  the  arms  down  to  the  elbows. 
The  slender  neck  wore  a  necklace  of  large  pearls  : 
the  arms  below  the  elbows,  and  the  figure  below 
the  waist,  were  not  visible. 

These  were  the  surroundings.  The  features 
themselves  were  of  exquisite  regularity ;  but  their 
marvellous  delicacy,  even  transparency  of  hue  and 
texture,  saved  them  from  the  statuesque  lifelessness 
which  people  choose  to  call  classical.  She  could 
have  sat  for  no  marble  nymph  or  goddess,  despite 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  every  feature  from  brow 
to  chin.  The  profuse  and  luxuriant  hair  thrown 
back  freely  from  the  brow,  and  waving  down  till 
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it  disappeared  behind  the  shoulders,  was  of  the 
colour  of  gold,  but  not  like  gold — it  sparkled  and 
shone  in  the  candle-light  as  though  spun  into  silk 
from  diamonds.  The  lips  were  tender  and  girlish, 
neither  full  nor  thin,  neither  scarlet  nor  pale.  The 
dazzlingly  fair  complexion  was  tinged  with  an  ever- 
varying  rose,  that  never  faded  for  a  moment,  and 
yet  never  for  a  moment  remained  the  same.  It 
was  as  if,  in  some  exquisitely  delicate  masterpiece 
of  Venetian  art,  one  looked  at  sunlight  through 
sparkles  of  clearest  wine.  Some  subtle  association 
of  ideas  reminded  him  who  now  saw  this  face  for 
the  first  time  of  almond  blossoms  and  snow-crystals. 
There  was  no  thought,  however,  of  the  coldness  of 
snow:  the  image  that  rose  unconsciously  in  the 
painter's  mind  was  that  of  the  almond -bough  in 
full  bloom,  and  at  the  same  time  hung  with  frost- 
jewels  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  The  idea  was 
both  vague  and  discordant ;  but  it  was  a  discord  of 
the  kind  without  which  an  otherwise  too  harmoni- 
ous musical  phrase  would  lose  the  crown  of  perfec- 
tion :  it  was  an  outrage  upon  harmony  from  which 
a  new  and  more  wonderful  harmony  seemed  to 
spring.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  at  once  both  a  con- 
cord and  a  discord — they  were  dark,  of  the  grey 
that  is  often  taken  for  brown,  and  looked  forth 
gravely  and  softly  from  under  firmly  arched  brows, 
just  as  the  warm  inner  soul  of  the  Spirit  of  Winter 
may  sometimes  look  forth  through  her  disguise  of 
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Bnow.  It  was  these  eyes  that  fascinated  and  chained 
his  own. 

How  other  men  would  have  received  such  a 
vision,  each  must  judge  for  himsel£  Max  Bren- 
del, even  before  his  first  bewilderment  had  passed, 
was  seized  with  a  horrible  fear — that  of  a  sane  man 
who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  sees  what  is  incon- 
sistent with  sanity. 

"  Mem  Gott  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  grasped  his 
head  with  both  his  hands,  "the  Prophetess  has 
turned  my  brain!" 

Even  as  he  looked,  the  hitherto  unseen  hands  of 
the  apparition  rose  into  sight  and  clasped  her  head, 
just  as  he  had  clasped  his  own,  while  the  grave 
eyes  still  regarded  him  fixedly. 

He  dropped  his  hands  to  his  side — hers,  simul- 
taneously, passed  out  of  sight  again. 

"  This  is  too  horrible  !  These  hideous  seven 
days  have  sent  me  mad — Elsa  is  betrothed  to  a 
madman  !  I  have  heard  of  such  things  :  how  men 
may  brood  over  one  thought,  and  try  to  draw 
water  from  an  empty  brain  till  reason  goes.  I  am 
Max  Brendel — yes,"  he  said  aloud,  as  if  arguing 
with  an  adversary,  "  Max  Brendel  the  painter,  the 
betrothed  of  Elsa  Frohmann,  who  live  in  the  Adler- 
Gasse,  who  tried  to  paint  Cleopatra — I  am  not  a 
woman ;  I  have  neither  golden  hair  nor  grey  eyes, 
I  wear  neither  yellow  silk  nor  a  necklace  of  pearls. 
What !  you  are  still  there  ?  You  insist  on  making 
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me  disbelieve  my  own  eyes?  They  see  true 
enough  —  the  candles,  the  easel,  the  books,  the 
stove,  the  pipe  that  was  given  me  by  Kothkopf, 
my  own  coat,  my  own  hands — and  to  be  tricked  by 
an  accursed  looking-glass  into  seeing  a  face  that  I 
never  saw  the  like  of  all  my  life  before  ! "  He  took 
several  rapid  turns  about  the  room,  drank  a  glass 
of  water,  rubbed  his  eyes  violently,  and  came  back 
to  the  mirror.  The  strange  face  was  still  there. 

"  It  is  some  trick  of  Kothkopf  or  Sleinitz,"  he  ex- 
claimed angrily, — "  some  villany  of  Adolf  Meyer." 
He  searched  the  room  all  over,  and  discovered  that 
no  trick  was  possible.  He  shifted  the  position  of 
the  mirror,  and  the  face  still  remained — only  chang- 
ing its  aspect  as  he  changed,  and  moving  as  he 
moved.  In  all  things  but  in  dress  and  in  feature 
it  was  still  as  much  his  own  reflection  as  if  this 
were  the  most  ordinary  of  mirrors. 

He  nervously  exhausted  every  experiment  by 
which  he  might  decide  whether  he  really  saw  any- 
thing so  incredible,  or  whether  he  only  thought  he 
saw.  At  last  a  crucial  test  struck  him.  He  ran 
quickly  down-stairs  to  the  ground-floor,  where  his 
landlord  kept  the  bulk  of  his  miscellaneous  stock- 
in-trade. 

"  Herr  Elias ! "  he  called  out,  bursting  without 
ceremony  into  the  broker's  shop  or  den,  "  come  up 
instantly — I  mean  if  you're  not  busy.  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  the  price  of  something." 
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Herr  Elias,  Max  Brendel's  landlord,  was  a 
little  old  man,  with  a  black  skull-cap,  a  wrinkled 
face,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  ragged  white  beard. 
He  bowed  politely  to  the  only  tenant  in  the 
world  who  would  have  paid  him  any  rent  what- 
ever for  a  partial  possession  of  his  rat-eaten  lum- 
ber-room. 

"  Eh,  eh  !  you  want  to  buy,  my  good  Herr  Max  ? 
You  want  some  more  handsome  china  for  the  good 
Herr  Frohmann?  Well,  I  have  some  quite  new, 
my  good  Herr  Max,  that  you  shall  have  a  bargain. 
But  there  is  none  in  your  apartment :  what  is  it 
you  want  me  to  see?" 

"Only  a  looking-glass — it  struck  my  fancy— 
that's  all." 

"  Eh  !  The  looking-glass  !  That  will  be  for  the 
good  Fraulein,  then?  Yes — it  is  a  good  looking- 
glass,  a  beautiful  looking-glass,  a  wonderful  look- 
ing-gla&s,  and  I  will  sell  it  you  cheap,  my  good 
Herr  Max — a  handsome  marriage-gift  for  the  Elsa  ; 
it  is  to  come  off  soon,  then,  eh,  eh?  Ah,  when  I 
wipe  the  dust  off,  you  will  not  grudge  what  I  shall 
charge ;  and  you  shall  pay  me  by  just  putting  a 
few  kreutzers  you  won't  miss  on  to  the  rent,  if 
you'd  rather  not  pay  down." 

"Well,  come  and  show  me  all  about  it,  Herr 
Elias.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  "  he  asked,  while 
the  old  broker  climbed  slowly  up-stairs. 

"  Aha  !  where  it  came  from  ?     I  am  a  little  deaf, 
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my  good  Herr  Max — that  is  as  may  be.  Such 
things  come  and  go,  my  good  Herr  Max,  mostly 
when  people  owe  more  than  they  can  pay,  and 
don't  like  their  names  known.  Ah,  I  could  tell 
you  strange  things.  Now  that  looking-glass — but 
no,  my  good  Herr  Max,  there  are  things  to  be  told, 
and  there  are  things  not  to  be  told.  But  never 
you  fear,  my  good  Herr  Max ;  it  is  mine,  and  it 
shall  be  yours — a  real  bargain."  They  were  now 
in  front  of  the  mirror.  "  It  is  beautiful,  my  good 
Herr  Max — it  is  fit  for  a  queen.  Look  at  the  carv- 
ing— not  the  good  Herr  Frohmann  could  beat  that, 
if  he  tried  a  hundred  years.  They  knew  how  to 
carve  when  that  was  made.  And  see — now  I  wipe 
the  glass  it  shines  like  silver.  It  will  make  the 
Elsa  look  like  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster.  Ah, 
my  good  Herr  Max,  I'd  rather  the  Elsa  would  look 
into  it  than  any  great  lady  of  them  all.  You  shall 
have  it  dirt  cheap ;  and  if  you  pay  for  it  with  the 
rent,  you  won't  feel  it  more  than  if  I  gave  it  you 
for  nothing  at  all." 

But  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Herr  Elias  for 
raising  the  rent  of  his  lumber-room  was  lost  upon 
his  tenant.  The  broker  was  looking  intently  into 
the  glass  all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  and  said 
nothing  to  show  that  he  saw  anything  but  his  own 
withered  face  and  white  beard.  Max,  too,  saw 
clearly  the  reflection  of  Herr  Elias.  But  by  the 
side  of  the  broker,  and  opposite  to  himself,  he  saw, 
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not  himself,  but  the  Face — unchanged,  down  to  the 
minutest  detail  of  dress,  expression,  or  form. 

"  Look,  Herr  Elias  ! "  he  said  wildly  ;  "  what  do 
you  see  there  ?  " 

"  Where,  my  good " 

"  There— in  the  mirror ! " 

"  In  the  mirror  ?  I  see  the  room — I  see  you — I 
see  me.  Ah,  one  sees  everything  in  that  mirror, 
my  good  Herr  Max — everything  !  " 

"  Nothing — no  one — more  ?  " 

"  Eh,  eh  !  what  should  be  more  ?  " 

"  Then  I  am  mad,"  groaned  poor  Max  in  despair. 
But  he  only  said,  "  Oh,  nothing — only  a  shadow,  I 
suppose." 

"  Ah,  you  painters  are  curious  people — you  see 
what  nobody  else  sees,  and  don't  see  what  every- 
body sees.  Yes,  that  is  a  famous  mirror — you  see 
everything  there,  and  get  it  a  bargain  besides. 
Only  a  trifle  on  to  the  rent — leave  it  to  me,  my 
good  Herr  Max,  and  it's  done.  Shall  we  say 
done?" 

"  Let  us  say  good  night,  Herr  Elias,"  was  all 
Max,  now  that  his  last  hope  was  gone,  could  say. 
"  We'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow.  I  don't  feel  quite 
myself — if  you  could  trust  me  with  a  schnaps " 

"  Trust  you,  my  good  Herr  Max  I  —  with  the 
bottle — and  add  it  to  the  trifling  charge  for  the 
looking-glass,  so  you  won't  feel  it  at  alL  You 
shall  have  the  schnaps,  never  fear.  Good  night, 
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my  good  Herr  Max,  and  sleep  well.  The  good 
Herr  Max  has  been  working  too  hard,"  thought 
Herr  Elias  as  he  went  down-stairs  again.  "We 
must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 


V. 


Which  is  best — to  believe  thoroughly  in  one's 
self  or  to  have  somebody  else  who  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  one?  The  self- doubting  Max  Brendel 
had  at  all  events  the  latter  privilege — he  was  be- 
lieved in  most  implicitly  by  Elsa  Frohmann. 

To  her,  Max  Brendel  was  already  the  greatest 
of  all  painters,  living  or  dead :  and  so  would  he 
remain  to  her  even  though  he  should  lose  five  hun- 
dred prizes.  To  be  loved  is  to  enjoy,  in  one's  life- 
time, imperishable  fame.  She  looked  forward  to 
the  great  competition — a  really  grand  event  in  that 
out-of-the-way  place,  more  especially  as  it  took 
place  only  once  in  three  years — with  the  certainty 
of  triumph :  her  lover's  doubts  and  fears  were  in 
her  eyes  but  signs  of  the  modesty  which  is  sup- 
posed, more  popularly  than  soundly,  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  genius.  As  the  days  went  on,  however, 
even  she  began  to  grow  anxious,  if  not,  as  yet,  to 
fear.  Max,  though  as  loving  as  ever,  was  not 
quite  the  same  to  her  as  of  old.  That  he  was 
working  desperately  hard,  she  knew ;  but  her  idea 
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of  work  was  of  something  that  made  people  strong 
and  cheerful,  and  did  not  chain  their  tongues  and 
cover  their  brows  with  gloom.  Her  Max  was  her 
all,  and  she  watched  him  jealously.  They  had 
vowed  to  be  like  daylight  to  one  another ;  but 
even  she,  though  assured  he  would  keep  nothing 
from  her,  began  to  fear  that  he  had  something 
on  his  mind  besides  his  chronic  poverty,  and  this 
terrible  contest  that  was  now  so  close  at  hand. 

If  only  that  could  be  leapt  over  by  wishing,  or 
if,  at  least,  they  could  know  the  best  or  worst  at 
once  and  beforehand !  Why  could  not  the  great 
people  give  everybody  who  deserved  it  a  prize,  with- 
out making  a  dozen  people  anxious  and  wretched 
in  order  to  make  one  man  anxious  and  happy? 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had  any  one  asked 
her  if  she  was  happy,  she  would  have  said  No.  As 
the  days  still  crept  on,  she  began  to  catch  the  fever 
of  impatience,  and,  though  she  would  have  waited 
for  Max  till  the  end  of  time,  found  a  single  week 
of  waiting  not  less  hard  to  bear  than  Max  or 
Meyer. 

Yes — it  now  wanted  no  more  than  a  single  week 
to  the  day,  and  the  two  chief  rivals  still  shut  them- 
selves up  alone.  Adolf  Meyer,  in  spite  of  his 
self-sufficing  genius,  had  taken  his  rival's  hint  and 
was  working  hard  to  strengthen  his  drawing :  Max 
was  engaged  no  one  knew  how — not  even  Elsa. 
She  would  have  been  wounded  by  this  want  of  con- 
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fidence  had  sne  not  the  most  infinite  respect  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  artist  nature,  and  were  she  not 
sure  that  Max  had  some  sufficient  reason  for  his 
secrecy :  he  might  have  set  his  heart  upon  giving 
her  a  surprise,  or  he  might  be  under  a  vow.  She 
herself  had  made  a  vow.  If  the  judges  gave  the 
prize  to  Max,  she  would  give  up  wearing  her 
beautiful  ear-rings  for  a  whole  year. 

And  now  it  was  six  days — five  days — four  days 
to  the  time.  Now  to-morrow  it  would  be  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  now  it  was  actually  to-morrow — 
now,  in  six  hours,  it  would  be  to-day.  Elsa  hoped 
that  Max  would  spend  the  eve  of  the  competition 
with  her.  But,  to  her  bitter  disappointment,  he 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  still  had 
something  left  to  do. 

"  But  Patience  ! "  once  more  said  Elsa — to  her- 
self this  time. 

Adolf  Meyer,  like  Max  Brendel,  remained  at 
home  during  these  last  hours.  No  cowardly  self- 
distrust  marred  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Genius 
who  was  to  be  revealed.  It  was  far  more  than 
a  triumph  to  him.  He,  the  despised  of  his  fellow- 
students,  would  to-morrow  show  them  Whom  they 
had  despised — what  angel  they  had  been  entertain- 
ing unawares.  All  their  jests  would  be  avenged 
at  one  blow;  and  in  a  few  short  years — a  few 
months,  more  likely — the  world  of  art  would  re- 
sound with  the  name  of  Adolf  Meyer.  The  judges 
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came  by  invitation  from  a  greater  city.  They 
would,  of  course,  carry  back  news  of  the  genius 
whom  they  had  discovered  in  a  corner :  his  picture 
would  at  once  lead  to  profitable  commissions.  The 
Prophetess  would  find  a  home  in  some  splendid 
gallery  to  which  pilgrimages  would  be  made  from 
far  and  near  —  and  the  journals  would  speak  of 
"that  rising  young  painter,  Adolf  Meyer  —  the 
German  Raphael."  What  would  Rothkopf  and 
Sleinitz  say  then?  And  then — with  the  praises 
of  the  judges  and  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators 
still  hot  in  his  ears,  he  would  be  generous.  He 
would  hold  out  his  hand  to  his  defeated  rival,  and 
would  say,  before  them  all,  "  I  am  the  artist,  but 
you  are  the  critic,  Max — my  glory  is  your  noblest 
prize," — and  then  the  applause  would  ring  out  again. 
All  this  and  many  more  such  thoughts  crowded 
into  the  young  man's  mind  as  he  stalked  up  and 
down  his  room,  already  intoxicated  with  the  un- 
tasted  flavour  of  fame.  While  Max  was  the  disbe- 
liever in  himself  in  whom  somebody  believed,  Meyer 
was  the  man  in  whom  nobody  believed  except  him- 
self— and  this  added  an  intense  zest  to  his  coming 
victory  over  his  rival,  over  public  opinion,  over 
everybody  and  everything. 

Thus,  then,  the  eve  of  the  competition  was 
passed  by  all  who  were  most  interested  therein — 
by  Max  in  seeming  sullenness,  by  Adolf  Meyer  in 
solitary  castle-building,  by  Eothkopf  and  Sleinitz 
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in  beer -drinking,   by  Elsa  in   hope  disguised  as 
fear. 

Meanwhile  the  Prophetess  was  finished,  and  the 
Cleopatra,  on  which  her  hope  was  built,  had  been 
destroyed. 

She  did  not  close  her  eyes  all  night,  except 
once  ;  when  she  fell  off  into  a  dream.  Max  was 
being  tried  for  his  life,  and  Meyer  was  standing 
by  with  the  town  headsman's  sword.  She  had 
never  seen  Adolf,  but  she  knew  it  was  he.  She 
woke  with  a  start,  and  found  the  hour  still  too 
early  even  for  a  German  girl,  who  was  her  father's 
sole  housekeeper  and  servant,  to  rise. 

At  last  came  the  terrible  hour  when  she  might 
calm  her  impatience  by  putting  on  all  her  finery  to 
see  the  show,  to  which  Max  had  obtained  admis- 
sion for  her.  But  as  she  put  the  ear-rings  into 
her  ears  her  heart  sank — she  thought  how  she  had 
looked  forward  to  being  present  at  her  husband's 
triumph,  and  now  she  repented  that  she  had  ever 
undertaken  to  go.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  wait 
at  home  for  the  tidings  of  good  or  of  ill?  What 
should  she  do  if  she  heard  the  judges  read  out  the 
name  of  Adolf  Meyer?  But  then  staying  at  home 
would  prolong  the  suspense,  and  that  would  be 
worse  still;  and  perhaps  her  presence  might  give 
some  little  strength  to  Max.  Any  way  she  must 
not  begin  her  career  as  a  wife  by  hiding  herself 
away  from  her  husband's  fortunes,  whatever  they 

s.s. — xii.  c 
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might  be ;  and,  as  a  last  reason  for  not  staying  at 
home,  she  could  not  keep  away  from  where  her 
heart  would  be. 

Max  came  early  to  take  her  to  the  Rath-haus,  or 
town-hall,  where  the  pictures  of  the  several  candi- 
dates were  to  be  examined  and  compared.  He 
looked  collected  and  firm,  though  his  face  was 
pale,  and  though  there  was  an  odd,  dreamy  sort 
of  look  about  his  eyes — not  altogether  new  to 
Elsa  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but  never  so  con- 
spicuous as  now. 

"  Thou  must  indeed  have  been  working  too  hard, 
my  poor  Max,"  she  said,  softly :  "  thou  must  not 
^be  wretched  and  unhappy  for  a  poor  little  girl  like 
thy  Elsa.  But  that  shall  not  be  when  I  take  thee 
in  charge,  and  get  thee  away  from  that  ugly  old 
Elias." 

She  took  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  up  in 
his  face  with  what  was  meant  for  a  courageous 
smile.  But  he  only  answered — 

"  Come,  Elsa." 

The  old  Rath-haus  was  beautiful  only  in  the  eyes 
of  antiquarians,  but  to  her  it  was  the  very  type  of 
all  architectural  magnificence,  next  to  the  cath- 
edral ;  and  to  actually  enter  it,  with  real  business 
there,  was  almost  awe-inspiring.  No  criminal, 
innocent  or  guilty,  ever  felt  more  reverence  for 
the  judges  of  his  life  or  liberty  than  did  Elsa  for 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  from  far 
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away  by  the  Burgomaster  to  decide  what  young 
man  should  be  fairly  launched  into  the  world  of 
art,  there  to  become  famous,  or  to  break  his  heart, 
or  to  starve,  or,  more  probably,  to  become  one  of  a 
crowd  of  nobodies.  Half-a-dozen  pictures  stood  in 
the  hall  side  by  side,  all  carefully  covered  over, 
and  each  bearing  a  distinguishing  number.  All 
the  students  and  the  two  or  three  professors  were 
there,  some  with  outside  acquaintances,  some  alone. 
There  was  Eothkopf :  there  was  Sleinitz :  there, 
apart  from  the  rest,  stood  one,  with  an  eager  light 
in  his  girlish  face  and  with  his  hands  working 
nervously,  who,  Elsa's  heart  at  once  told  her,  was 
Adolf  Meyer.  He  looked  towards  Max  and  smiled : 
Elsa  could  have  killed  him  for  his  smile. 

The  friends  of  Max — that  is  to  say,  almost  all 
who  were  present — came  up  and  spoke  to  him, — 
some  jestingly,  but  all  as  if  his  success  were  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Meyer  looked  on  and  smiled 
again.  Elsa  felt  proud  of  her  lover's  popularity, 
which  she  watched  from  a  chair  among  the  priv- 
ileged spectators  at  the  end  of  the  room  —  all 
these  people  must  be  right,  surely !  Max  was 
impassive. 

At  last,  the  town  beadle,  in  official  costume  and 
bearing  a  long  white  wand,  heralded  his  worship 
the  Burgomaster,  a  fat  little  lawyer  with  a  jolly 
round  face  and  good-natured  eyes.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  strangers  to  the  town :  one  a  tall, 
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black  -  bearded,  black  -  headed,  handsome  man  of 
about  five-and-forty,  who  strode  in  like  a  soldier; 
the  other  a  shabbily-dressed,  elderly  man,  with  a 
skin  like  parchment,  bald  and  grey.  These  were 
the  two  judges  upon  whose  verdict  hung  the  future 
of  Max  Brendel  and  Elsa  Frohmann.  How  she 
studied  them  from  head  to  foot — their  eyes,  their 
hair,  their  very  boots — in  search  of  some  hidden 
oracle ! 

The  form  of  procedure  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
lottery.  Numbers  corresponding  to  those  marked 
upon  each  covered  canvas  were  placed  in  a  box, 
drawn  out  in  order  of  chance,  and  called  ;  and  each 
picture  was  uncovered  and  examined  when  its 
number  came.  There  were  six  pictures,  and  Elsa 
knew  that  Max  Brendel's  number  was  five. 

A  little  girl,  the  Burgomaster's  daughter,  was  to 
draw  the  numbers,  and  the  beadle  was  to  call  them. 
So  formal  a  ceremony  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  all 
the  spectators,  save  one. 

"  The  competition  is  opened,"  said  the  Burgo- 
master. 

The  parchment -skinned  man  stood  up  by  the 
box,  patted  the  little  girl  on  the  head,  and  said  a 
few  words  in  the  voice  of  a  raven :  then  the  tall 
man  made  a  few  remarks  to  his  own  beard.  It  was 
all  intensely  awful  and  imposing  to  Elsa.  Then  the 
little  girl  drew  a  number. 

"  Number  Four  !  "  cried  the  beadle. 
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Elsa  was  relieved — somehow  a  first-drawn  number 
never  wins.  But — was  Number  Four  Adolf  Meyer's? 
It  was  a  fairly-painted  landscape.  The  judges  in- 
spected it  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  the  parch- 
ment-skinned man  croaked  "  next  number." 

"  Number  Two  ! " 

Before  Number  Two  the  judges  did  not  pause 
even  for  one  moment. 

"Why,  Hans,"  Elsa  heard  Sleinitz  whisper  to 
Eothkopf,  "you  hadn't  the  impudence  to  send  in 
that  sketch  you  didn't  begin  till  yesterday  after 
your  thirteenth  pint  of  beer  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Giotto  was  recognised  by  drawing 
a  simple  circle — why  should  not  the  genius  of  Hans 
Rothkopf  be  apparent  in  the  smallest  outline  from 
his  hand  ?  Aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus — and  if  Max  must 
be  Caesar,  I'd  sooner  be  Nullus  than  nobody." 

"Number  Three!" 

"  Why,  Sleinitz,"  said  Rothkopf,  "  you  hadn't  the 
impudence  to  send  in  that  thing  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Sleinitz.  "  There's  no  know- 
ing what  accidents  may  happen.  Suppose  the 
Cleopatra  hadn't  turned  up,  you  know,  and  then 
Sleinitz  would  have  come  in  as  a  pis  aller" 

"Number  Six!" 

"  Ah,  that's 's,"  said  Rothkopf.  Elsa  could 

not  catch  the  name,  but  it  was  not  Meyer.  There 
were  now  but  two  numbers  left — one  and  five. 
Five  being  Brendel's,  one  must  therefore  be  Meyer's. 
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How  Elsa's  heart  beat  when  the  child's  hand  went 
into  the  box  for  the  fifth  time  ! 

"  Number  Five  1 " 

The  number  was  Max  Breiidel's,  but  the  picture 
was  not  the  Cleopatra 


VI. 


The  two  judges,  hitherto  so  impassive,  started— 
they  looked  at  one  another.  The  students  crowded 
round. 

"  That  is  not  Max  Brendel's,"  said  one. 

"  That  cant  be  Adolf  Meyer's,"  said  Sleinitz. 

"  That  must  be  the  Devil's,"  said  Kothkopf. 

"  Silence  !     Silence  !  "  cried  the  beadle. 

"  Next  number,"  croaked  the  parchment-skinned 
man. 

"Number  One!" 

But,  before  the  cover  could  be  drawn  from  Num- 
ber One,  Adolf  Meyer  rushed  forward  and  stood 
before  it  with  outstretched  arms,  his  back  to  the  pic- 
ture and  his  face  to  the  two  judges.  His  wild  eyes 
were  wilder  than  ever,  his  hair  almost  bristled  on 
his  head,  and  his  cheeks  were  deadly  pale. 

"  No  ! "  he  said.  "  No  ;  not  Number  One.  It  is 
withdrawn." 

"  Stand  back,  sir ! "  said  the  Burgomaster.  "Who 
are  you,  and  why  do  you  interfere  ?  " 

"  Number  One   is  withdrawn,"    persisted   Adolf 
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Meyer,  in  a  sort  of  scream.  "It  is  mine — Adolf 
Meyer's — and  I  may  do  what  I  please  with  my 
own.  It  is  withdrawn,  I  say.  •  It  is  unfinished — 
it  was  brought  here  by  mistake — it  is — anything, 
but  it  shall  not  be  seen." 

"What  folly  is  this?"  asked  the  parchment- 
skinned  painter.  "We  are  here  to  decide  —  not 
you — and  we  will  see  all." 

"If  you  are  afraid  of  being  beaten,"  said  the 
dark  man,  with  sombre  good -nature,  "that  is  a 

mistake  that  those  only  make  who  are " 

His  eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  Number  Five,  and  he 
did  not  add  "  likely  to  win." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Adolf  Meyer.  "  But  this 
picture  shall  not  be  seen." 

"  And  I  say  it  shall,  sir,"  said  the  Burgomaster, 
angrily.  "Beadle,  remove  this  man." 

"Herr  Burgomaster,"  said  Adolf  Meyer,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone,  "it  is  no  longer  in  the 
competition,  even  if  it  were  not  withdrawn.  I 
stand  upon  the  rules.  The  judges  must  be  igno- 
rant of  the  painter's  name  till  they  have  decided 
which  picture  is  the  best  on  its  merits  without  sus- 
picion of  favour.  If  a  student  lets  them  know  his 
name  beforehand,  he  is  disqualified,  and  his  picture 
is  out  of  the  field.  These  gentlemen  now  know 
that  Number  One  is  painted  by  Adolf  Meyer ;  and 
if  I  choose  to  insist  on  a  rule  to  my  own  disadvan- 
tage, what  is  that  to  them  or  you  ?  " 
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"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Burgomaster.  "  Gentle- 
men, we  must  observe  the  rules." 

"This  is  too  bad,"  grumbled  Sleinitz.  "We 
shan't  see  Meyer's  picture  after  all." 

But  Max  Brendel  came  forward. 

"  My  fellow-students,  Herr  Burgomaster,"  he  said, 
"  will,  I  am  sure,  waive  such  a  rule.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  impartiality  of  our 
honourable  judges." 

Elsa  was  bewildered ;  but  this  was  like  her  own 
Max,  and  her  heart  beat  high  again.  She  leaned 
forward  to  listen  with  all  her  ears. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Max  Brendel,"  shouted 
Mey^l,  "or  I  will  make  it  the  worse  for  you — 
this  is  no  affair  of  yours.  I  have  a  right  not  to 
show  my  picture  unless  I  please.  I  don't  please, 
and  the  rule  I  have  intentionally  broken  shall  not 
be  waived.  I  appeal  to  the  Herr  Burgomaster, 
who  knows  the  law.  I  say  that  to  compel  a  man 
to  show  an  unfinished  work  is  unfair." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  the  Burgomaster.  "  Hen- 
Meyer  is  in  the  right :  we  break  no  rules  here.  The 
drawing  is  closed." 

The  two  great  painters  conferred  together  for  an 
instant.  Then  the  parchment-skinned  man  said — 

"  And  not  only  the  drawing,  Herr  Burgomaster, 
but  our  deliberation.  I  speak  both  for  myself  and 
my  colleague  when  I  say  that  the  prize  is  awarded, 
without  hesitation,  to  Number  Five.  We  are  im- 
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patient  to  learn  the  name  of  the  young  man  who 
has  begun  his  career  with  a  masterpiece.  Which- 
ever of  you  gentlemen  he  may  be,  we  hasten  to 
congratulate  him  on  having  combined  the  work  of 
a  thorough  artist  with  an  originality  of  conception 
and  treatment  very  rare  in  modern  times.  We 
formally  award  him  the  prize,  as  the  first  and  the 
least  of  the  distinctions  he  will  achieve  for  himself, 
for  this  town,  for  German  art,  and  for  the  glory  of 
our  Fatherland." 

"  Max  Brendel — his  name  is  Max  Brendel,"  cried 
out  a  dozen  of  voices  as  Max  came  forward,  almost 
trembling.  The  hall  rang  once  more  with  his 
name  joined  to  loud  hurrahs.  Elsa  was  weeping 
tears  of  joy — she  longed  to  throw  herself  upon  his 
neck  before  them  all. 

But  there  was  one  envious  soul  to  whom  this 
triumph  was  worse  than  terrible.  Unable  to  bear 
the  mortification  of  open  defeat — for  the  first  sight 
of  Max  Brendel's  picture,  so  glaringly  superior  to 
his  Prophetess,  had  overthrown  in  a  moment  his 
Palace  of  Alnaschar — he  had  given  up  the  contest 
in  a  rage.  But  to  see  his  rival  in  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  glory  he  had  promised  himself,  was  too 
much  for  his  flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  He  was  still 
the  scorned  Adolf  Meyer,  and  now  doubly  scorned. 
His  nervous,  morbid  temperament  allowed  him  to 
see  nothing  beyond  the  humiliation  of  the  hour — 
he  had  become  the  laughing-stock  not  only  of  his 
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fellow-students  but  of  fate,  and  was  conscious  of  no 
latent  strength  wherewith  to  renew  a  lost  battle. 
None  can  despair  so  easily  and  so  utterly  as  the 
young.  No  one  thought  of,  or  looked  at  him ;  his 
apparently  unaccountable  caprice  was  set  down  to 
natural  folly;  but  every  cheer  for  Max  Brendel 
came  upon  him  like  a  jeer  for  Adolf  Meyer.  He 
slunk  away  in  the  midst  of  his  rival's  triumph 
with  his  invisible  Prophetess  under  his  arm.  His 
new-born  genius,  his  hopes,  his  pride,  his  vanity 
had  all  received  a  mortal  wound — and  he  had  no 
Elsa  to  teach  courage  and  fortitude  to  one  who  had 
none  of  his  own. 


VII. 


"  At  last,  then,  dear  Max ! "  exclaimed  Elsa,  as 
she  linked  her  arm  into  her  lover's  at  the  Rath-haus 
door.  "Ah!  I  knew  you  would  win:  the  idea  of 
Adolf  Meyer  or  Adolf  anybody  daring  to  think  he 
could  beat  you  ;  why,  the  very  sight  of  your  picture 
frightened  him  away.  But  what  is  your  picture, 
Max?  That  was  not  the  Cleopatra,  I  know,  that 
you  used  to  tell  me  about ;  she  was  dark,  like  me," 
she  added,  with  a  passing  touch  of  loving  jealousy. 
"  I  didn't  think  you  cared  to  paint  grey  eyes  and 
yellow  hair — you  used  not  to.  But  never  mind — 
I  shall  love  grey  eyes  and  yellow  hair  now,  as  they 
have  brought  us  nearer.  What  will  father  say  now, 
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when  his  awkward  Elsa  is  betrothed  to  the  greatest 
painter  in  all  Germany? — Oh  Max! — But  what  is 
it  ?  Are  you  not  well  ?  It  has  been  too  much  for 
you,  my  poor  boy !  Yes,  when  they  said  Number 
Five  had  won,  I  too  found  there  is  nothing  so  hard 
to  bear  as  joy.  But  you  look  so  pale — and  your 
arm  trembles " 

"  It  is  joy,  Elsa — joy  does  not  kill."  But  though 
he  spoke  of  joy,  it  was  not  with  the  air  of  a  joyful 
man.  His  eyes  still  dreamed,  and  the  cloud  had 
deepened  on  his  brow.  "But  you  are  right,  Elsa 
— I  am  not  well ;  I  suppose  the  excitement  has 
been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  have  been  working  too 
hard." 

"  Then  you  must  take  a  good  long  holiday,  and 
you  shall  begin  it  with  me  this  very  day.  We  will 
have  a  feast,  and  you  shall  take  me  to  the  coffee- 
garden — father  will  spare  me,  and  I  may  wear  my 
ear-rings  now.  We  are  to  be  always  together  now, 
you  know,  and  we'll  lose  no  time." 

"  Ah,  Elsa  !  you  forget ;  this  prize  obliges  me  to 
go  to  Rome.  I  must  do  much  still  before  I  can 
win  you." 

Her  face  fell. 

"  Oh  Max,  that  is  cruel  to  make  me  think  of  our 
parting  in  the  midst  of  my  joy !  It  is  that,  then, 
that  makes  you  so  sad  and  grave  ?  Must  you  go 
soon  ?  " 

"It  is  too  true  —  I  fear  I  must  lose  no  time : 
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every  day's  delay  will  eat  into  the  prize.  It  is 
hard,  Elsa,  but " 

"  Is  there  no  happiness  that  does  not  taste  bitter 
when  it  comes  ?  But  no,  I  don't  mean  that,  dearest, 
dearest  Max — I  won't  think  a  word  that  shall  trouble 
the  other  life  of  yours  that  isn't  me.  I  am  so  proud 
— so  happy !  Think  how  miserable  we  should  be 
if  we  were  not  going  to  part  —  if  you  were  not 
going  to  Kome.  It  is  what  we  have  prayed  for, 
and  we  mustn't  find  fault  with  what  God  gives  us. 
It  will  be  easy  waiting  now." 

Max  kissed  her,  but  coldly.  They  were  now  at 
her  father's  door,  but  he  would  not  come  in.  "I 
am  fit  for  nothing  to-day,"  he  said.  "I  have  a 
splitting  headache — I  must  get  some  sleep  at  once, 
if  I  can.  Don't  worry  yourself,  though,  dear  Elsa 
— it's  only  excitement :  I  only  want  a  good  long 
sleep,  that's  all.  Good-bye,  darling :  I  must  get 
well  at  once — I  have  so  much  to  do  before  I  leave 
for  Kome." 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  lose  her  pleasure 
after  her  triumph.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
since  Max  was  really  unwell,  and  she  dried  her 
eyes.  Had  all  her  little  plans  been  fulfilled  she 
would  have  had  too  much  happiness  for  a  single 
day.  It  was  hard  that  he  and  she  would  not  spend 
together  this  day  of  all  days,  in  the  face  of  their 
coming  separation ;  but  she  felt  how  much  Max 
must  need  rest,  and  was  half  relieved  to  find  that 
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over- work  and  over- anxiety  might  be  taken  to 
account  for  his  changed  ways. 

He  embraced  her  again,  more  warmly,  it  seemed 
to  her,  than  ever,  and  again  said  "  Good-bye." 
Then  he  hastened  home,  ran  quietly  up  the  gloomy 
staircase,  entered  his  room,  and  slowly  removed 
from  the  mirror  a  cloth  with  which  it  was  covered. 

Poor  Elsa  !     How  can  the  truth  be  told  ? 

Through  the  whole  of  the  night  in  which  that 
mysterious  face  had  appeared  to  him  he  had  sat  in 
a  mental  maze,  doubting  the  truth  of  his  eyesight 
and  the  soundness  of  his  brain.  He  tried  every 
test  he  could  think  of  to  prove  himself  the  victim 
of  a  passing  illusion,  but  it  was  all  in  vain :  the 
vision  was  as  real,  at  least  to  him,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  living  form.  At  last  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  let  his  eyes  and  his  brain  have  their  own 
way.  Perhaps  satiety  of  sight  might  cause  the 
phantom  to  disappear.  He  examined,  one  by  one, 
every  point  of  form,  hue,  and  feature,  every  fold 
of  her  dress,  every  movement  of  her  eyes.  Sleep 
overcame  him ;  and,  when  he  awoke,  the  phantom, 
unexorcised  even  by  slumber,  was  the  first  object 
on  which  his  eyes  fell.  It  was  proved,  therefore, 
to  be  no  offspring  of  a  weary  brain.  The  light  of 
returning  day  and  the  waking  sounds  of  morning 
did  not  affect  his  midnight  apparition.  He  made 
himself  some  strong  coffee,  and  then,  moved  by 
some  impulse  with  which  conscious  intention  had 
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nothing  to  do,  he  went  straight  to  his  canvas  and 
began  to  sketch  rapidly.  If  any  definite  idea  had 
a  share  in  what  he  did,  it  was  a  desperate  sort  of 
fancy  that  an  attempt  to  reproduce  a  brain  phan- 
tom on  canvas  would  be  a  crowning  test  of  its 
reality.  He  had  learned  too  well  his  lack  of  all 
creative  power,  and  that  he  could  not  express  what 
he  could  not  really  see. 

But,  as  he  worked  and  as  he  became  familiar 
with  every  detail,  every  turn  and  trick  of  his  model, 
his  interest  grew.  He  had  the  unprecedented  ex- 
perience of  finding  his  idea  ready  to  hand  without 
the  effort  of  thinking,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  mind  upon  overcoming  the  mere 
technical  difficulties  of  reproduction.  Never  had 
painter  so  obliging  a  sitter.  He  had  only  to  change 
his  attitude  in  order  to  place  her  at  once  in  any 
position  or  aspect  he  pleased.  Nay,  he  had  only 
to  frown  to  make  her  frown  too ;  and  doubtless  he 
could  have  made  her  smile  had  he  himself  been  in 
a  smiling  mood.  His  work  grew  under  his  hand ; 
and  when  darkness  came  he  left  off  with  a  new 
fear  —  the  fear  lest  the  vision  should  fade  away 
before  another  morning  came. 

Like  Adolf  Meyer,  he  spent  the  night  not  in  sleep 
but  in  waiting  for  daylight.  He  sat  up  the  whole 
night  through,  to  see  that  the  face  did  not  vanish, 
and  was  rejoiced  when,  at  sunrise,  he  found  it  more 
clear  and  perfect  than  when  it  had  first  appeared. 
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Some  may  think  that  the  long-continued  effort  to 
create  had  at  last  succeeded,  and  that  his  associa- 
tion of  his  fancy  with  the  looking-glass  was  an 
accidental  and  not  unprecedented  hallucination. 
He  did  not  think  so,  however — he  had  ceased  to 
think  at  all.  He  only  worked,  toiling  on  and  on 
at  his  no  longer  barren  canvas  till  the  form  and 
features  of  his  model  became  more  deeply  fixed  on 
his  mind  than  even  those  of  Elsa.  He  would  have 
given  up  half  his  hopes  to  hear  her  voice,  or  at 
least  to  be  able  to  read  the  unspoken  language  of 
her  deep  eyes.  He  spoke  to  her  at  last,  in  the 
half  hope  that  a  mirror  which  reflected  a  non- 
existent face  might  be  able  to  effect  the  scarcely 
greater  marvel  of  reflecting  a  voice  also.  But, 
though  her  lips  parted  and  moved  in  answer,  not 
a  sound  came. 

Such  work  as  this  soon  becomes  a  passion.  An 
artist  seldom  loves  the  forms  that  he  consciously 
invents :  they  are  only  the  daughters  of  his  soul. 
But  the  fancies  that  he  cannot  refer  to  his  own 
mental  parentage,  and  which  come  upon  him  as 
it  were  from  an  unknown  world, — these  are  his 
soul's  wives.  His  work  gave  him  no  pride  of 
genius,  like  Adolf  Meyer's :  self-love  could  not  be 
born  from  what  was  not  his  own.  Some  sort  of 
love,  however,  could  not  fail  to  spring. 

When  he  was  with  Elsa  he  dreamed  of  her  whom 
he  had  left  at  home  :  when  he  painted,  he  did  not 
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think  of  Elsa.  Few  and  rare  are  the  souls  that 
are  large  enough  to  contain  two  ideas  at  once  and 
to  blend  them  into  one :  seldom  may  human  love 
survive  when  a  man  is  seized  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  idea,  whether  of  art,  fame,  or  gold.  There 
cannot  be  two  all-sufficing  things — even  the  few 
diviner  spirits  must  blend  the  two  loves  into  one 
before  they  can  contain  the  two.  Max  Brendel's 
spirit  was  very  human,  and  it  had  been  seized  with 
the  fullest  enthusiasm  of  a  new  idea.  The  Max 
who  had  seen  this  face  could  not  be,  even  to  Elsa, 
the  Max  who  had  never  seen  it :  no  wonder  she 
thought  him  changed. 

When  his  picture  was  finished,  he  almost  felt  as 
if  his  life  had  come  to  an  end.  When  the  prize 
was  won,  he  felt  as  if  such  a  result  had  degraded 
his  labour  of  love.  When  Elsa  wept  for  joy,  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  suddenly  fallen  to  earth 
from  the  heights  of  a  glorious  dream.  How,  in 
his  heart,  could  he  sympathise  with  her  childish 
joy  ?  He  had  been  wandering  among  regions 
wherein  the  foot  of  no  mortal  wife  could  bear 
him  company,  and  which  he  must  travel  alone. 

But  how  should  he  travel  them,  seeing  that  man 
is  not  made  to  be  alone  ?  His  mind  could  hence- 
forth conceive  but  of  one  face  and  form  fit  to 
occupy  his  dreams  ;  and  that  was  now  on  canvas  : 
it  could  be  nothing  to  him  any  more.  It  had 
done  its  work,  and  must  be  thrown  aside.  When 
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he  returned  to  his  room  after  saying  good-bye  to 
Elsa,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  come  to  say  a  yet 
longer  farewell  to  her  whom  his  mind  had  mar- 
ried— to  the  one  new  form  in  all  the  universe  of 
art  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  call  his  own. 
Never  would  he  be  able  to  live  in  such  a  rapture 
of  soul-absorbing  work  again ;  such  a  divorce  as 
this  emptied  all  value  from  a  common  money-prize 
that  brought  him,  at  best,  the  power  to  win  a  mere 
earthly  wife  by  dull  and  plodding  toil. 

"Good-bye  —  good-bye,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  mirror  so  closely  as  to  feel, 
in  what  seemed  more  than  fancy,  the  pressure  re- 
turned. He  took  a  last  look,  and  let  the  cloth  fall 
over  the  face  like  the  corner  of  a  lifted  shroud. 

So  ended  this  grand  contest  for  Adolf  Meyer, 
Elsa  Frohmann,  and  Max  Brendel.  Victors  and 
vanquished  were  alike  disappointed ;  only  those 
got  any  gratification  from  it  who,  like  Kothkopf 
and  Sleinitz,  never  expected  any  at  all. 

"  Eh,  eh !  my  good  Herr  Max,"  coughed  a  voice 
at  his  elbow. 

He  started ;  it  was  only  Herr  Elias,  in  his  black 
skull-cap  and  ragged  white  beard. 

"Well,  Herr  Elias?  Here  I  am,  if  you  want 
me." 

"  Yes,  my  good  Herr  Max,  there  you  are.  Be- 
fore that  beautiful  glass — so  cheap,  too,  for  you ! 
So  you  have  got  the  great  prize,  and  are  going  to 

s.s. — xii.  D 
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Kome?  There  are  all  sorts  of  curious  things  in 
Kome,  my  good  Herr  Max — all  sorts,  they  say.  If 
you  find  any  old  heathen  temples  to  be  sold  cheap, 
or  mummies  a  bargain,  or  any  old  red  hats  going 
begging,  think  of  Herr  Elias,  my  good  Herr  Max — 
it's  all  in  his  line.  You  are  a  clever  young  man. 
But  that  mirror  ?  will  you  buy  ?  If  you  are  going 
to  Eome,  you  see,  I  can  add  it  to  the  rent  no 
more,  eh?" 

How — was  not  his  phantom  his  own  even  so 
much  as  this?  He  had  forgotten  that  when  lie 
bade  it  farewell.  It  was  too  true ;  his  vision  was 
the  property  of  an  old  broker,  and  might  be  thrown 
into  a  bargain  with  a  suit  of  old  clothes. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  in  no  hurry- 
about  such  a  thing  as  this,  I  suppose.  I  should 
like  to  have  that — mirror — I  own ;  but  one  doesn't 
go  to  Kome  in  a  day." 

"  Eh,  eh  !  my  good  Herr  Max — but  one  may  sell 
a  looking-glass  in  a  day.  For  example  :  you  know 
the  old  castle  just  outside  the  town  ?  " 

"  Castle  Eegenstein  ?     What  then  ?  " 

"  Aha !  the  tumble  -  down  old  castle  is  to  be 
made  to  tumble  up  again,  brand  new.  It  has  been 
taken  by  a  great  foreign  baroness  who  loves  the 
antique  and  has  come  to  Herr  Elias  to  help  her." 

"And  that  mirror ?"  asked  Max,  feeling 

himself  turn  pale. 

"And  that  glass,  as  you  rightly  say,  my  good 
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Herr  Max,  is  just  the  thing  for  a  great  foreign 
baroness  with  a  taste  for  the  antique,  the  cheap, 
and  the  beautiful.  On  my  word,  it  will  make  the 
Elsa  look  like  a  baroness,  but  it  will  make  a  baron- 
ess look  like  the  Elsa  I  And  to-morrow,  my  good 
Herr  Max,  that  beautiful,  cheap  bargain  will  be  at 
Regenstein,  and  in  the  Adler  Gasse  no  more ;  here 
to-day,  gone  to-morrow,  as  they  say,  and  even  so 
are  we  all." 

It  only  wanted  this  to  prove  to  him  how  the 
face  had  by  this  time  grown  to  be  a  part  of  himself 
— how  its  loss  would  fill  him  with  an  eternal 
hunger.  True,  it  was  nothing  more  to  him  as  a 
painter,  but  it  had  been  the  soul  of  his  soul :  its 
very  shadow  was  his  life's  one  reality.  It  would 
have  been  easier  to  part  with  Elsa  than  with  her. 

"  And  the  price  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  fever. 

"Dirt. is  dear  to  it,  my  good  Herr  Max.  I  shall 
charge  the  good  baroness  five  hundred  little  gulden 
— not  a  kreutzer  more." 

"  Five  hundred  gulden  ! " 

"  And  dirt  cheap,  my  good  Herr  Max  !  It  is  not 
one  per  cent  on  what  I  gave." 

"  Five  hundred  gulden — for  what  I  was  to  pay 
for  in  kreutzers  ?  " 

"  Eh,  eh !  but  you  will  pay  me  no  rent  in  Rome  : 
and  you  are  not  a  baroness,  my  good " 

"  The  devil  take  your  good  Herr  Max  and  your 
five  hundred  gulden  ! " 
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"  Eh,  eh,  eh  !  not  so  fast,  my  good  Herr  Max  ! — 
Perhaps  he  may." 

VIII. 

It  may  be  remembered — or  forgotten — that  five 
hundred  gulden,  a  fortune  to  a  poor  German  art 
student,  was  precisely  the  amount  of  the  prize. 

Max  Brendel  had  not  been  to  bed  for  weeks,  nor 
did  he  lie  down  to-night,  though  his  head  really 
ached  almost  as  much  as  he  had  professed  to  Elsa. 
He  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  from  midnight  to 
morning.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  accursed 
prize !  It  was  not  in  nature  to  bear  the  thought 
that  his  genius  wife  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
vulgar  traffic  between  a  baroness  and  a  broker. 
It  would  be  profanation,  sacrilege,  to  allow  this 
masterpiece  of  supernature  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
fine  lady's  boudoir,  far  away  from  the  only  eyes 
that  could  penetrate  its  secret  and  comprehend  its 
wonder.  After  all,  was  the  prize  itself,  morally 
speaking,  his  own?  Did  it  not  belong  to  the 
vision  who  had  as  it  were  intrusted  it  to  him? 
Would  not  Adolf  Meyer  have  won  it  but  for  her  ? 
Was  it  not  a  debt  to  be  repaid  ?  Elsa  might  have 
vowed  her  ear-rings  a  thousand  times  over,  and 
nothing  would  have  come  of  it :  the  lady  of  the 
diamond  locks  came,  was  seen,  and  conquered.  It 
was  to  him  alone  she  had  revealed  herself;  and 
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now,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  five  hundred  gulden, 
she,  the  mistress,  genius,  and  poetry  of  his  life  was 
to  be  sold  from  him  to — a  baroness  !  To  lose  her 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  five  hundred  gulden,  would 
be  literally  to  sell  his  blessing  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

And  Elsa? — Well,  he  would  be  true  to  her,  of 
course :  but  would  is  not  could,  and  Elsa  was  not 
his  soul.  This  was  his  soul :  and  to  sever  himself 
from  his  soul  is  the  one  thing  that  man  cannot  do. 
It  did  not  strike  him  that  selling  Elsa  for  an  old 
looking-glass  was  at  least  as  much  like  Esau's 
bargain  as  the  other  alternative. 

At  last,  having  worked  himself  to  that  pitch  of 
fever-heat  in  which  men  are  most  prone  to  make 
irrevocable  decisions,  he  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  destiny. 

"  I  must  see  Elsa  at  once,"  he  thought :  "  if  I 
see  Herr  Elias  before  I  see  Elsa  I  will  keep  the 
mirror :  if  I  see  Elsa  before  I  see  Herr  Elias  I  will 
keep  the  prize."  At  any  rate,  he  threw  the  advan- 
tage of  probability  on  the  side  of  Elsa. 

It  was  early,  but  not  too  early  to  visit  his  be- 
trothed :  the  sun  was  up,  and  she  was  always  up 
before  the  sun.  He  took  a  last  lingering  look  at 
his  shrine,  covered  it  again,  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  room  and  the  house. 

"  Eh,  eh,  my  good  Herr  Max,"  coughed  Herr  Elias 
in  his  ear.  "  I  am  come  to  take  away  the  glass,  for 


the  baroness  at  Regenstein.  Ah,  it  is  the  early 
bird  that  picks  up  the  worm." 

It  was  decided,  then.  With  the  best  will  to  see 
Elsa  before  there  was  any  apparent  chance  of  see- 
ing Herr  Elias,  he  had  seen  Herr  Elias  before  Elsa. 
It  seemed  to  him  less  his  own  voice  than  the  voice  of 
the  chance  he  had  invoked  that  stammered  out — 

"Not  so,  Herr  Elias.  With  five  hundred  and 
one  gulden  I  outbid  the  baroness.  The  mirror  is 
mine." 

"  Aha  I  I  thought  you  would  buy,"  said  Herr 
Elias,  nodding  his  head  sagaciously.  "You  are 
wise,  my  good  Herr  Max,  and  I  wish  you  joy." 

So  ended  the  struggle  for  the  prize  of  Rome. 
It  was  gained  only  to  be  thrown  away  for  a  fancy 
— for  a  dream.  Max  had  obtained  his  heart's 
desire,  but  he  threw  down  his  hat  and  cloak — he 
could  not  go  to  see  Elsa  now. 

There  would  be  time  enough  for  him  to  think 
how  he  could  keep  the  prize,  so  as  to  pay  Herr 
Elias,  and  at  the  same  time  get  out  of  going  to 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  for  at  least  one  morning,  he 
would  revel  in  his  dream  —  now  his  very  own. 
Partly  to  kill  thought,  partly  from  impulse,  partly 
to  make  work  an  excuse  for  not  visiting  Elsa,  he 
placed  a  fresh  canvas  on  the  easel,  took  a  crayon 
and  began  a  bold  sketch  of  the  same  figure  in 
another  form. 

He   soon  became   so   absorbed  in  the  work   of 
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giving  a  new  shape  to  his  one  idea  that  he  failed 
to  hear  a  quick  though  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  It 
was  repeated  before  he  answered  "  Come  m." 

"  Elsa ! "  he  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"  I  couldn't  help  coming,  Max,"  she  said.  "  I 
was  dreaming  all  night  long  you  were  ill.  No- 
body knows  I'm  here,  and  if  they  did  I  shouldn't 
mind,  so  long  as  you're  well." 

He  stood  up  with  his  back  against  the  easel,  so 
as  to  hide  the  subject  of  the  sketch  on  which  he 
was  engaged. 

"  Quite  well,  as  you  see,  Elsa.  I  was  only  wait- 
ing till  it  was  late  enough  to  come  to  you.  I  wish, 
though — I  hope  you  have  not  been  seen  coming  to 
me — Herr  Elias  is " 

"  Late  enough,  Max !  Why,  it's  close  on  noon. 
Do  you  think  I  should  have  come  to  you  unless  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming  to  me,  and  that  it 
must  be  because  you  were  ill  ?  " 

This  was  the  first  reproachful  speech  she  had 
ever  made  him  since  their  betrothal  two  years  ago. 

"  So  late  ?  Near  noon  ?  Impossible  !  But  I 
have  been  working " 

"  What !  again,  again  ?  Oh,  Max,  can't  you  put 
by  your  work  for  one  day,  when  we  have  so  few 
together  now  ?  I  am  anxious  about  you,  Max  : 
you  will  be  really  ill,  and  then  though  I  shall 
keep  you  a  little  while  longer  you'll  lose  your 
great  chance  by  having  to  stay  at  home.  I 
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wouldn't  keep  you  from  going  away,  no,  not  for 
the  world.  There— put  down  your  crayon :  you'll 
have  lots  of  time  for  work  in  Rome  when  you 
haven't  got  Elsa  to  plague  you.  Why,  what's 
this  ?  You  are  drawing  the  same  girl  you  got 
the  prize  for, — who  is  she,  Max?" 

"  Nobody,  Elsa — nobody  at  alL  Fancy  :  nothing 
more.  Why,  what  girl  is  there  like  that  in  all  the 
town  ?  And  you  know  I  haven't  been  away  to  look 
for  models." 

"  Really — nobody  ?  You  have  never  seen  any- 
body like  that,  with  the  grey  eyes  and  the  yel- 
low hair,  and  the  skin  that  looks  as  if  you  could 
see  the  light  through  ?  Not  even  before  you  saw 
me?" 

"Really— nobody." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Max  !  I  shouldn't  have  liked 
anybody  real  to  have  got  you  the  prize  but  me. 
Only  I  heard  Rothkopf  saying  to  Sleinitz  that 
you  couldn't  have  done  that  without  a  model,  and 
they  were  wondering  who  she  could  be.  Then 
there  is  really  nobody  like  that — nobody  at  all  ? " 

"  What  a  little  infidel  you  are,  Elsa  !  will  you  not 
take  my  word  ?  There  is  really  nobody  like  that 
— on  my  honour.  Will  that  help  you  to  believe 
me?" 

"  I  should  be  so  horribly  jealous  if  there  were. 
Not  because  she'd  be  beautiful,  I'm  sure,  though 
you've  made  her  so  :  a  woman  like  that  could  never 
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be  quite  real.  She  looks  spun  out  of  crystal,  and 
as  if  flesh  and  blood  weren't  good  enough  for  her. 
I  don't  like  that  deep  look  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
doesn't  look  good,  Max — not  even,  somehow,  about 
her  hair.  She  is  like  what  Lorelei  must  be  in  the 
song,  or  perhaps  like  the  Greek  woman  you  told 
me  of  who  made  people  look  at  her  till  they 
turned  to  stone.  And  yet  she  is  beautiful ;  and 
I'm  so  glad  she's  like  nobody  real — that  you  have 
never  known  anybody  like  her." 

"  Pictures  are  strange  things,  Elsa  ;  they  come 
from  nobody  knows  where." 

"I  shall  call  her  the  Glass-Queen.  If  ever  I 
meet  her  I  shall  be  afraid  to  touch  her,  for  fear  she 
should  break  in  one  of  my  two  left  hands." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  be  afraid — you'll  never  meet 
her.  She  came  from  nowhere — I've  looked  at  you 
so  much  that  I  suppose  you  have  suggested  your 
own  opposite.  But  there — that's  enough  of  her." 

But  a  woman  need  not  be  of  flesh  and  blood  to 
inspire  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  a  loving  girl.  Elsa 
loved  so  well  that  she  could  have  been  jealous  of  a 
cat  that  came  between  herself  and  Max — how  much 
more  jealous  must  she  be  of  what  seemed  to  belong 
to  another  life  that  she  could  hardly  comprehend  ? 
After  all,  she  was  something  of  a  child.  She  put 
both  her  hands  on  his  shoulder,  looked  up  into  his 
eyes,  and  said — in  order  to  hear  once  more  from 
his  lips  the  answer  that  she  knew  would  come — 
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"  Please  tell  me  once  more,  Max — I  won't  be 
angry, — did  you  never — never  since  you  were  born 
— see  any  living  woman  to  haunt  you  as  she  must 
have  done?" 

Why  he  did  not  take  her  into  his  confidence  is 
clear  enough.  Among  more  obvious  reasons,  she 
had  ceased  to  belong  to  his  secret  inner  life,  new- 
born long  since  he  had  first  known  her ;  and  though 
in  his  heart  he  no  longer  called  himself  a  madman, 
he  could  not,  without  long  hesitation,  confess  him- 
self to  be  the  apparent  victim  of  an  illusion.  But, 
in  his  masculine  stupidity,  he  was,  instead  of  being 
flattered  by  her  instinctive  jealousy,  provoked  by 
her  seemingly  incredulous  persistence. 

"Never,  Elsa,"  he  said,  more  vehemently  than 
the  occasion  appeared  to  need, — "never,  since  I 
was  born.  There  is  no  such  woman.  There  never 
has  been — there  never  will  be.  Never,  on  my 
honour,  Elsa!" 

"  I  am  so  glad !     You  swear  it,  Max  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it,  by  all  that  is  holy.  There — are  you 
content  now  ?  " 

"More  than  content,  Max  —  thank  you  for  not 
laughing  at  my " 

Both  were  talking  so  earnestly  that  they  did  not 
perceive  themselves  to  be  no  longer  alone.  The 
door,  however,  might  easily  have  been  opened  by 
any  stranger  who  was  weary  of  waiting  for  ad- 
mittance ;  and  Herr  Elias,  or  any  other  member  of 
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the  household,  might  well  have  shown  a  visitor  the 
way  without  being  heard  upon  the  stairs.  In  any 
case,  when  Elsa  turned  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  one 
who  was  both  a  stranger  and  not  a  stranger :  upon 
one  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  yet  had  seen 
once  before. 

She  started  and  pointed  towards  the  visitor — she 
would  have  spoken,  but  her  tongue  felt  paralysed  : 
Max  looked — and,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life, 
nearly  refused  to  believe  his  own  eyes.  Just 
within  the  door,  with  her  fingers  still  on  the 
handle,  stood  a  lady — the  exact  double,  down  to 
the  minutest  detail  of  feature  and  expression,  of 
the  picture  which  had,  with  such  seeming  un- 
reason, clouded  Elsa' s  peace  of  mind.  Max  Bren- 
del  saw,  either  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  the 
phantom  of  the  mirror. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  there  was  one  thing 
he  did  not  see — how  the  colour  died  in  a  moment 
out  of  Elsa's  cheeks,  and  the  light  from  her  eyes, 
only  to  return  in  a  new  way.  Here,  then,  was 
the  secret  of  the  mysterious  picture  that  had  come 
from  nowhere  ;  and  Max,  Elsa's  true  Max,  had  lied, 
nay,  had  perjured  himself  to  her  while  her  hands 
rested  trustingly  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  eyes 
were  looking  straight  into  his  own.  Here,  then, 
was  the  secret  of  his  altered  ways  —  not  hard 
work,  not  anxiety  for  Elsa's  sake,  but  a  strange 
woman  whose  very  name  he  had  not  dared  to 
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mention  in  her  ears,  and  to  conceal  whose  very 
existence  he  had  taken  the  name  of  love  itself 
in  vain.  What  was  the  worth  now  of  anything 
he  had  ever  vowed  to  her?  Gentle  as  she  was, 
Elsa  was  not  one  to  let  herself  be  trampled  upon 
by  a  rival,  even  if  that  rival  were  a  queen.  She 
drew  up  her  small  figure  to  its  full  height,  and, 
poor  little  lourgeoise  though  she  was,  looked  stead- 
fastly upon  her  magnificent  rival,  without  flinching, 
though  her  heart  felt  breaking  in  two. 

As  for  Max,  who  knew  how  little  any  real  woman 
that  could  be  visible  to  Elsa  had  to  do  with  a 
shadow  that  was  visible  to  himself  alone,  he  knew 
not  what  to  think,  say,  or  do.  What  Elsa  must 
think  of  it  he  could  dimly  guess,  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  explain  at  the  moment,  or  indeed 
ever,  without  appearing  to  pile  Pelions  upon  Ossas 
of  extravagant  perjuries.  If  he  had  only  taken 
Elsa  into  his  confidence  at  first,  all  might  have 
been  well ;  but  it  was  too  late  now.  He  could 
only  stare  silently. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  herself,  whoever  she  might 
be,  stood  gracefully  just  within  the  door  and  smiled 
graciously. 

"  Herr  Max  Brendel  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  voice  like 
the  sound  of  glass  bells  struck  lightly,  so  sweet, 
ringing,  clear,  yet  far  away  did  it  seem.  "  Silence 
gives  assent,  does  it  not  ?  And  as  nobody  answered 
I  supposed  I  might  come  in.  Forgive  me,  though, 
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if  I  am  one  too  many.     Mademoiselle  is  a  model, 
I  suppose  ?      I  congratulate   you  on  finding   one 

so  pretty.     I  came " 

"/  am  no  model,  madame,  and  it  is  I  am  one 
too  many,"  broke  out  poor  Elsa,  the  preacher  of 
patience,  unable  to  contain  herself  longer  in  the 
presence  of  such  hypocrisy.  "  Herr  Max  Brendel " 
indeed ! — as  though  she,  whose  portrait  he  had 
been  a  whole  month  in  painting,  did  not  know 
her  painter's  name !  Then,  fearful  of  breaking 
down  before  her  rival  and  her  false  lover,  she 
hurried  from  the  room,  ran  home,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed,  and  moaned.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
a  very  April  of  ready  tears  and  smiles — but  now 
the  tears  came  hard,  as  though  their  fountain  had 
been  scorched  dry. 


IX. 


"  You  have  not  told  me  yet,"  said  the  lady,  with 
her  brightest  smile,  "  if  I  really  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  with  Herr  Max  Brendel  ?  But  you  need 
not  tell  me  —  you  have  a  painter's  eyes.  I  am 
come,  I  was  about  to  say,  to  thank  in  person 
the  young  artist  who  has  honoured  me  by  staking 
his  earliest  success  upon  the  merits  of  my  poor 
features.  Let  me  be  the  warmest,  if  not  the  first, 
in  my  congratulations.  I  saw  your  work  in  the 
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Rath-haus — I  mistook  it  for  a  Titian,  and  I  ought 
to  know.  I  assure  you  that  my  friends  from 
Munich  were  glowing  with  your  praises :  you  will 
hear  from  them  again  before  long.  Meanwhile, 
let  me  be  your  first  patron,  if  you  don't  object  to 
my  taking  a  title  that  honours  me  more  than  you. 
The  old  castle  must  have  a  gallery,  and  I  long  to 
inaugurate  my  reign  there  with  the  first  picture  of 
the  already  great,  the  future  famous  master,  Max 
Brendel.  Set  your  own  value  upon  me,  and  let 
myself  be  my  own." 

At  first  he  thought  that  the  vision  of  the  mirror 
must  have  taken  substance ;  but  her  mention  of 
the  old  castle  showed  her  to  be  only  the  newly- 
arrived  foreign  baroness  of  Herr  Elias.  If  so,  in 
spite  of  the  startling  coincidence,  she  was  real  flesh 
and  blood,  and  not  the  fetch  of  a  phantom :  and  in 
that  case  he  might  be  bold  enough  to  use  his 
tongue.  He  bowed. 

"I  am  Max  Brendel,  gracious  lady.  For  your 
praise  I  will  not  try  to  thank  you.  The  face  came 
to  me — I  know  not  how — but  it  was  yours,  and 
how  could  I  fail  to  succeed  when  so  inspired? 
Never  did  I  paint  like  that  before — never,  something 
tells  me,  shall  I  be  able  to  paint  like  that  again." 
Now  that  his  tongue  was  loosed,  it  seemed  quite 
natural  to  find  himself  talking  to  one  whose  face 
and  form  had  filled  his  heart  and  mind  for  so  long, 
and  who,  though  a  stranger,  was  already  his  most 
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familiar  friend.  Even  her  voice  was  too  much  in 
harmony  with  her  crystalline  beauty  to  sound 
strange  after  it  had  once  pronounced  his  name. 
Even  such  was  the  voice  of  which  he  had  dreamed 
in  connection  with  his  shadow,  and  which  he  had 
already  essayed  in  vain  to  hear.  "  But,  alas  ! "  he 
went  on,  "I  would  let  you  have  the  picture  will- 
ingly as  a  gift  if  it  were  my  own  —  you  have 
already  more  than  paid  me  for  a  life's  work — but 
it  is  a  rule  that  the  prize -painting  becomes  the 
property  of  the  town." 

"  A  foolish,  unjust  rule,  Herr  Brendel.  It  means 
that  you  have  sold  for — what  was  it  ? — a  wretched 
five  hundred  gulden  what  would  have  fetched  at 
least  five  thousand  in  Munich,  or  Paris,  or  Florence, 
or  Moscow.  You  have  let  the  town  cheat  you, 
Herr  Brendel.  Five  hundred  gulden  may  be  some- 
thing to  a  poor  and  clever  student :  it  is  an  insult 
to  a  master.  But  we  will  have  our  revenge.  Paint 
me  a  replica  for  five  thousand  gulden.  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  that  picture,  and  the  copy  shall  be 
better  even  than  the  original,  for  I  will  sit  to  you 
in  person  this  time." 

Her  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  flattery  of  self- 
praise.  More  than  this,  her  offer  enabled  him  to 
purchase  the  mirror  without  giving  up  his  journey 
to  Kome.  But  where  was  the  thought  that  should 
have  come  first — "  Five  thousand  gulden  !  I  can 
marry  Elsa  now  without  going  to  Kome"?  A 
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month  ago  he  would  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and 
worshipped  the  bearer  of  such  a  gift  from  heaven 
to  Elsa  and  to  him.  And  he  was  fain  to  worship  ; 
but  not  for  Elsa's  sake,  and  not  wholly  for  his  own. 
He  had  not  studied  for  weeks  the  mute  secrets  of 
such  lips  and  eyes  in  vain.  Now  that  the  lips  were 
no  longer  mute,  he  felt  that  he  both  heard  and  saw 
the  incarnation  of  his  dream. 

She  was,  indeed,  transcendently  beautiful — to 
him ;  arid  then  he  had  never  seen  her  smile  before. 
There  was  the  same  exquisite  symmetry  of  form 
and  feature,  the  same  diamond  sheen  of  hair,  the 
same  transparent  rose  in  her  cheek,  the  same  won- 
derful depth  in  her  speaking  eyes.  Her  tall  and 
graceful  though  fragile  figure,  hitherto  unseen,  her 
noble  bearing,  her  musical  voice,  and  her  gracious 
words,  were  new  and  crowning  charms.  He  bent 
forward  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"Be  all  things  as  you  will,  gracious  lady,"  he 
said ;  "  but  let  no  money  come  between  the  artist 
and  his  inspiration — his  first  inspiration.  I  will  do 
all  things  for  you." 

She  smiled  upon  him  yet  more  winningly. 

"  But  I  must  insist  on  my  part  of  the  bargain, 
my  dear  Herr  Max.  The  less  an  artist  cares  for 
wealth,  the  more  his  purse  should  be  thought 
of  by  others.  It  is  only  a  trifle — what  are  five 
thousand  gulden,  what  are  five  hundred  thousand, 
between  me  and  you  ?  I  offer  you  a  swift  and  sure 
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way  to  glory,  which  you  covet  more  than  wealth — 
be  it  yours  to  show  your  gratitude  by  letting  me 
make  you  rich  besides.  Your  biographers  shall  not 
write  of  your  first  patroness  that  she  preyed  upon 
your  genius  like  a  vampire  —  that  she  devoured 
your  heart's  blood  and  gave  you  no  reward.  They 
shall  call  me  the  generous  friend  as  well  as  the 
keen-eyed  connoisseur — I  too  have  my  ambitions, 
my  vanities,  my  whims,  and  that  is  one. — Ah ! 
what  is  this?"  she  asked,  looking  at  the  canvas. 
"  You  have  already  begun  upon  me  a  second  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  gracious  lady,  that  is  nothing,"  said  Max, 
half-confused.  "  Only  when  one's  mind  is  full  of  a 
subject  to  overflowing  it  runs  out  into  many  forms  ; 
it  is  a  poor  theme  that  one  can  exhaust  in  a  single 
picture — and  this " 

" Au  revoir,  then.  To-morrow,  at  this  hour,  I 
will  come  again,  and  we  will  begin  in  earnest." 

His  prayer,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  for  a  short 
cut  to  fame  and  fortune,  had  indeed  been  answered. 
Already,  without  having  gone  to  Kome,  his  fame 
had  been  carried  to  Munich  by  his  judges,  and  he 
was  being  launched  into  the  wide  ocean  of  art  by 
one  who  was  as  munificent  as  she  was  beautiful, 
and  had  already  mistaken  him  for  Titian.  He  was, 
indeed,  no  longer  the  same  Max  Brendel.  His 
hopes  for  a  long  struggle  in  order  to  wring  domes- 
tic happiness  with  a  simple  girl  from  the  unwilling 
hands  of  unfavourable  fortune  seemed  inexpressibly 

s.s. — xii.  E 
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poor  and  mean.  He  was  still  betrothed  to  Elsa, 
of  course,  and  must  marry  her  in  time,  however 
much  his  bourgeoise  wife,  a  common  journeyman's 
daughter,  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a  life-journey 
that  led  him  among  baronesses — that  would  lead 
him  soon  among  the  princes  of  art,  and,  in  time, 
among  the  princes  of  this  world.  Titian  was  the 
friend  of  an  emperor ;  and,  in  a  word,  what  with 
past  despair,  present  triumph,  and  future  glory,  the 
head  of  Max  Brendel  was  fairly  turned.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  the  mirror  itself  would  have  been  less 
wonderful.  It  is  well  for  men  that  their  successes, 
for  the  most  part,  come  slowly,  late,  and  tempered 
with  much  alloy ;  when  they  come  all  at  once,  and 
in  the  very  outset  of  youth,  they  act  like  furious  wine. 
That  same  evening  a  messenger  from  Kegenstein 
brought  him,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  notes  for  five 
thousand  gulden,  with  one  line  of  writing  :  "  From 
my  left  hand  to  my  right — a  contribution  to  the 
biography  of  a  connoisseur."  He  scarcely  compre- 
hended the  words,  but  he  gathered  that  the  donor 
would  accept  of  no  refusal,  and  delicately  wished 
him  to  feel  that  she  was  merely  gratifying  a  caprice 
of  her  own  in  paying  him  before  his  work  was  be- 
gun. Well,  then,  he  must  work  for  her  all  the 
more  devotedly,  that  was  all,  and  Kome  must  be 
out  of  the  question  while  she  needed  him.  Down 
he  went  at  once  to  Herr  Elias,  with  a  note  for  five 
hundred  gulden  in  his  hand. 
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"  That  is  for  the  mirror,"  he  said. 

"  Aha !  you  pay  promptly,  my  good  Herr  Max," 
said  Herr  Elias,  as  he  examined  the  note.  "Eh, 
eh!  this  comes  from  Castle  Kegenstein — you  are 
in  luck's  way,  my  good  young  gentleman,  if  you 
have  dealings  there.  And  to  get  a  glass  like  that 
for  five  hundred  gulden — that  happens  not  every 
day  !  But  you  deserve  it,  my  good  Herr  Max  :  you 
pay  your  debts  down  on  the  nail,  not  like  that 
rogue  of  a  Meyer,  who  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave 
the  world  that  he  does  not  wait  to  pay  me  my  little 
bill" 

"  Meyer  ?     What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  How  ?  Have  you  not  heard  ?  He  has  drowned 
himself,  that's  all ;  nothing  more,  my  good  Herr 
Max — nothing  more." 

"Good  heaven! " 

"  Yes,  my  good  Herr  Max.  In  the  water.  They 
found  his  hat  swimming  an  hour  ago — a  very  bad 
hat  indeed.  Not  worth  two  kreutzers,  on  my  word. 
But  I  can  do  it  up,  my  good  Herr  Max ;  and  if  you 
want  a  hat  for  Sundays " 

But  Max  was  gone.  He  ran  out  and  hurried 
straight  to  Meyer's  lodging.  It  was  only  too  likely 
that  the  diseased  temper  of  the  young  man,  full 
of  all  the  weakness  of  genius  and  wanting  all  its 
strength,  should,  in  the  first  frenzy  of  exaggerated 
disappointment,  have  led  him  to  suicide.  He  had 
never  fought  against  an  impulse,  and  he  had  staked 
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his  whole  career  upon  the  prize.  Max  almost  felt 
responsible  for  his  rival's  death,  even  though  his 
conscience,  in  this  matter,  was  clear. 

Arrived  at  Meyer's  lodging  he  found  the  news 
only  too  true.  Eothkopf  and  Sleinitz,  walking 
along  the  river-side,  had  caught  sight  of  a  black 
hat  floating  down  the  stream.  It  was  carried  by 
an  eddy  into  a  bed  of  rushes,  whence  Eothkopf 
amused  himself  by  hooking  it  to  shore.  He  re- 
cognised it  at  once  —  it  contained  his  practical 
joke  of  the  laurel  crown.  Then  it  came  out  that 
the  unlucky  Meyer  had  returned  from  the  competi- 
tion in  a  half-crazed  condition,  had  said  no  word  to 
a  soul,  had  gone  to  his  room  for  an  instant  or  two, 
had  hurried  out  again,  as  the  servant  said,  like  a 
wild  man,  and  had  never  returned. 

He  had  no  friends  in  the  place,  and  his  habits 
were  so  retired  and  reserved  that  nobody  knew 
whether  he  had  any  relations  anywhere,  much  less 
where  they  were  to  be  found.  Max  knew  him 
better  than  anybody,  and  he,  under  the  circum- 
stances, took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  searching 
Meyer's  rooms  in  order  to  find  out  any  possible  clue 
to  the  whereabouts  of  his  family.  That  it  was  a 
case  of  suicide  none  could  doubt  for  a  moment. 
The  hat  was  evidence  of  his  having  been  in  the 
river ;  and  the  stream  was  so  swift  and  strong  that 
even  a  good  swimmer  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
escape,  much  more  a  feeble  lad  like  Meyer,  who  did 
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not  know  how  to  swim.  That  the  body,  in  spite  of 
search,  had  not  been  found,  proved  nothing :  so 
strong  a  current  would  soon  have  carried  it  many 
miles  away.  But  assurance  became  doubly  sure 
when  Max  found  the  following  note,  scrawled  in 
pencil,  pinned  to  a  pillow : — 

"  Know  all  men  that  I,  Adolf  Meyer,  the  painter, 
have  been  conquered  by  sorcery.  I  accuse  Max 
Brendel  of  being  in  league  with  the  devil.  I  quit 
with  scorn  and  loathing  a  world  where  genius  has 
to  contend  with  infernal  powers,  and  I  go  to  find 
my  glory  where  the  work  of  wizards  hath  not  to 
be  judged  by  fools.  Seek  for  the  body  of  Adolf 
Meyer  beneath  the  river ;  for  his  soul  above  the 
stars. — A.  M." 

So  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  crazy  soul  had 
gone  mad  on  the  first  provocation,  and  had  died. 
But  much  was  due  to  his  memory  at  the  hands  of 
Max  Brendel.  The  authorities,  though  slowly  mov- 
ing, would  soon  arrive  to  seal  the  room.  The  inco- 
herent piece  of  writing  would  assuredly  condemn 
its  author  to  the  burial  of  a  self-murderer ;  while 
the  Prophetess  herself,  who,  still  under  her  canvas 
cover,  lay  upon  the  floor,  would  be  overhauled  by 
ignorant  and  careless  hands  and  insulted  by  mock- 
ing tongues.  The  successful  man,  who  had  uncon- 
sciously driven  his  rival  to  a  grave  in  the  river, 
was  bound  to  do  all  he  could  for  Meyer's  immediate 
memory  and  future  reputation.  He  felt  no  hesita- 
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tion  in  at  once  destroying  the  scrawl,  and  in  con- 
veying the  Prophetess,  without  lifting  her  veil,  to 
his  own  lodging.  He  was  the  natural  guardian  of 
all  that  might  conduce  to  shed  any  sort  of  halo  on 
the  head  of  one  who  would  still  have  been  living 
but  for  him.  Perhaps,  too,  Meyer's  relations,  when 
discovered,  might  prove  to  be  poor  people,  to 
whom  the  Prophetess  might  be  of  service.  Mean- 
while it  would  be  safe  in  his  keeping  from  being 
seen  prematurely.  He  sealed  the  cover  and  placed 
the  picture  against  the  wall. 

Of  course  all  this  kept  him  from  going  at  once  to 
make  his  peace  with  Elsa.  Indeed  his  mind  was 
in  such  a  whirl  that  he  hardly  realised  the  breach 
between  himself  and  her.  He  counted  his  remain- 
ing four  thousand  five  hundred  gulden  and  then 
turned  to  the  looking-glass,  the  abode  of  his  fam- 
iliar spirit,  to  thank  the  shadow  of  the  donor  and 
to  gaze  upon  her  beauty  with  tenfold  rapture. 

The  face  was  gone.  He  saw  only  his  own  re- 
flection, just  as  he  would  have  seen  it  in  the  com- 
monest of  toilet  mirrors.  Five  hundred  gulden 
had  proved  a  long  price  to  pay. 

Never  mind,  though — he  could  afford  it,  and 
gratitude  was  not  to  be  measured  by  gulden. 
Moreover,  if  he  had  lost  the  shadow,  he  had  gained 
the  substance.  His  patroness  was  real  and  he 
was  sane :  he  lived  in  a  mere  dream  no  more. 
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In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  a  question  whether 
his  recovered  sanity  was  quite  so  much  an  advan- 
tage as  he  supposed.  When  one  loves  a  dream, 
the  love  is  a  dream :  when  the  dream  one  loves 
becomes  a  reality,  the  love  also  becomes  real. 

He  was  still  Elsa's  betrothed :  she  still  wore  his 
ring,  though  it  now  scorched  and  pained  her.  But 
his  daily  visits  to  the  Baroness  could  not  Fail  to 
exercise  over  him  a  perilous  fascination.  Coward- 
ice, though  he  had  never  hitherto  shown  himself  a 
coward,  was  the  all-powerful  cause  of  his  putting 
off  a  reconciliation  with  his  betrothed,  first  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  then  from  day  to  day.  He  had 
never  known  a  great  lady  in  his  life  before ;  and 
the  Baroness  was  to  the  poor  student  the  princess 
of  a  fairy  tale.  The  very  perfume  of  her  dress 
intoxicated  him.  Then  she  had  none  of  the  com- 
monplace prettiness  of  Elsa :  she  wore  the  beauty 
of  a  loftier  world.  She  was  a  goddess  :  Elsa  only 
a  girl.  And  she  could  talk  to  his  mind  as  well  as 
to  his  heart :  she  could  sympathise  with  his  higher 
ideas,  and  give  wings  to  his  brains. 

There  were  strange  things  about  her  that  en- 
hanced her  fascination,  even  though  he,  in  his 
ignorance,  failed  to  think  them  strange.  Why 
should  so  brilliant  a  being  have  come  to  bury  her 
beauty  and  her  youth  in  a  half-ruined  castle  in  so 
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out-of-the-way  a  corner  ?  Why  did  she  live  alone  ? 
Why  was  she  content  with  his  society?  Perhaps 
the  last  question  would  have  puzzled  no  other  man. 
But  these  were  not  her  most  striking  peculiarities. 
She  had  a  singular  horror  of  darkness,  and  sur- 
rounded herself  with  a  brilliant  illumination  of 
wax -candles  almost  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Her  very  bedchamber  at  midnight  was  a  blaze  of 
artificial  day.  She  had  no  feminine  taste  for  flowers, 
or  for  the  living  and  vocal  flowers  called  birds ; 
but  she  indulged  an  intense  passion  for  all  that 
gleamed  and  sparkled — for  diamonds  and  jewels  of 
every  sort  and  kind.  In  accordance  with  this 
passion,  her  rooms  were  lined  throughout  with 
mirrors  from  floor  to  ceiling — the  old  castle  should 
have  been  the  very  Palace  of  Truth  itself  for  trans- 
parency. From  the  ceiling  of  every  inhabitable 
room  hung  a  large  chandelier  composed  of  pris- 
matic lustres ;  and  she  ate  and  drank  from  the 
richest  workmanship  of  Venice  and  Prague.  The 
nature  of  her  mind  itself  was  that  of  a  mirror.  It 
was  startlingly  quick  and  bright :  no  sooner  was 
an  idea  presented  to  her  than  she  instantaneously 
reflected  it  and  made  it  her  own.  But,  unless  kept 
constantly  and  prominently  before  her,  it  passed 
away,  as  utterly  as  if  it  had  never  been,  from  the 
surface  of  her  mind.  Nor  did  she  ever  originate, 
though  taking  the  keenest  delight  in,  new  ideas. 
Whenever  Max  spoke  she  became  all  eyes  and 
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ears.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  peace  of  his 
vanity  that  he  never  met  her  in  the  company  of 
other  men,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  reflect  but 
the  lights  and  shades  of  his  own  mind.  Sometimes 
he  could  not  help  flattering  himself  that  the  interest 
sho  took  in  him  must  be  due  to  something  more 
personal  and  definite  than  a  passion  for  art  in  the 
abstract.  Once  he  caught  himself  thinking  aloud, 
"If  it  were  not  for  Elsa,  what  things  might  not 
be ! "  And,  even  as  things  were,  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  Elsa  should  interfere,  seeing  that 
he  had  not  seen  her  since  —  since  —  he  could  not 
remember  when. 

There  was  one  barrier,  however,  between  them — 
while  she  reflected  every  movement  of  his  soul,  he 
could  not  see  into  hers.  It  was  himself  that  he 
seemed  to  read  in  her.  Even  when  their  hands 
met,  there  seemed  a  thin,  indefinable  something — 
like  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  without  depth — 
that  came  between  and  prevented  an  actual  con- 
tact. Her  touch  added  no  thrill  to  his  own. 

The  second  portrait  of  the  Baroness  had  now 
long  been  finished.  As  she  had  foretold,  it  was 
better  than  even  his  prize  picture :  and  she  sent 
it  to  be  exhibited  for  a  few  days  in  the  Rath-haus, 
so  that  it  might  eclipse  its  predecessor.  All  the 
town  was  proud  of  its  citizen,  Herr  Max  Brendel, 
whose  fame  had  now  travelled  to  Munich  and  back 
again  :  and  everybody  said  that  this  was  the  master- 
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piece :  that  the  first  had  been  only  the  promise  of 
the  second.  Max  Brendel  was  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country. 

The  Baroness  was  delighted  to  reflect  all  this 
public  praise.  She  gathered  up  the  opinions  of 
everybody,  and  agreed  with  them  all. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "was  I  not  right  ?  You  must 
make  me  another  picture  for  the  old  castle  before 
you  go  to  Kome.  You  shall  make  Kegenstein  the 
most  famous  gallery  in  all  Germany." 

His  heart  rose  up  with  pride. 

"  Only  give  me  a  subject,  madam,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  will  not  rest  day  or  night  till  it  is  done." 

"A  subject?  Well — you  have  painted  Me  twice 
over,  and  the  second  was  better  than  the  first. 
Paint  me  a  third  time— the  third  time  will  be  best 
of  all." 

"  I  can  find  no  more  glorious  subject,  madam,  if 
I  wander  through  the  world." 

So  he  set  himself  to  make  a  third  and  yet  grander 
picture  of  the  Baroness.  She  was  his  inspiration, 
and  he  was  nothing  without  her. 


XI. 


Meanwhile  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
black,  worm-eaten,  rat-eaten  old  lumber-room  of 
Herr  Elias  was  any  longer  large  or  fine  enough 
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to  hold  Herr  Brendel  and  his  fortunes.  The 
Baroness  hated  all  things  dark  and  dull;  and, 
thanks  to  her  extravagant  liberality,  he  was  now 
able  to  live  in  a  style  more  in  accordance  with 
her  tastes,  which  had  become  his  own.  At  her 
direct  instigation  he  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
town  and  into  expensive  apartments.  She  wished 
her  protege  to  do  credit  to  his  patroness  and  to 
advertise  her  munificence  —  nothing  that  she  did 
was  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel — and  her  wishes 
were  his  laws.  He  obeyed  willingly — all  he  had 
came  from  her,  and  she  had  therefore  a  moral  right 
to  control  its  disposal.  Here,  in  his  new  abode,  he 
painted  en  prince  ;  and  here  he  did  other  things  en 
prince  besides.  The  steady -going  and  blameless 
young  fellow  whom  Elsa  had  called  Max  was  very 
unlike  the  famous  Herr  Brendel. 

He  had  .sown  his  modest  crop  of  wild  oats  in  his 
time,  of  course,  in  company  with  the  Rothkopfs  and 
Sleinitzes  of  the  painting-school.  He  had  never, 
before  his  betrothal  to  Elsa,  been  averse  to  such 
simple  forms  of  dissipation  as  a  poor  art-student 
might  light  upon  in  a  town  that  was  free  from  the 
cheap  and  easy  opportunities  given  by  great  cities. 
But  his  life  assumed  a  different  shape,  now  that  the 
light  touch  of  Elsa's  hand  was  removed.  Whether 
it  was  that  whenever  he  thought  of  her  he  was 
filled  with  shame,  or  whether  the  influence  of  his 
generous  benefactress  was  in  itself  a  power  of  evil, 
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there  is  no  need  to  say,  and  no  means  of  saying. 
One  thing  led  on  to  another.  The  friend  of  a 
Baroness,  whose  fame  had  travelled  to  Munich 
and  back  again,  could  not  plod  on  like  poor  Max 
Brendel.  All  the  great  painters  had  lived  mag- 
nificently— Titian,  Kubens,  Eaphael — and  should 
Brendel  give  himself  any  lower  example  than  the 
highest  of  all  ?  Even  in  the  most  obscure  of  towns, 
if  a  man  is  bent  upon  it,  he  may  contrive  to  launch 
out  in  style.  Max  Brendel  launched  out  in  the 
style  of  a  lion. 

Indeed  he  was  really  a  lion.  He  dined  with  the 
Burgomaster,  and  painted  for  him  a  small  picture 
of  the  Baroness  in  the  character  of  Justice.  He 
lectured  in  the  painting-school,  to  which  he  con^ 
descended  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  Baroness  in 
the  character  of  Clio.  He  sent  to  Munich  a  great 
picture  of  the  Baroness  as  St  Catherine :  he  sent 
another  great  picture  of  the  Baroness,  as  Thus- 
nelda,  to  Berlin.  He  received  several  commis- 
sions from  those  who  admired  his  finished  style, 
and  his  patrons  regularly  received  a  portrait  of 
the  Baroness,  in  some  new  character,  in  return. 
Foreign  visitors  came  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  Herr  Professor  Brendel.  He  restored  to  the 
Academy  the  prize  he  had  gained,  and  the  student 
who  had  painted  the  modest  landscape  was  sent  to 
Kome.  He  was  invited  to  leave  his  native  town  and 
to  settle  in  a  larger  field,  but  he  always  refused : 
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patriotism  was  the  excuse,  but  the  Baroness  was 
the  cause.  He  gave  dinners  that  outdid  the  Burgo- 
master's, with  wine  that  outshone  the  Bishop's. 
No  longer  did  he  associate  with  those  honest 
comrades  of  his,  Sleinitz  and  Kothkopf.  He  spoke 
to  them  kindly  when  he  came  across  them,  but 
was  hail-fellow-well-met  with  them  no  more. 

Well,  such  things  happen  every  day.  There  is 
not  much  to  wonder  at  in  a  poor  man's  suddenly 
becoming  rich  and  cutting  his  old  friends.  There 
is  very  little  to  wonder  at  in  a  great  painter,  who 
has  become  a  lion,  finding  it  practically  impossible 
to  marry  a  poor  little  bourgeoise.  He  and  Elsa 
were  no  longer  in  the  same  world.  What  would 
they  all  say — what  would  the  Baroness  say?  It 
was  all  over  between  them  now. 

"  And  so  best,  I  suppose,"  he  sometimes  thought 
with  a  sigh. 


XII. 


In  one  thing  he  had  an  advantage  over  many 
great  men — he  was  not  troubled  by  the  ghosts  of 
his  humbler  days.  There  was  no  fear  of  his  being 
intruded  upon  by  Elsa  now,  though  she  had  once 
come  to  him  when  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  her. 

The  long  absence  of  her  lover  was  a  confirmation 
of  her  worst  fears :  and  at  last  it  was  impossible 
even  for  her  to  force  herself  to  believe  that  she  had 
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judged  him  harshly.  It  was  only  too  true,  too 
clear,  that  her  short-lived  dream  of  happiness  was 
past  and  gone. 

Not  that  she  spent  her  time  in  crying  her  eyes 
out.  No  one  saw  her  shed  a  tear.  Herr  Frohmann 
never  had  occasion  to  scold  her  even  for  breaking 
crockery,  much  less  for  inattention  to  his  slightest 
comfort.  To  all  appearance  she  was  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse  and  as  busy  as  a  bee.  Her  smiles  had  gone 
away  with  her  tears,  but  she  allowed  nobody  to 
miss  her  smile.  She  did  not  turn  cynic  or  cry  out 
to  all  the  fates  and  furies  because  she  had  found 
her  trust  betrayed — because  she  shared  the  common 
lot  in  finding  the  citadel  of  her  life  built  upon  a 
shoal  of  shifting  sand.  Her  heart  might  break,  but 
neither  her  strength  nor  her  pride. 

"  Elsa,  my  girl,"  said  her  father  to  her  one  even- 
ing, when,  even  in  the  workshop,  he  had  heard  Max 
Brendel's  name  spoken  of  with  honour,  "I  hear 
great  things  of  that  Max  of  thine.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  fellow  ?  From  all  I  hear,  he  ought  to 
be  thinking  of  speaking  to  me  about  the  wedding- 
day." 

She  crept  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  with  the  caress  that  had  belonged  to 
her  lover  in  old  times.  She  had  been  expecting 
the  question  to  come  at  last,  but  was  still  unpre- 
pared with  a  reply. 

"Ah,  you  think  I've  been  blind,  my  girl,"  he 
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said  in  his  rough  way,  "  but  I'm  not  so  blind  as  I 
seem.  I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  speak  first, 
but  as  you  won't,  I  must  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  Max  has  never  been  here  since  he  got 
the  prize ;  and  what's  more,  they  say  he's  to 
marry  the  Baroness  up  at  Kegenstein — they  were 
talking  about  it  to-day.  And  he's  turned  bad  and 
wild.  Elsa  Frohmann,  the  daughter  of  old  Froh- 
mann  the  wood-carver,  isn't  fit  for  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor. Never  mind,  my  girl — thank  God,  we're 
as  proud  as  he ;  and  we  won't  speak  to  those  who 
are  bad,  if  he  won't  speak  to  those  that  are  poor. 
And  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  river  as  ever  a 
Max  Brendel." 

It  was  one  thing  to  condemn  her  lover,  but  it 
was  another  thing  to  hear  him  condemned. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "it's  true  —  all's  over  be- 
tween Max  and  me.  But  it's  not  his  fault,  father  : 
how  could  a  great  and  clever  man  like  him  really 
care  for  a  poor,  plain,  clumsy  girl  like  me  ?  It  was 
all  very  well  while  he  was  poor  and  unhappy,  and 
had  seen  nobody  but  Elsa.  But  it  couldn't  last — 
how  could  it  ?  It  was  too  sweet  a  dream ;  one 
always  wakes,  always,  from  sweet  dreams.  It 
must  have  come  to  an  end,"  she  went  on,  with 
the  tears  at  last  brimming  into  her  eyes ;  "  and 
better  now  than  if  we  had  married  and  he'd  found 
out  too  late  that  he  could  not  love  me  as — as  'I 
loved  him. — Now  I  must  be  thy  Elsa,  thine  only, 
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iny  own  father  —  that's  all:  I  would  not  have 
him  unhappy  for  my  sake,  no,  not  for  all  the 
prizes  in  the  world;  and  now,  I  would  not  leave 
thee — no,  not  for  him." 

"  He's  a  blackguard,  that's  all,  Elsa,  and  thou 
art  a  little  fool.  But  if  thou  canst  forget  him,  thou 
art  wise.  Take  off  that  ring." 

"  No — not  that,  father.     I  must  keep  my  ring." 

"It  is  shameful  to  wear  it  longer,  if  thou  art 
his  betrothed  no  more.  Give  it  me,  that  I  may 
send  it  back  to  the  Herr  Professor." 

"  Oh,  let  me  be  thy  Elsa,  father ;  and  I  cannot 
be  thy  Elsa  if  I  am  untrue  to  my  betrothed — to 
my  Max  who  is  dead  and  gone."  At  last,  for  the 
first  time,  she  broke  down  :  she  fell  upon  her 
father's  neck  and  cried. 

"  Who  has  turned  into  a  scoundrel,"  he  said, 
gruffly.  But  he  said  no  more  about  the  ring. 


XIII. 

In  the  course  of  every  tale  of  real  life  there 
arrives  a  period  when  matters  develop  themselves 
eventlessly,  and  without  any  landmark  to  denote 
the  unhalting  process  of  time.  It  is  as  needless, 
as  it  would  be  impossible,  to  chronicle  all  the 
interviews  that  took  place  between  Max  Brendel 
and  his  strange  patroness.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
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that  they  gradually,  but  not  slowly,  led  to  the 
one  inevitable  end.  Max  loved  the  Baroness  more 
than  he  loved  his  own  soul — and  found  himself  in 
debt  up  to  the  ears. 

His  chief  creditor,  the  broker  and  money-lender, 
Herr  Elias,  was  not  impatient :  he  only  used  to 
grin  and  say,  "A  little  longer,  eh,  eh,  my  good 
Herr  Professor?  With  pleasure.  All  goes  well 
at  Kegenstein  ? "  But  Love  was  not  so  patient  a 
usurer. 

One  morning,  after  putting  the  last  touch  to  his 
famous  Holy  Family  with  the  Baroness  for  Ma- 
donna, hope  whispered  courage  to  his  heart. 
After  all,  why  should  he  fear?  He  was  greater 
in  the  aristocracy  of  art  than  the  Baroness  in  the 
aristocracy  of  birth :  marriage  would  be  neither 
presumption  on  his  side  nor  condescension  on  hers. 
He  thought  over  all  her  gracious  ways  to  him,  the 
pleasure  she  obviously  took  in  his  society,  their 
sympathy  in  heart  and  mind.  He  must  put  his 
fate  to  the  touch  sooner  or  later,  and  why  not 
now?  She  must  have  read  that  he  loved  her  in 
every  look  and  word ;  and  if  she  favoured  him, 
as  he  could  not  doubt,  she  must  have  set  him 
down  as  the  most  timid  or  as  the  coldest  of  lovers 
not  to  have  opened  his  heart  to  her  long  ago.  It 
was  on  a  glorious  morning  of  early  spring,  bright 
with  the  fragrant  sunshine  that  sinks  deep  and 
calls  forth  blades  of  love  even  where  none  is  sown, 

s.s. — xu.  F 
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that  he  threw  down  his  palette,  and,  following  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  impulse,  found  himself  at 
Regenstein. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  acquaintance  with 
his  patroness,  her  French  femme  de  chambre  told 
him  she  was  engaged,  and  asked  him  to  wait  a 
while.  He  was  shown,  accidentally  of  course, 
into  the  ante-chamber  ot  the  Baroness's  favourite 
boudoir.  The  inner  door,  however,  stood  ajar,  so 
that  one  of  the  innumerable  mirrors  wherewith 
the  whole  castle  was  lined  reflected  to  the  eyes  of 
Max  all  that  passed  within.  The  companion  of  the 
Baroness  was  no  other  than  the  little  old  parch- 
ment-skinned man  with  the  croaking  voice,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  awarding  the  travelling  prize 
to  Number  Five.  How  inexpressibly  far  off  that 
seemed !  —  and  yet,  far  off  as  it  was,  he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  man  had  not  the 
sunshine  of  to-day  sent  a  pang  through  his  heart. 
Memory,  as  well  as  hope  and  love,  is  awakened  by 
the  fragrance  of  such  sunshine. 

But  it  was  too  late  now,  even  though  conscience 
whispered  that  the  full  voice  of  the  new  love  was 
not  worth  a  whisper  of  the  old. 

He  was  not  a  willing  listener  to  a  conversation 
that  was  not  intended  for  him.  He  did  not,  like 
Sleinitz,  deliberately  put  his  eye  or  ear  to  the 
door,  but  he  took  for  granted  that  the  Baroness 
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was  aware  of  his  presence,  and  he  was  certain 
that  she  had  no  secrets  from  Mm.  He  made  a 
noise  with  his  chair  to  warn  her  that  he  was 
within  ear-shot,  but  it  made  no  difference,  and  the 
talk  buzzed  on.  The  first  few  words  he  did  not 
hear  ;  but  suddenly  his  hearing  was  sharpened  by 
catching  his  own  name. 

"  Max  Brendel,  of  course,"  said  the  bell-like  voice 
of  the  Baroness. 

"  Max  Brendel,  yes — but  not  of  course,"  croaked 
the  other.  "  Not  of  course,  by  any  means.  If  we 
had  not  thought  of  Max  Brendel,  I  should  not  be 
here.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  give  carte  blanche  to  Max  Brendel." 

"  And  what  is  wanted  ? "  asked  the  Baroness. 
"I  don't  quite  understand." 

"A  subject  for  a  fresco.  One  of  a  series,  re- 
presenting the  great  themes  of  German  history. 
We  need  variety  in  treatment — unity  in  plan.  I 
have  undertaken  to  furnish  two  designs — I  flatter 
myself  that  a  series  of  national  historical  pictures 
without  my  hand  would  be  like  the  English  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  without  the  title  role.  My  colleague  has 
undertaken  three  more.  But  we  must  have  a  third 
hand." 

"  And  that  must  be " 

"  So  my  colleagues  said  to  the  committee — Max 
BrendeL  But  the  committee  shook  their  heads. 
'We  are  sick  of  your  Max  Brendel/  they  said. 
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*  His  first  picture  was  the  revelation  of  a  new 
genius.  His  second  was  its  confirmation.  His 
third  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  But  tell  us  honestly,' 
they  said  to  me,  'if  that  great  genius  of  yours 
has  ever  really  painted  more  than  one  picture  in 
all  his  days?  Is  it  not' — pardon  me,  madam:  I 
quote  the  committee — l  Is  it  not  for  ever  and  ever 
the  same  eternal  woman  with  the  yellow  hair? 
She  has  done  duty  now  for  Clio,  for  Thusnelda, 
for  Justice,  for  St  Catherine,  —  in  short,  for  as 
many  pictures  as  he  has  painted,  all  as  like  one 
another  as  a  family  of  peas  in  one  shell.  He  puts 
a  costume  on  a  lay  figure,  paints  it,  and  then 
sticks  on  at  top  his  stock  head  with  the  yellow 
hair.  The  journals,'  said  the  committee,  '  are 
beginning  the  same  cry;  and  though  art -critics 
are  no  authorities  when  they  speak  for  themselves, 
they  show  how  the  wind  blows.  When  the  fresco 
is  finished,  people  must  be  struck  by  it  in  the  right 
way :  they  mustn't  only  say,  Oh,  that's  a  Brendel ; 
that's  his  yellow-haired  woman :  we've  seen  all  that 
before,  thank  you.  Max  Brendel  has  painted  him- 
self out ;  we've  had  enough  of  him.'  " 

The  Baroness  always  at  once  reflected  everybody 
and  everything.  She  did  so  now. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  They  think  him  a 
man  of  one  idea." 

"  Precisely,  madam.  Now,  as  a  rule,  the  public 
likes  a  man  with  one  idea.  It  can't  comprehend  a 
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man's  having  two.  Its  comedian  must  stick  to 
comedy  ;  its  tragedian  to  tragedy  ;  its  pianist,  who 
has  once  made  a  hit  by  playing  variations  with  one 
finger,  must  never  use  two  fingers  ;  its  singer,  with 
a  high  C,  must  sing  nothing  but  high  C's  ;  its 
painter,  who  has  once  painted  blue,  must  paint 
everything  blue,  or  be  hissed  down.  That's  the 
division  of  labour.  One  man  paints  blue,  another 
red,  another  yellow,  and  the  public  likes  it  better 
than  if  the  same  man  painted  all  three.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  to  that  limit  Max  Bren- 
del  has  come.  He  not  only  harps  on  the  same 
string — that's  nothing — but  he  has  worn  out  the 
string  he  harps  on.  We  are  getting  disappointed 
with  Max  Brendel,  madam — bitterly  disappointed ; 
and  we  won't  have  our  series  of  frescoes  spoilt  by  a 
howling  chorus  of  ( Oh,  that's  a  Brendel ;  he  can 
paint  yellow — but  a  grand  historical  fresco,  that's 
not  his  line.'  So  I  came  down  to  ask  him  for  a 
design;  and  if — pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  seem 
blunt, — if  he  gives  me  the  yellow- haired  woman 
again,  he  is — done  for." 

Max  felt  himself  turn  cold  from  head  to  foot. 
Nobody  knew  better  than  himself  that  he  was  in 
truth  an  impostor  with  but  one  idea,  and  that  not 
his  own. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Herr  Brendel  at  once  ?  " 
asked  the  Baroness.  "  I  believe  he  is  here." 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  but  I  would  rather  call  on 
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him,"  croaked  this  raven  voice  of  public  opinion. 
"  I  am  charmed  to  have  found  you  at  Regenstein, 
and  will  not  fail  to  renew  my  respects  to  you  be- 
fore I  return  to  Munich." 

He  passed  out  through  the  ante-chamber ;  but 
he  was  near-sighted,  and  did  not  recognise  Max, 
who,  since  his  former  judge  last  saw  him,  had 
altered  in  many  ways. 

Max  entered  the  boudoir  gloomily.  The  Baron- 
ess did  not  smile  upon  him  as  of  old. 

"  You  did  not  notice  that  gentleman?"  she  asked. 
"  That  is  another  great  man — I  made  him,  old  as 
he  is,  just  as  I  made  you.  But  he  is  a  man  of 
many  ideas,  and  has  done  me  credit,  though  he 
never  painted  me,  my  own  self,  as  you  have 
done." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he  said,"  answered 
Max ;  "  I  heard  it  all.  But  oh,  Baroness,  I  did 
think  you  would  have  defended  me  more  warmly. 
How  could  any  man  with  a  soul  ever  paint  any- 
body but  you  ?  Did  I  not  see  you  in  every  sight, 
nay,  in  every  sound?  It  is  true  I  paint  nothing 
but  you.  But  what  did  Rubens  paint  but  his  wife, 
what  Titian  but  his  mistress,  what  Raphael  but  his 
one  Madonna — and  are  they  stale?  And  should 
I,  whom  you  once  called  your  Titian,  grow  stale 
because  I  also  paint  only  my  mistress,  only  my 
Madonna,  only  the  one  queen  of  my  soul?" 

The  rose-leaf  flush  deepened  in  her  cheek,  and 
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her  eyes  grew  no  longer  hard  to  read.  Hitherto 
she  had  only  glittered  like  crystal,  now  he  could 
see  that  she  was  woman-souled. 

She  even  trembled.  "I  worship  you,"  he  rushed 
on ;  "I  love  you.  Your  breath  is  my  life.  Even 
before  I  knew  you  I  loved  you." 

More  than  ever  he  saw  himself  reflected  in  her. 
"  Oh  Max  ! "  she  exclaimed  as  he  grasped  her  hand 
that  seemed  at  last  to  melt  and  thaw,  "  this  is  too 
much  happiness  for  a  poor,  cold,  lonely,  miserable 
heart  like  mine — to  be  loved  for  myself,  just  like 
the  simplest  girl !  Is  it  true — is  it  only  for  myself 
you  love  me — for  nothing  more  ?  " 

Something  reminded  him  of  Elsa's  look  when  he 
first  told  her  he  loved  her  years  ago.  But  there 
was  more  than  the  look  of  Elsa. 

"My  empress!  For  your  own  self — nothing 
more."  . 

"  And,"  she  asked  suddenly  and  eagerly,  "  it  was 
love  for  me  that  inspired  you  ?  " 

"  That  alone." 

"  And  you  will  do  all  things  for  me  ?  " 

"  All  things." 

"Then,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "we  will  beat 
them  all,  Max,  as  we  have  beaten  them  before.  I 
will  be  proud  of  you ;  you  shall  win  me  in  battle, 
as  ladies  were  won  by  knights  of  old.  You  heard 
what  was  said  just  now?  Heaven  knows  I  love 
you,  Max — but,  now  that  I  am  only  a  woman  to 
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you,  I  must  be  won.  Prove  to  them  all  that  you 
are  the  greatest  of  all  painters,  and  I  am  yours." 

"Have  I  not  proved  it?  Has  not  my  brush 
made  you  famous  through  all  the  world  ?  " 

There  needs  no  subtle  research  into  the  heart  of 
a  woman  like  the  Baroness  to  comprehend  how  her 
all-reflecting  soul,  that  received  and  echoed  every 
breath  that  fell  upon  her  from  without,  needed  to 
believe  firmly  before  she  could  submit  even  to  her 
own  heart's  mastery.  She  might  delight  to  honour 
a  poor  student  whom  a  whole  town  praised,  but 
she  could  not  yield  herself  wholly  even  to  the  man 
she  loved  unless  he  were  honoured  by  all  the  world. 
The  character  is  common  enough — at  least  among 
the  many  who  are  not  Elsas.  Of  such  sort  was  the 
poor  lady  who  forced  the  knight  Dunois  to  fetch 
her  glove  from  among  the  bears  and  lions :  love 
was  not  worth  having,  was  in  fact  incredible,  until 
it  was  amply  proved  and  justified  openly  in  the 
face  of  herself  and  of  all  others.  Such  weakness  is 
not  ignoble ;  and  the  large-hearted  have  never  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  brave  but  little-minded 
and  rough-fisted  Dunois. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  him,  "you  have  made  me 
famous  ;  but  it  is  not  I  who  must  be  famous — it  is 
you.  You  have  sacrificed  your  own  proper  fame 
for  mine.  They  must  not  say  that  but  for  his  wife 
Max  Brendel  would  have  been  nothing.  Thy  wife, 
Max,  must  reflect  thy  glory.  While  I  am  only  thy 
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muse  I  am  not  the  wife  thou  must  look  down  upon 
and  lift  up  to  thee.  It  is  not  the  love  I  long  for  if 
I  am  not  a  wife  as  other  women  are." 

"How?"  asked  Max;  "you  love  me — and  yet  I 
must  sketch  a  wretched  design  for  a  fresco  before 
love  may  have  its  way?" 

"No — not  that.  But  wilt  thou  refuse  me  so 
small  a  thing?" 

"  I  will  refuse  thee  nothing.  It  shall  be  done. 
And  then " 

"  And  then  I  am  thine."  After  all,  the  condition 
seemed  light  enough.  "  Thou  wilt  make  a  design 
for  this  fresco,  for  my  sake,  from  which  I  shall  be 
absent,  to  prove  thy  love  for  me :  to  show  thou 
canst  do  a  little  more  for  me  than  for  thy  prize." 


XIV. 

The  parchment-skinned  painter  from  Munich  duly 
called  upon  Max  Brendel,  and,  of  course  without 
referring  to  his  conversation  with  the  Baroness,  pro- 
posed that  Max  should  send  in  a  design  for  the  new 
fresco,  the  choice  of  a  subject  being  left  to  his  own 
taste  and  discretion. 

"I  cannot  offer  you  a  direct  commission,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  you  are  young,  and  you  have  plenty  of 
time.  Only  strike  out  a  new  line." 

Max  also  learned  something  about  the  Baroness. 
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"  We  painters,"  said  his  visitor,  "  know  her  well, 
and  poets  and  musicians  also.  She  has  a  great 
soul.  Most  artists,  if  they  are  worth  anything, 
come  across  her  hi  their  time.  Why  she  has  come 
here,  I  know  not — but  she  has  many  whims.  Fare- 
well, Herr  Brendel ;  and  let  the  fresco  be  your 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  chefs-d'oeuvre.  Much  depends  on  it 
— more  perhaps  than  you  know." 

"  Much  indeed,"  thought  Max ;  "  more  than  you 
can  know." 

And  so,  once  more,  he  set  himself  to  create  an 
original  idea. 

Alas  I  no  force  of  will  was  able  to  project  another 
baroness  upon  a  looking-glass  again.  That  wonder 
belonged  to  the  days  when  he  had  vowed  his  soul 
to  gain  Elsa.  His  creative  power  was  just  as  barren 
as  of  old,  even  when  spurred  by  the  hope  of  this 
second  and  greater  prize.  He  knew  that  without 
the  Baroness  he  was  nothing,  and  despaired  even 
before  he  fairly  began.  Fame,  wealth,  and  love 
had  no  longer  to  be  acquired  but  to  be  retained  by 
his  performance  of  a  feat  of  which  he  was  simply 
incapable.  Not  only  would  he  be  denounced  by 
the  parchment -skinned  old  raven  to  a  hundred 
jealous  rivals  as  a  one-ideaed  impostor  who  could 
only  paint  from  a  single  model  and  a  lay  figure, 
but  he  would  lose  that  to  which  glory  was  nothing. 
He  no  longer  tried  the  frantic  experiments  that  he 
had  put  in  practice  on  the  former  occasion — he  was 
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wiser  now,  and  had  proved  their  vanity.  It  is  no 
use  spurring  a  horse  that  has  no  legs  to  go.  One 
thing  he  could  do  now  that  he  could  not  do  then, 
and  only  one — he  poured  out  and  drank  down  a 
huge  goblet  of  Khone  wine,  whose  far-reaching 
influence  would  have  called  genius  from  a  rock 
of  granite  had  it  contained  one  spark  of  true  fire 
to  set  free.  But  there  was  not  a  spark,  and 
the  draught  only  heated  without  fertilising  his 
brain. 

"  Am  I  a  man,"  he  thought,  as  he  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  mirror  that  now  re- 
flected nothing  but  his  own  form  ;  "  and  do  not  the 
proverb-mongers  say  that  what  man  has  done  man 
may  do  ?  Is  anything  more  easy  in  this  world  of 
fools  than  to  keep  even  a  false  reputation  that  has 
once  been  gained  ?  Why  should  I  be  an  exception, 
when  the  life  of  my  soul  hangs  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  fame  ?  Did  I  not  once  say  I  would  sell 
my  soul  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  think 
the  fiend  heard  me — and  this  is  how  he  has  kept 
his  word.  I  have  gained  all  I  longed  for — wealth, 
fame,  and — and — love ;  quickly  come,  quickly  gone. 
The  cup  is  dashed  from  my  lips,  and  I  have  won 
all  to  lose  more.  Ah,  she  is  right  to  impose  tests 
and  conditions  upon  a  miserable  impostor  like  me  ! 
Adolf  Meyer  was  right — this  is  sorcery,  and  I  have 
sold  my  truth,  my  conscience,  for  an  old  looking- 
glass  and  a  dream." 
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"  Eh,  eh  !  my  good  Herr  Max  !  Goes  all  well  at 
Regenstein  ?  " 

"Who  admitted  you,  pray?  Did  they  not  tell 
you  I  am  engaged — in  study  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  Herr  Max.    I  did  not  know." 

"Then  you  do  now.  Please  leave  me  alone. 
When  I  want  you  I  know  the  way  to  the  Adler 
Gasse." 

"  That  I  am  not  so  sure,  my  good  Herr  Max.  I 
prefer  for  once  to  come  to  you.  Ah,  it  is  a  long, 
long,  long  time  since  you  have  come  to  see  old 
Elias ;  a  very  long  time.  But  meantime  interest 
has  a  knack  of  trotting  and  compound  interest  of 
galloping,  till — well,  well,  my  good  Herr  Max,  I 
must  live,  and,  if  you  please,  I  have  called  to  let 
you  see  my  little  bill.  'Tis  as  low  as  may  be,  my 
good  Herr  Max,  on  my  word." 

"Interest — compound  interest — your  little  bill? 
Confound  your  little  bill!  Haven't  we  renewed 
everything  ?  " 

"  That  was  long,  long  ago,  my  good  Herr  Max, 
and  when  all  was  well  at  Regenstein." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  old  rascal?  What  havo 
my  dealings  with  you  to  do  with  Regenstein  ?  " 

"  Eh,  eh  !  my  good — nothing  at  all.  I  only  want 
a  trifle  on  account  of  my  little  bill." 

"Well,  let  me  see  how  we  stand,  then.  Fifty 
thousand  gulden  !  Potztausend  noch  e1  mal  I  Do  I 
owe  fifty  thousand  gulden  ?  Impossible  I " 
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"Even  so  do  things  mount  up,  my  good  Herr 
Max.  Fifty  thousand  gulden.  That  is  all." 

"  Then  I  can't  pay  you  a  penny.  I've  got  nothing 
to  give  and  nothing  to  say." 

"  Then — it  troubles  me,  my  good  Herr  Max  ;  but 
I  will  take  some  little  portable  article  you  can 
spare." 

"  Take  anything  you  like,  but  for  heaven's  sake 
leave  me  alone." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  Herr  Max.     I  will." 

The  broker's  eyes  wandered  round  the  room,  and 
at  last  fell  on  the  mirror. 

"  I  think  I  will  take  that  to-day,"  he  said. 

"  Take  the  accursed  thing  and  begone." 

"For  twenty  gulden.  Now  you  owe  me  only 
forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty.  To- 
morrow I  will  come  again." 

"  Twenty  gulden!  why,  I  gave  you  five  hundred." 

"  Eh,  eh' !  my  good  Herr  Max  I  But  think  of  the 
wear  and  tear — it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  I  shall 
not  sell  it  for  more  than  twenty-one."  With  a  low 
bow,  he  carried  off  the  looking-glass  under  his  arm. 

So,  then,  not  only  would  Max  lose  fame  and  love, 
but  he  would  be  a  ruined  man  besides,  if  he  failed 
to  achieve  this  original  idea. 

He  essayed  sketch  after  sketch,  thought  after 
thought,  but  nothing  would  come.  Everything  de- 
pended upon  the  forced  fertility  of  a  barren  soil. 
He  laboured  all  night  in  vain.  At  last,  in  his 
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wanderings  to  and  fro  about  his  room,  he  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  stand. 

There,  in  a  forgotten  corner,  stood  what  he  had 
seen,  but  what  no  other  living  eyes  had  seen — the 
sealed-up  Prophetess  of  Adolf  Meyer,  "a  great 
national  historical  fresco."  There  was  the  subject 
to  his  hand.  His  had  been  the  soul  of  honour  ;  but 
now  a  devilish  temptation  entered  into  the  heart 
of  the  self -constituted  guardian  of  Adolf  Meyer's 
posthumous  fame.  In  one  word,  without  anybody 
being  the  wiser,  he  might  use  the  Prophetess  for 
his  own. 

In  plainer  words,  he  might  plunder  a  dead  man 
of  the  last  remnant  of  his  living  soul ;  he  might  rob 
a  rival's  corpse  and  never  be  found  out.  Never  had 
the  impossibility  of  discovery  so  strongly  tempted  to 
so  easy  a  sin.  Max  felt  degraded  in  his  own  eyes 
by  this  unbidden  impulse  to  cheat  the  world,  the 
dead,  and  even  her  who  loved  him.  But  tempta- 
tion is  not  conquered  by  so  weak  a  thing  as 
shame. 

"The  impossibility  of  discovery" — he  himseli 
had  thought  of  the  words.  But,  of  all  things, 
beware  of  what  we  call  the  Impossible !  That 
is  the  one  thing  against  which  no  man  can  guard 
— the  only  thing  which,  to  judge  from  experience, 
is  sure  to  arrive. 
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XV. 

The  body  of  Adolf  Meyer  was  not  beneath 
the  river,  however  far  his  soul  might  be  above 
the  stars. 

That  -unhappy  young  man,  nevertheless,  had 
acted  precisely  as  Max  had  heard.  He  had  gone 
home  in  a  frenzy,  had  scrawled  his  raving  adieux 
to  fiends  and  fools,  had  dashed  down  the  Prophetess 
on  the  floor,  and  had  torn  from  the  house  like  a 
wild  man.  Before  long  he  reached  the  torrent 
of  the  Werda — the  goal  of  all  desperate  cowards 
for  many  miles  round.  Life  was  blank  if  it  had 
to  be  lived  out  in  humiliation — better  death  than 
life  without  glory.  It  Was  the  natural  impulse 
of  a  weak  soul  filled  to  the  brim  with  intense, 
vanity  intensely  wounded,  overwhelming  disap- 
pointment, and  all  the  confused  crazes  of  a  morbid 
genius  that  had  scarcely  yet  overcome  its  birth- 
pang.  He  reached  a  conveniently  precipitous  point 
of  the  bank  a  little  above  the  town,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  glassy  pool  whence  Lorelei  has  sung 
of  peace  and  rest  to  many  a  feeble  heart  besides 
that  of  Adolf  Meyer. 

The  deep,  smooth,  black,  strong  current  of  the 
Werda  closed  over  him,  and  even  if  he  had  sought 
to  save  himself,  he  did  not  know  how.  No  human 
help  was  at  hand.  But  there  was  help  of  another 
kind.  He  rose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  his 
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first  plunge,  and  found  his  neck  clasped  so  tightly 
that  he  could  not  sink  again. 

His  position  was  almost  ludicrous  as  well  as 
painful :  his  neck  was  by  no  means  embraced  by 
the  white  arm  of  Lorelei.  It  was  another  drop  in 
the  cup  of  his  humiliation  to  find  his  life  saved  so 
ignobly.  Not  that  he  tried  to  reject  the  unex- 
pected help,  for  his  plunge  into  cold  water  had 
considerably  sobered  his  irresolute  brain.  He  was 
saved  for  the  time,  but  he  was  pilloried  and  half 
strangled. 

When  timber  is  felled  in  mountainous  countries, 
it  is  the  well-known  practice,  in  order  to  save 
expense  and  trouble,  to  extemporise  a  rough  and 
ready  system  of  water-carriage  by  throwing  the 
lopped  stems  into  the  nearest  torrent  and  letting 
the  cargo  swim  alone  to  its  destination.  Over 
rocks  and  rapids  it  goes,  down  waterfalls  and 
through  gorges,  until,  when  the  river  widens, 
scores  of  floating  trees  jostle  one  another  and 
make  navigation  not  a  little  perilous.  It  was 
between  two  of  these  jostling  stems  that  the  hat- 
less  head  of  Adolf  Meyer  rose  above  water  and 
was  grasped  as  if  in  a  vice,  so  tightly  that  it  could 
not  go  down  again. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  one's  self  throttled 
when  one  only  intends  to  be  drowned,  even  though 
the  final  result  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
But,  when  the  first  breach  of  the  law  of  self-pre- 
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servation  is  over,  the  risk  of  being  throttled  be- 
comes preferable  to  the  certainty  of  being  drowned. 
The  genius  thought  but  little  of  prize  competitions 
while  he  felt  himself  whirled  down  the  river  by 
two  stout  pieces  of  timber  that  acted  upon  his  jaws 
like  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  But  he  could  breathe, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  everything ; 
and  he  screamed  out  loudly  for  assistance  as  he 
swept  along. 

At  last,  after  a  miniature  eternity,  the  current 
began  to  flow  less  rapidly,  and  the  two  logs,  no 
longer  kept  together  by  its  force,  seemed  likely 
to  part  company.  Meyer's  limbs  were  numbed, 
but  he  made  a  violent  effort,  weak  as  he  was,  and 
managed  to  get  his  breast  over  one  of  the  logs,  to 
which  he  clung  with  his  arms.  The  stars  were 
shining  calmly  over  him,  but  he  no  longer  yearned 
to  be  with  them,  now  that  his  apotheosis  was  so 
uncomfortably  near. 

He  kept  his  consciousness  and  his  instinctive 
desire  for  life,  but  in  time  his  hands  and  arms  grew 
so  cold  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  slipping  back 
into  the  river  when  his  log  came  into  collision  with 
some  moving  body,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
hurried  unshipping  of  oars. 

"  Tausendwetter  I  Mutter  Gottes  /  'Tis  the  Mer- 
man himself!"  he  heard  a  rough  voice  call  out. 
"  Pull  off  for  our  lives  ! " 

"  In  heaven's  name,  help ! "  he  gasped  out : 
s.s. — XTI.  G 
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"save  me  —  I  am  drowning  —  I  can  hold  on  no 
longer ! " 

He  had  providentially,  in  the  dangerous  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  nearly  capsized  a  crew  of  honest 
and  kindly  though  superstitious  fishermen.  Having 
convinced  themselves  that  the  half-drowned  painter 
was  not  the  Merman,  they,  with  some  risk  and 
difficulty,  got  him  on  board,  dosed  him  with  Kirsch- 
wasser,  rowed  him  to  shore,  and  finally  deposited 
him  between  a  pair  of  hot  blankets  at  a  little 
village  inn. 

He  was  cared  for  with  a  zealous  kindness  that 
need  not  be  underrated  because  his  pockets  were 
found  to  be  fairly  well  lined.  But  he  carried  no 
evidence  of  who  he  was  or  whence  he  came ;  and 
when  he  awoke  next  morning  in  a  high  fever,  he 
was  as  lost  to  the  world  as  if  he  had  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  his  intention  of  suicide.  When 
he  was  at  last  able  to  ask  questions  and  understand 
answers,  he  learned  that  he  had  been  carried  by  the 
river  many  long  leagues  away,  while  his  fever  had 
borne  him  many  weeks  down  the  stream  of  time. 

He  invented  some  sufficient  excuse  to  account 
for  his  having  been  found  in  the  river,  procured 
another  hat,  divided  the  rest  of  his  purse  among 
the  fishermen  who  had  saved  him  from  the  river  and 
the  good  Samaritans  who  had  nursed  him  through 
his  fever,  and  then,  though  still  pitiably  weak,  took 
up  his  staff  and  wandered  out  into  the  world. 
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A  mind  like  that  of  Adolf  Meyer  was  not  likely 
to  be  strengthened  by  a  long  illness,  or  rendered 
by  his  late  adventures  more  capable  of  looking 
things  in  the  face  and  making  the  best  of  them. 
All  that  had  happened  assumed  exaggerated  pro- 
portions in  his  eyes,  till  he  felt  like  a  sort  of  artistic 
outlaw.  He  wandered  on  and  on,-  regardless  of  the 
flight  of  time,  and  guided  only  by  the  instincts  and 
impulses  of  an  always  feeble  and  still  fevered  brain 
that  sought  neither  to  realise  nor  to  remember, 
until  one  day,  in  the  capital  of  a  far-off  land,  his 
memory  was  roughly  called  to  life  again. 

It  was  by  the  sight,  in  a  shop- window,  of  the 
engraving  of  a  "  Saint  Catherine." 

"Where  have  I  seen  that  picture  before?"  he 
thought  dimly.  "No — it  is  not  the  picture — it 
is  the  face  only  I  have  seen.  When? — where? 
It  had  golden  hair — dark-grey  eyes — a  Cleopatra? 
— Heilige  Jungfrau  !  The  witch-face  that  blasted — 

"  My  Prophetess  ! "  all  at  once  flashed  in  the  form 
of  a  reality  into  his  dazed  brain.  "  My  Prophetess, 
whom,  heaven  forgive  me,  I  have  left  to  make  sport 
for  the  Philistines  ! " 

The  face  of  the  Saint  Catherine  revived,  in  all 
their  first  acuteness,  the  events  that  had  driven 
him  out  into  the  world  through  the  gate  of  the 
Werda.  He  felt  torn  between  two  conflicting  im- 
pulses :  one  called  upon  him  to  fly  to  some  foreign 
land  where  he  might  bury  his  shame ;  the  other 
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besought  him  to  return  that  he  might  ascertain  the 
fate  of  the  first-born  of  his  brain,  whom  he  still 
loved  better  than  he  knew 

He  decided  to  fly,  and  therefore — returned. 

It  was  not  difficult,  even  without  a  purse,  to 
make  his  way  homeward.  Wandering  students  and 
apprentices  might  beg  from  richer  wayfarers,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  German  custom,  without 
shame,  and  were  entitled  to  demand  passing  hospi- 
tality. So  at  last,  sometimes  joining  himself  to  a 
party  of  travelling  journeymen,  sometimes  alone, 
he  was  drawn  back  to  the  town  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  Prophetess  was  to  be  found. 

Even  now,  however,  he  was  without  plan  or  aim. 
He  was  only  haunting  the  scene  of  his  troubles, 
like  an  aimless  ghost  from  the  other  world,  as  if  he 
were  in  truth  the  revenant  of  a  suicide.  Still,  in 
order  not  to  be  recognised  by  any  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  he  disguised  himself  so  completely 
that  Max  Brendel  himself,  who  knew  him  best, 
would  have  passed  him  by  without  knowledge. 
Heretofore  he  had  been  effeminately  foppish  in 
his  dress  and  ways,  and  distinguished  by  his  long, 
waving  hair.  During  his  fever  his  curls  had  been 
cut  close  to  his  scalp,  and  his  beard  had  grown ; 
his  clothes  had  become  shabby  rags ;  and  he  looked 
like  the  ghost  that  in  other  respects  he  seemed  to 
be.  The  pains  he  took  to  disguise  himself  were 
hardly  required. 
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It  was  evening  when  he  approached  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  once  so  familiar,  now  so  strange.  He 
was  tired  and  weary,  but  his  morbid  fear  of  recog- 
nition forbade  him  to  enter.  He  paused  before  the 
old  castle  of  Eegenstein :  and  a  light  in  one  of  the 
windows  caught  his  eye. 

"  Who  can  be  living  here  ?  "  he  wondered.  "  It 
was  an  empty  ruin  in  my  time.  They  must  be 
new-comers :  in  that  case  they  will  not  know  me, 
and  may  not,  in  any  case,  refuse  to  a  penniless 
wanderer  a  night's  lodging  in  an  empty  barn." 

He  rang  loudly  at  the  porter's  bell,  and  was 
answered,  as  he  had  hoped,  by  a  servant  whose 
face  he  did  not  know. 

"  I  art  a  poor  traveller,"  he  said  boldly,  and  with 
something  of  the  old  vainglorious  air  that  he  could 
not  disguise  or  lay  aside.  "  The  town -gates  are 
closed  by  now,  and  as  a  stranger  I  don't  know 
where  to  go.  If  the  noble  owner  of  Eegenstein 
keeps  a  kennel  or  a  stable,  it  would  be  charity  to 
let  me  for  to-night  be  the  guest  of  a  horse  or 
hound." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  the  stout  porter.  "  The  lady 
of  Castle  Regenstein  turns  no  poor  traveller  from 
her  door.  A  night's  shelter  and  a  meal  for  all  who 
cannot  pay.  Enter  and  welcome. — Why,  man,  you 
look  something  more  than  starved." 

He  followed  the  porter  into  the  lodge,  was  sup- 
plied with  bread  and  meat,  and  shown  a  loft  in 
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which  he  might  lie  down.  The  porter,  however, 
was  a  sociable  and  genial  fellow ;  and,  as  the  castle 
was  a  dull  place  for  one  who  liked  company,  he 
asked  the  stranger  to  sit  down  with  him  and  tell 
him  the  gossip  of  the  wayside  over  a  glass  of  ale 
before  turning  in.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
talk  when  the  stranger's  eyes  fell  upon  something 
that  lay  on  the  table.  Up  he  started  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  and  his  close-cropped  hair  bristled  on  his 
skull. 

"  Heaven  and  earth ! — how  came  That  here  ?  " 
"What  here? — What  startles  you,  comrade? — 
Sapperment !  You've  saved  me  from  a  blowing-up, 
though,  by  calling  my  eyes  to  that  while  there's 
time.  That  was  given  me  by  my  gracious  lady  to 
pack  up  and  send  to  the  owner  four  hours  ago,  and 
there  it  lies  still.  But  it  won't  bite  you,  comrade, 
for  all  you  look  so  scared.  ;Tis  what  they  call  a 
sketch  for  a  picture  that's  to  be  shown  in  the  Rath- 
haus  to-morrow  before  it  goes  to  Munich,  they  say. 
That  belongs  to  our  great  painter  here,  Herr  Max 
Brendel,  who'll  be  my  lady's  next  husband,  unless 
I'm  wrong." 

"  Max  Brendel— that  sketch  is  by  Max  Brendel  ?  " 
"Yes  —  who  else?  He's  to  get  thousands  of 
gulden  for  it,  they  say,  when  it's  all  done.  He's 
a  great  man,  is  Herr  Max  Brendel — a  very  great 
man.  Pretty,  isn't  it? — Holloa,  man!  what  is  it 
now?" 
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"  Let  me  out !  let  m©  go  ! "  shouted  Meyer ;  "  I 
must  be  gone — instantly — I  must  see  the  Burgo- 
master !  open  instantly,  fellow,  and  let  me  go  ! " 

The  porter  stared,  as  well  he  might.  "Fellow 
indeed!  Are  you  mad,  my  man?  You  look  like 

Holloa  ! — Fritz — Hans — Peter  !  Come  quick, 

all  of  you — here's  an  escaped  madman  ! " 

But,  before  the  fat  porter  could  do  more  than 
call  for  assistance  to  secure  the  apparent  lunatic, 
Meyer  had  dashed  his  fist  through  the  window, 
had  thrown  it  up,  and  was  flying  down  the  road 
towards  the  town. 


XVI. 

It  was  only  too  true.  One  thing  had  indeed  led 
on  to  another.  The  introduction  of  one  selfish  ele- 
ment into  Max  Brendel's  love  for  Elsa  had  led  to 
the  substitution  of  a  shadow  fbr  a  truth :  this  con- 
fusion of  mind  had  led  in  due  course  to  a  vulgar 
greed  for  fame  and  gold,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
all  vain  and  selfish  desires  ;  and  this,  at  last,  to  an 
act  of  mean  treachery  that  could  admit  of  no  excuse 
or  palliation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  Max  Brendel's  mind  made  itself 
up  without  a  struggle  to  commit  an  act  of  simple 
fraud.  The  influence  of  the  Baroness  was  a  sea 
upon  which  he  drifted  rather  than  steered:  and, 
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when  he  sought  to  put  his  hand  to  the  helm,  it  was 
with  a  vain  attempt  to  steer  clear  from  the  moral 
perils  of  so  treacherous  a  pool.  Though  about  to 
be  guilty  of  the  grossest  dishonour,  he  had  never 
reached  that  final  chaos  of  soul  in  which  right  and 
wrong  are  indistinguishable.  His  sympathies  and 
his  conscience  remained  with  the  right,  though  he 
was  following  the  wrong.  But  then  he  had  already 
been  false  to  Elsa  :  and  how  could  he  ever  bear  to 
think  of  his  falsehood  to  her  if  he  had  not  only  been 
false,  but  false  in  vain  ?  If  he  had  in  truth  sold 
his  soul  to  the  Demon  of  Dishonour,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  now  was  to  exact  the  purchase-money 
to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Over  the  struggles  of  a 
naturally  honest  man  who  finds  himself  impelled  by 
passion  and  cowardice  to  what  is  unutterably  base 
and  mean,  it  is  best,  in  pity,  to  throw  a  veil. 

From  the  half-crazed  genius  Adolf  Meyer  and 
from  the  wretched  Max  Brendel,  to  return  to  the 
broken-hearted  but  brave  and  true-souled  Elsa,  is 
to  emerge  into  loftier  air,  even  though  hers  was 
but  the  eventless  life  of  a  half- educated  girl  to 
whose  simplicity  mental  turmoils  and  moral  com- 
plexities were  things  unknown.  She  still  wore  her 
ring,  and  that  was  the  chief  mark  of  all  her  days. 

Otherwise,  her  events  were  the  hours,  seldom 
varied,  at  which  her  father  went  out  to  his  daily 
work  and  came  home  again.  She  had  ceased  to 
look  forward  even  to  his  scoldings. 
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One  day — it  was  the  morning  following  Adolf 
Meyer's  visit  to  the  Burgomaster — her  father  re- 
turned after  the  absence  of  no  more  than  an  hour, 
carrying  a  heavy  parcel  under  his  arm. 

"  What,  father  ! "  asked  Elsa  ;  "  back  so  soon  ? 
It  is  not  a  holiday — and  it  has  chimed  but  a 
quarter  to  ten.  Nothing  is  wrong  ?  " 

"  Only  a  quarter  to  ten  ?  All  the  better,  then. 
See  here,  Elsa — I  have  my  work  cut  out  for  me  at 
home  to-day.  It  is  on  my  own  account  this  time, 
and  as  things  are  slack  at  the  shop,  I  have  got  a 
holiday  to  do  my  own  work  in.  Thou  knowest 
Herr  Elias,  Elsa? — the  little  old  chap  with  the 
black  cap  and  white  beard  where  Max  Brendel 
used  to  —  bah  !  what  a  fool  I  am  !  —  well,  you 
know.  He  wants  a  job  of  gilding  done  for  Castle 
Regenstein.  See  here :  what  thinkest  thou  of 
that  for  a  bit  of  wood-carving?  That  was  never 
done  in  this  country,  I  swear,  since  it  wasn't  done 
by  me.  Always  saving  my  own,  it's  the  hand- 
somest I  ever  saw.  And  it's  heavy  too,  Elsa — 
all  real  oak,  for  all  its  being  so  black — only  feel ! 
It's  a  shame  to  gild  such  carving :  but  everything 
must  be  the  brightest  gold  and  glass  at  the  castle, 
they  say,  and  all's  grist  to  the  mill." 

Elsa  took  the  heavily-framed  mirror  in  her  arms. 

"  Potztausend  I "  he  said,  "  that's  not  the  way  to 
hold  things — wilt  thou  never  learn  the  use  of  thy 
hands?  If  it  had  fallen,  there'd  have  been  the 
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devil  to  pay.  'T  would  take  all  I  shall  get  from 
old  Elias  to  put  in  a  new  glass,  not  to  speak  of 
damage  to  the  frame — ay,  and  more  than  I  shall 
get,  too.  That's  dearer  than  coffee-cups. — There— 
so — easy  with  it  on  the  floor. — Oh  ten  thousand 
fiends ! " 

With  a  crash,  from  Elsa's  two  left  hands,  down 
came x  the  heavy  mirror  face  downwards  upon  the 
brick  floor.  The  frame  was  not  injured;  but  the 
sheet  of  plate-glass,  such  as  could  not  be  procured 
within  twenty  miles,  and  which  would  cost  the 
poor  wood-carver  all  his  wages  to  replace,  shivered 
into  a  million  atoms. 

No  wonder  Herr  Frohmann's  patience  failed  him 
this  time.  He  raised  his  hand  and  gave  poor  Elsa 
a  ringing  box  on  the  ear. 

"  Twenty  thousand    demons  ! "    he    exclaimed. 
"Take  that  for  thy  two  left  hands!" 


XVII. 

It  was  the  proudest  day  in  all  Max  Brendel's 
outer  life — the  saddest  of  all  in  the  life  of  his  soul. 
All  his  world,  including  his  adored  patroness,  was 
about  to  learn  that  hitherto  he  had  confined  himself 
to  painting  from  one  sulyect  by  deliberate  prefer- 
ence, and  not  because  he  could  not  do  something 
very  different  if  he  pleased. 
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It  was  understood  that  his  new  picture — "A 
German  Prophetess  after  the  defeat  of  Varus" — 
would  be  ready  for  visitors  at  about  ten  o'clock  in 
.the  hall  of  the  Rath-haus.  But  it  was  long  since 
that  hour  had  chimed  from  the  cathedral  when 
those  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  the  place  of 
exhibition  began  to  ask  impatiently  why  the  won- 
derful picture  they  had  come  to  see  and  admire  had 
not  kept  its  appointment.  Max  Brendel,  by  the 
quiet  force  of  character  which  in  former  days  had 
made  him  king  among  his  comrades,  by  his  reputed 
wealth  and  his  style  of  living,  had  got  his  fellow- 
townsmen  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  all  that 
related  to  art — or  at  least  in  all  that  related  to  the 
artist  of  whose  fame  and  apparent  attachment  to 
his  native  place  they  were  so  proud. 

The  Burgomaster,  who  had  been  fidgeting  about 
ever  since  ten  o'clock  in  uncharacteristic  silence, 
was  just  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  delay,  when,  at  last,  very  grave  and  very 
pale,  followed  by  two  workmen  bearing  what  was 
no  doubt  the  Prophetess  under  a  carefully-corded 
covering,  Max  entered  the  hall. 

He  bowed  to  the  Burgomaster  and  then  to  the 
rest. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  must 
apologise  for  this  delay.  You  will  all  pardon  me, 
I  am  sure,  when  you  hear  all  I  have  to  say.  You 
all  know  the  destination  of  the  picture  you  are 
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about  to  see  and  judge  for  yourselves.  It  has 
already  been  privately  submitted  to  others  of  the 
best  judges  in  all  Germany,  I  may  say  in  all 
Europe,  and  will  in  due  time  appear  at  Munich 
in  the  form  of  a  fresco,  where  it  will  be  seen  by 
visitors  from  the  whole  world,  and  where  it  will 
throw,  I  trust  and  believe,  yet  greater  glory  upon 
the  now  famous  school  of  our  native  town.  I  am 
entitled  to  forestall  your  criticisms  by  praising  this 
picture  warmly,  for  —  it  is  not  painted  by  Max 
Brendel.  It  is  better,  infinitely  better,  than  any- 
thing I  could  do,  if  I  tried  until  I  died.  Some  of 
you  remember  a  student  here  whose  misplaced 
modesty  cost  him  the  prize  of  Rome.  This  is  his 
picture,  which  none  of  you,  which  no  man  but  one 
ever  saw,  but  which  I  had  seen  and  have  preserved 
till  to-day  just  as  it  came  from  his  hands.  This  is 
the  picture  that  should  have  gained  the  prize  I 
won,  thanks — or  rather  no  thanks — to  a  technical 
breach  on  his  part  of  the  rules  of  our  competition. 
But  now,  at  last,  his  time  has  come.  There  are  no 
arbitrary  rules  of  competition  here  to  aid  modesty 
in  defeating  justice.  Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat. 
Though  the  painter  is  dead,  let  the  school  that 
trained  him  be  represented  by  the  son  of  whose 
genius  she  has  most  cause  to  be  proud.  Gentle- 
men, recognition  never  conies  too  late  to  Genius — 
Genius  never  dies.  Uncover  the  masterpiece  of 
ADOLF  MEYER." 
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"  Suum  cuique  tribuere!"  exclaimed  the  Burgo- 
master cordially,  not  gladly.  He  shook  Max 
warmly  by  the  hand.  "  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred otherwise,  Herr  Professor.  But  you  know 
best,  I  suppose — in  what  concerns  his  own  art 
let  every  man  be  believed.  Not  that  I  believe 
this,  fine  as  it  is,  is  better  than  you  could  have 
done  if  you  pleased.  You  are  right  in  one  thing, 
though :  I  know  at  least  one  genius — as  he  turns 
out  to  be,  though  he's  uncommonly  like  a  madman 
— who  doesn't  seem  able  to  die, — at  least  by  water. 
Perhaps,  though,  he  was  born  to  be  hanged."  He 
waved  his  hand  to  his  official  beadle,  who  left  the 
room. 

The  spectators  crowded  round  the  Prophetess, 
whose  merits  Max  zealously  explained.  Neither 
they  nor  he  saw  the  Burgomaster's  messenger 
return.  But  he  did  return,  and  not  alone ;  and 
at  the  end  of  some  two  minutes  those  who  stood 
about  the  picture  were  roughly  elbowed  aside  by 
a  wild-looking  young  man,  dressed  like  a  wander- 
ing beggar,  with  a  cropped  head,  rough  beard,  and 
large  hollow  eyes,  whom  none  recognised,  and  who 
planted  himself  right  in  front  of  Max  and  looked 
him  in  the  face  scornfully. 

"Herr  Professor  Max  Brendel,"  he  began,  "you 
are  an  impostor,  you  are  a  charlatan,  you  are  a  liar, 
you  are  a  thief,  you  are  a  swindler,  you  are  a 
sorcerer,  you  are  a  traitor,  you  are  an  assassin, 
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you  are  a  scoundrel.  I  am  Adolf  Meyer,  who  with 
my  own  hand  painted  that  picture  before  which  we 
meet  again,  and  which  you  have  stolen.  All,  a 
thief  cannot  look  into  the  eyes  of  an  honest  man — 
well  may  Max  Brendel  hang  his  head  like  a  cur 
before  Adolf  Meyer!  Herr  Burgomaster,  I  call 
upon  this  —  this  —  Brendel,  to  state  what  private 
marks  clearly  show  to  whom  the  Prophetess  be- 
longs. I  have  already  privately  stated  them  to 
you,  and  my  declaration  is  in  your  hands.  You 
have  admitted  the  test  as  conclusive  proof,  and  so 
will  all." 

Max  knew  the  shrill  voice  ard  wild  eyes ;  and 
his  blood  turned  cold.  If  he  had  not  at  the 
eleventh  hour  resolved  to  give  up  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  being  an  honest  man,  he  would  have 
been  convicted  of  deserving  all  the  titles  that 
Meyer  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  more  !  He  felt 
like  one  who  has  just  been  saved  from  falling  over 
a  fatal  precipice  by  the  strength  and  breadth  of  a 
single  hair.  He  hung  his  head  for  the  shame  that 
might  have  been.  But  he  raised  it  at  last,  and 
smiled,  though  sadly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  Adolf  Meyer  whom 
we  thought  dead  long  ago.  I,  too,  have  made  my 
statement — not  privately,  but  before  all.  Silence, 
gentlemen,  for  one  moment:  tell  me  first,  Herr 
Meyer,  whose  is  the  signature  in  the  left-hand 
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"  Oh,  '  Max  Brendel,'  of  course.  Anybody  can 
write  his  own  name." 

"]Slo,?  said  Max,  "it  is  not  'Max  Brendel;* 
though  I  forged  it,  I  own.  Look  and  see." 

He  looked,  and  read — 

"Pinxit  Adolf  Meyer:'1 

Meyer  stared  round  in  bewilderment — such  was 
his  hate  for  Max  that  he  was  half  incredulous  of 
his  own  name. 

"I  have  called  you  sorcerer!"  he  exclaimed,  at 
length.  "  You,  who  could  bring  a  face  down  from 
another  world  to  conquer  me,  can,  to  save  yourself 
from  justice,  find  nothing  hard  in  transforming  your 
miserable  name  to  mine.  But  there  are  laws  against 
witchcraft,  Herr  Brendel — and  to  these  I  appeal." 

"  Bah !  you  are  madder  than  I  thought,  Herr 
Meyer,"  said  the  Burgomaster.  "Witchcraft  in 
painting  a  portrait,  and  an  excellent  one,  of  the 
Baroness  at  Kegenstein,  and  so  beating  a  picture 
you  never  allowed  us  to  see  !  Witchcraft  in  forcing 
that  same  picture  of  yours  into  an  honour  that  he 
might  have  made  his  own !  If  it  is  any  comfort  to 
you,  my  friend,  we  all  read  '  Pinxit  Adolf  Meyer ' 
long  before  you.  Witchcraft ! — pooh  !  You  are  an 
ungrateful  rascal,  unless  you  are  madder  than  a 
March  hare.  I  suppose  I  must  admire  your  picture 
— as  the  Herr  Professor  thinks  it  good — but  I  don't 
admire  you.  I  am  sorry  the  Herr  Professor  liked 
it :  very  sorry  indeed." 
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Max  held  out  his  hand — but  Meyer  rejected  it 
scornfully. 

"I  always  knew  the  Herr  Professor  was  an 
excellent  critic,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  "I  am 
glad  he  turns  out  an  honest  one — in  your  opinion, 
Herr  Burgomaster,  whose  honest  simplicity  is  above 
suspicion.  For  me,  however  it  has  happened,  my 
day  has  come — genius  protects  her  own.  To-night 
I  carry  this  picture,  my  picture,  to  Munich ;  and  I 
shake  from  my  shoes  the  dust  of  Brendels  and 
Burgomasters — of  knaves  and  dupes  of  knaves." 

The  Burgomaster  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  let 
him  go. 

But,  if  everybody  was  disgusted  with  Meyer, 
nobody  was  pleased  with  Max  Brendel.  The 
favourite  lion  had  too  meekly  stepped  from  his 
throne.  Some  thought  him  Quixotic  ;  some,  lazy  ; 
some,  theatrical  and  affected — sacrificing  something 
he  did  not  care  for  in  order  to  make  capital  out  of 
a  stage  scene.  Nobody  could  guess  what  he  had 
really  given  up  —  what  a  battle  passion  and  con- 
science had  waged. 

"  Our  former  friend  the  Herr  Professor  must  be 
a  fool,"  said  Kothkopf. 

"  Or  an  incapable,"  suggested  Sleinitz.  "  And  if 
so,  he  has  proved  himself  a  clever  man." 

"There  are  fools  who  are  very  clever  fellows, 
Sleinitz." 

"Like  Adolf  Meyer,  for  example?" 
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"Adolf  Meyer?  bah!  Any  fool  can  be  clever 
enough  to  become  famous  by  jumping  into  the 
water.  Donnerwetter,  though — I  mustn't  let  him 
see  whose  hat  I  wear.  He  will  be  claiming  his 
laurel  crown  I " 

XVIII. 

A  strange  calm  filled  the  heart  of  Max  Brendel. 
His  sudden  inspiration  to  do  what  was  right  at  any 
cost  seemed  to  shatter  his  false  self  at  once  into 
a  million  atoms,  as  completely  as  Elsa  had  shat- 
tered the  looking-glass  of  Herr  Elias.  He  thought 
of  Elsa  once  more,  like  one  who  has  been  suddenly 
set  free  from  a  nightmare.  Having,  by  a  final 
wrench,  saved  himself  from  what  would  have  pre- 
vented his  looking  straight  into  the  eyes  even  of 
the  Baroness  again,  he  felt  stung  to  think  how  he 
had  cut  himself  off  from  the  power  of  looking  into 
those  of  Elsa.  This  was  not  inconsistency — it  was 
simply  the  inevitable  reaction  from  mental  and 
moral  drunkenness  that  must,  at  last,  have  come. 
He  was  bound  to  the  Baroness,  if  she  would  still 
accept  him  in  spite  of  his  failure  to  fulfil  her  con- 
dition ;  but  he  longed  for  the  possibility  of  making 
his  peace  with  Elsa,  to  bid  her  adieu,  and  to  tell 
her  frankly  how  justly  she  had  judged  him  even 
before  he  had  been  intentionally  false  to  her. 

It  was  strange,  he  began  to  reflect,  that  they 

8.8. — XII.  H 
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had  never  met,  even  by  accident,  and  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  their  little  town,  since  the  mirrored  image 
of  the  Baroness  had  seemed  to  take  tangible  form. 
In  truth,  she  had  carefully  avoided  every  chance  of 
meeting  him,  just  as  he  had  unconsciously  taken 
every  precaution  not  to  meet  her.  Even  now,  if 
he  should  come  across  her  by  accident,  it  was  more 
likely  than  not  that  his  courage  would  fail  him, 
and  that  he  would  let  her  go  by  without  the 
longed-for  word. 

It  was  therefore  well,  or  ill,  for  him  that  his  re- 
flections prevented  his  seeing  her  before  they  met 
face  to  face  in  the  Adler  Gasse,  through  which  he 
was  passing  on  his  way  from  the  Rath-haus.  Of 
course  he  met  her — to  think  more  suddenly  and 
acutely  than  usual  of  one  whom  we  have  not  seen 
for  long,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  presentiment  that 
seldom  fails. 

He  started — she  just  trembled  enough  to  give 
him  one  touch  of  courage.  He  stopped,  and  said — 

"Elsa!" 

She  ought  to  have  closed  her  ears  and  passed 
on,  without  pausing  an  instant.  She  did  close  her 
ears,  and  did  attempt  to  pass  on,  but  not  without 
the  instant's  pause.  That  gave  him  time  for  one 
word  more. 

"  Elsa,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  and  humbly,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  you.  You  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  a  worthless  fellow  like  me.  I 
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only  want  to  say — to  tell  you  I  have  behaved  to 
you  like — like — what  Meyer  called  me — a  liar,  a 
traitor,  a  scoundrel ;  and  to  ask  you — never  to  for- 
give me." 

"I  have  forgiven  you,"  she  said.  "There  was 
nothing  to  forgive.  You  left  off  loving  me — that's 
all.  You  couldn't  help  that,  I  suppose." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 
You  are  heaping  me  with  coals  of  fire.  I  don't 

know  myself — it's  not  true  that  I  left  off  loving  you 
I » 

"Max!" 

"  No — I  know  you  can't  believe  a  word  I  say — 
I  don't  ask  you.  I  don't  believe  myself — I  don't 
know  if  I  have  been  mad  or  a  blackguard.  Some- 
thing has  been  driving  me  on — not  that  that's  any 
excuse :  I  have  been  under  a  spell — I  am  under 
one  now.  I  only  know  that  you  are  the  best  girl 
in  the  whole  world  :  that  even  if  I  were  bound  heart 
and  soul  to  another,  I  should  put  you  first — always. 
Though  I  have  done  all  I  could  think  of  to  break 
your  heart,  I  would  cut  myself  in  pieces,  if  that 
would  make  you  happy.  Be  happy,  Elsa — forget 
the  miserable  Max  of  to-day  for  the  sake  of  the 
Max  whom  you  thought  you  knew  long  ago.  No 
— never  forgive  me,  Elsa — but  forget  me  as  you 
would  try  to  forget  one  whom  you  despise." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Max.  I  always  said,  even  in  my 
happy  time,  how  could  I  ever  be  very  much  to  you  ? 
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I  was  always  fearing  that  the  end  would  come,  and 
it  did  come.  Such  ends  always  do." 

"  God  bless  you,  Elsa !  Only  tell  me  you  are 
not  unhappy,  and  then " 

He  had  followed  her  to  the  door  of  Herr  Elias. 
She  entered,  and  he  still  followed,  so  as  not  to  lose 
her  last  word.  Herr  Elias  did  not  seem  to  be  at 
home,  and  they  were  alone. 

"  Good-bye,  Max,"  she  said,  "  and  God  bless  you 
always !  Stay — I  hear  there  is  one  whom  you 
really  love,  and  who  is  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
great  man.  Oh  Max,  be  sure  you  love  her !  If 
she  is  a  fine  lady,  as  they  say,  she  will  not  be  so 
strong  to  bear  things  as  me." 

"One  whom  I  really  love?"  he  asked  dreamily, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  brow.  "  One  whom  I 
really  love  ?  In  heaven's  name,  Elsa,  am  I  awake 
or  sleeping  ?  One  who  has  sent  me  mad,  I  believe. 
If  I  believed  in  witchcraft,  like  Meyer,  I  should  say 
One  who  has  bewitched  me  with  grey  eyes  and 
golden  hair.  I  must  believe  in  witchcraft,  Elsa :  I 
was  all  yours — all  thine,  till  I  called  upon  Satan 
himself  to  aid  me  to  gain  thee — and  she  came." 

"There  are  no  witches,  Max — the  Herr  Pastor 
says  that,  so  it  must  be  true.  Has  she  done  you 
harm?" 

"None — none.  She  is  a  good  woman,  Elsa:  a 
great  rnind  and  a  noble  soul  But  yet,  from  the 
moment  I  saw  her,  I  was  changed." 
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"  You  loved  her,  Max — it  was  love  that  made  the 
change.  It  was  her  love,  not  mine,  that  made  thee 
rich  arid  great,  and  taught  thee  how  I  was  not  tall 
enough  to  reach  to  thy  heart  half-way.  Max — does 
she  love  thee,  even  a  little?  will  she  be  good  to 
thee?" 

"  She  would  have  been  my  wife,  Elsa,  if — if — I 
had  been  able  to  give  her  glory.  That  is  over  now. 
I  have  given  up  glory  for  truth's  sake,  and " 

She  did  not  ask  him  how,  but  her  eyes  bright- 
ened. 

"  For  truth's  sake  ?  Oh,  then,  never  fear !  If 
she  would  have  been  thy  wife  for  glory's  sake,  now 
she  will  be  thy  wife  ten  times  more." 

"  Thou  sayest  this,  Elsa  ?  Thou  art  content  to 
see  me " 

"  The  husband  of  one  thou  lovest  ?  Of  one  who 
loves  thee?  More  than  content,  Max — more  than 
—oh  Max !  if  only  I— 

"Elsa,  Elsa!  thou  lovest  me  still — and  I  love 
thee :  listen  to  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  Elsa !  I 
have  been  mad,  base,  if  you  please — witchcraft  or 
no  witchcraft,  I  have  been  under  a  wild,  drunken, 
delirious  spell.  I  dare  not  tell  thee  what  I  was 
about  to  do !  My  hand  was  about  to  rob  death  of 
its  laurels — ask  me  not  yet  to  speak  of  the  sin  I 
had  in  thought  already  done — when  my  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  the  cathedral  bell  as  it  chimed  a 
quarter  to  ten." 
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"  Ah  !  the  very  moment  that  I  let  the  mirror  fall ! " 

"  I  counted  every  stroke,  as  if  I  were  concerned 
with  the  slightest  sight  or  sound,  when  suddenly — 
how  can  I  tell  what  happened  ? — I  started  as  one 
starts  from  sleep,  and  asked  myself — 'Who  art 
thou  ? '  And  I  answered — '  While  Elsa  lives,  I  am 
Max  Brendel :  Elsa's  Max,  while  I  have  a  soul  to 
be  saved :  and  I  am  about  to  commit  a  sin  that  will 
divide  my  soul  from  hers.'  " 

"And  then?" 

"  How  canst  thou  ask,  Elsa  ?  The  sin  remained 
undone." 

She  grew  pale,  but  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Then,  if  the  thought  of  Elsa  saved  thee  from 
Bin — oh  Max,  I  must  say  it — let  the  thought  of 
something  far  better  than  Elsa  save  thee  once  more. 
I  can  live  without  my  true  Max ;  but  I  cannot  live 
unless  he  is  true.  If  thou  art  pledged  to  one  who 
loves  thee,  thou  art  all  hers  ;  and  to  me,  thou  art 
not  my  true  Max  unless  thou  art  true  to  her." 

"  Elsa  !  but  if  I  loved — if  I  love  her  no  more  ?  " 

"  Thou  must  learn  to  love  her.  If  she  has  given 
thee  all  things,  even  herself,  if  thou  art  pledged  to 
her,  she  only  can  release  thee." 

"And  if " 

"  Ah,  she  will  not  release  thee." 

"But  thou " 

"  I  did  not  release  thee.  I  wear  thy  old  ring 
istill.  But  I  release  thee  now." 
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"But  If- " 

"  There  is  no  if,  Max.  If  them  art  false  to  thy 
betrothed,  thou  art  now  false  to  me  as  well  as  to 
her.  I  know  not  what  thou  spakest  about  the  sin 
of  robbing  death,  but  well  I  know  what  robbing 
life  means — robbing  it  of  trust  and  hope  and  love  : 
thou  canst  do  nothing  now  for  me,  Max ;  but  thou 
canst  keep  thyself  from  sin  to  her." 
*  "  Eh,  eh,  my  good  Herr  Max  !  Goes  all  well  at 
Eegenstein  ?  Eh,  eh,  eh  ?  And  the  good  Fraulein, 
too — Hm  ! " 

"I  will  see  thee  once  more,  Elsa,"  whispered 
Max,  hurriedly ;  "  and  then,  what  must  be,  must 
be."  He  touched  her  hand,  barely  nodded  to  Herr 
Elias,  and  strode  away. 

"  And  what  want  you  with  me,  my  good  Fraulein 
Elsa?  "  asked  Hen-  Elias. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  these  ear-rings  ? "  she 
asked,  holding  out  her  one  piece  of  finery. 

"  That  depends,  my  good  Fraulein.  To  buy  or 
to  sell?" 

"  What  would  you  give  for  them  ?  " 

"  To  you  ?  oh,  ah,  eh — twice  their  value,  my 
good  Fraulein  Elsa." 

"Then  six  gulden,  please,  Herr  Elias.  You 
sold  them  for  three." 

"You  are  sharp,  my  good  Fraulein  Elsa.  But 
the  wear  and  the  tear " 

"I  have  not  worn  them  since  they  were  new; 
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Take  them  please,  Herr  Elias,  and  keep  the  gul- 
den too." 

"  Eh,  eh  !     A  present  from  a  pretty  girl  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  left  hands,  Herr  Elias — and  this 
morning  I  let  your  mirror  fall — and  father  says 
the  glass — it  broke — would  cost : 

"  Eh,  eh,  eh,  eh,  what ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
broker,  taking  the  ear-rings — by  which,  in  spite 
of  his  bargain,  he  probably  managed  not  to  lose  in 
the  long-run— "  Eh,  eh,  eh,  eh,  eh  !  " 

But  what  he  meant,  or  if  indeed  he  meant  any- 
thing, by  this  continuous  exclamation,  he  did  not 
explain. 


XIX. 


Max,  after  leaving  the  old  shop  in  the  Adler 
Gasse,  went  slowly  along  the  road  that  led  to 
Eegenstein.  He  knew  what  he  feared,  but  what 
he  hoped  he  hardly  knew.  Would  the  Baroness 
hold  him  to  his  word  ?  If  she  forgave  him  his  loss 
of  fame,  then  not  only  Elsa,  not  only  his  newly- 
regained  honour,  but  the  simplest  and  commonest 
gratitude  bound  him  to  his  first  friend,  his  unwear- 
ied benefactress,  his  muse,  his  inspiring  soul,  his 
all  but  affianced  wife,  with  chains  no  less  if  not 
more  powerful  than  those  had  been  which  no 
longer  bound  him  to  Elsa.  If  she  released  him, 
then  indeed — but  that  must  not  even  be  dreamed. 
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He  knew  she  loved  him,  and  he  now  felt  that  love 
like  hers  would  surely  set  at  naught  tests  and  con- 
ditions as  soon  as  they  had  failed. 

In  this  mood,  nerving  himself  against  hope,  he 
reached  Eegenstein.  He  rang  as  usual  at  the 
bell — twice,  three  times,  four  times — but  no  one 
answered.  At  last,  however,  the  great  gate  was 
solemnly  swung  back  by  the  old  porter,  who,  in- 
stead of  welcoming  him  with  his  usual  ready  bow, 
stared  mutely  and  stolidly  as  though  his  wits  were 
gone.  In  the  courtyard  all  was  silence. 

"What  means  all  this?"  asked  Max.  "What 
has  happened?" 

The  porter  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  failed. 
For  all  answer,  like  a  man  who  moves  mechanically 
without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  felt  in  his 
pocket  and  handed  Max  a  letter  unsealed. 

"  For  you,  Herr  Professor,"  he  managed  to  bring 
out  at  last,  "  when  you  arrived.  Found,  Herr  Pro- 
fessor— from  mademoiselle  her  gracious  ladyship's 
lady's-maid — for  you — my  gracious  lady " 

Max  took  the  paper  and  read  hastily. 

"  My  own  Max,"  it  began,  "  I  cannot  rest  till  I 
have  told  thee  how  I  wounded  my  own  heart  when 
I  wounded  thine.  Forgive  one  who  has  begun  to 
love  so  late  that  she  hardly  knows  what  love 
means — who  while  the  shadow  of  that  hateful  man 
from  Munich  was  on  her  doubted  what  she  felt  for 
thee.  I  know  all  now — great  or  humble,  I  am 
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thine  always  " — liis  heart  grew  heavier  still :  "  when 
I  saw  thy  Prophetess  I  was  glad ;  but  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  that  thou  hadst  failed,  and 
hadst  found  thyself  unable  to  think  of  any  face  but 
mine.  Thou  wilt  come  soon — but  I  cannot  let 
thee  wait  to  know  that  I  take  thee  now,  not  be- 
cause thou  art  great,  but  because  I  love  thee — 
that " 

"What  means  this?"  asked  Max.  "It  is  un- 
finished— why  is  it  given  to  me  unclosed  ?  " 

"  Herr  Professor,  my  gracious  lady  the  Baroness 
passed  away  this  morning  at  exactly  a  quarter  be- 
fore ten." 

"  Passed  away  ?    Where  ?    How  passed  away  ?  " 

"  Dead,  Herr  Professor." 


XX. 


The  heart  of  Max  Brendel,  though  it  had  ceased 
to  beat  for  the  woman  who  represented  to  him  the 
empress-fancy  of  his  soul,  did  not,  in  one  single 
moment,  throw  off  its  burden.  It  was  with  the 
sorrow  we  all  feel  for  those  whom  we  shall  never 
behold  again  that  he  looked  upon  the  corpse  of  the 
Glass  Queen.  She  had  gone  away  for  ever  into 
the  unknown  land  whence  she  had  come  :  she  had 
died  out  of  the  artist's  life — his  one  dream  of 
Genius  was  dead,  which  had  led  him  into  many 
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joys  and  many  sins,  and  there  remained  to  liim 
henceforth  only  the  homely  love  of  the  mortal 
woman  for  the  mortal  man. 

"  And  so  ended,"  said  Max  Brendel  when  he  first 
told  Elsa  the  whole  story,  without  gloss  or  reserve 
— "  and  so  ended  the  dream  of  a  charlatan." 

She  believed  every  word — looking-glass  and  all. 
Had  she  not  broken  it  with  her  own  hands  at  the 
very  hour  when  Max  repented  and  the  Baroness 
died? 

"  And  art  thou  happy — here  in  this  quiet  place, 
teaching  and  toiling?  Dost  thou  never  envy 
Adolf  Meyer,  in  all  his  glory,  and  think  how  things 
might  have  been?  Art  thou  quite  happy,  with 
only  thy  work  and  me?" 

"  Only  with  thee,  Elsa  ?  Only  with  all  the 
universe  \ "  said  Max  Brendel.  "  A  short  cut  to 
glory,  indeed !  Thou  mayst  not  believe  in  witch- 
craft, but  that  is  the  devil's  road,  all  the  same.  I 
have  more  than  all  the  glory  /  deserve.  All  comes 
at  last  to  him  who  has  courage,  and  hope,  and 
truth,  and- " 

"  —Patience  ! "  said  left-handed  Elsa. 


THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT  LISBON, 

[MAGA.     AUGUST  1800.] 

[Part  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Chase  to  his  sister, 
giving  her  an  account  of  the  Great  Earthquake  which 
happened  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1735.] 

ABOUT  three-quarters  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  Saturday  the  1st  of  November 
1755,  I  was  alone  in  nay  bed-chamber,  four  stories 
from  the  ground,  opening  a  bureau,  when  a  shaking 
or  trembling  of  the  earth  (which  I  knew  imme- 
diately to  be  an  earthquake),  gentle  at  first,  but 
gradually  becoming  violent,  much  alarmed  me. 
Turning  round  to  look  at  the  window,  the  glass 
seemed  to  be  falling  out.  Surprised  at  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  motion,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
miserable  fate  of  Callao,  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  I  dreaded  a  like  catastrophe  ;  and  remem- 
bering that  our  house  was  so  old  and  weak  that  any 
heavy  carriage  passing  made  it  shake  throughout,  I 
ran  directly  into  the  arada,  to  see  if  the  neighbour- 
ing houses  were  agitated  with  the  same  violence. 
This  place  was  a  single  room  at  the  top  of  the 
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house,  with  windows  all  round  the  roof,  supported 
by  stone  pillars.  It  was  only  one  storey  higher 
than  my  chamber,  but  commanded  a  prospect  of 
some  part  of  the  river,  and  of  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  from  the  King's  Palace  up  to  the  Castle. 
I  was  no  sooner  up  the  stairs  than  the  most  horrid 
prospect  that  imagination  can  figure  appeared  before 
my  eyes  !  The  house  began  to  heave  to  that  degree 
that,  to  prevent  being  thrown  down,  I  was  obliged 
to  put  my  arm  out  of  a  window  and  support  my- 
self by  the  wall — every  stone  in  the  wall  sepa- 
rating and  grinding  against  each  other  (as  did 
the  walls  of  the  other  houses,  with  variety  of  dif- 
ferent motions),  causing  the  most  dreadful  jum- 
bling noise  ears  ever  heard.  The  adjoining  wall 
of  Mr  Goddard's  room  fell  first ;  then  followed 
all  the  upper  part  of  his  house,  and  of  every 
other  as  far  as  I  could  see  towards  the  Castle, — 
when,  turning  my  eyes  quick  to  the  front  of  the 
room  (for  I  thought  the  whole  city  was  sinking 
into  the  earth),  I  saw  the  tops  of  two  of  the  pillars 
meet,  and  saw  no  more.  I  had  resolved  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  floor,  but  suppose  I  did  not ;  for 
I  immediately  felt  myself  falling,  and  then,  after  I 
know  not  how  long,  just  as  if  waking  from  a  dream, 
with  confused  ideas,  I  found  my  mouth  stuffed 
full  of  something  that  with  my  left  hand  I  strove 
to  get  out;  and  not  being  able  to  breathe  freely, 
struggled  till  my  head  was  quite  disengaged  from 
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the  rubbish.  In  doing  this  I  came  to  myself, 
and,  recollecting  what  had  happened,  supposed  the 
earthquake  to  bo  over;  and  from  what  I  had  so 
lately  seen,  expected  to  find  the  whole  city  fallen 
to  the  ground,  and  myself  at  the  top  of  the  ruins. 
When  attempting  to  look  about  me,  I  saw  four 
high  walls  near  fifty  feet  above  me  (the  place 
where  I  lay  was  about  ten  feet  in  length  and 
scarcely  two  feet  wide),  without  either  door  or 
window  in  any  of  them.  Astonished  to  the  last 
degree  at  my  situation,  I  remembered  that  there 
was  such  a  place  between  the  houses ;  and,  having 
seen  the  upper  parts  of  both  fall,  concluded  that 
either  the  inhabitants  must  be  all  destroyed,  or 
at  least  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their 
looking  down  there  again  time  enough  for  my 
preservation ;  so  that,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
shocking  thought  of  being  starved  to  death,  im- 
mured in  that  manner,  I  remained  stupefied,  till 
the  still  falling  tiles  and  rubbish  made  me  seek 
for  shelter  under  a  small  arch  in  the  narrow  wall 
opposite  my  head  as  I  lay,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  appeared  to  be  a  little  hole  quite  through  it. 
Upon  approaching  the  aperture,  with  difficulty 
dragging  myself  out  of  the  rubbish,  I  found  it 
much  larger  than  I  had  imagined ;  and,  first  get- 
ting in  my  head  and  arm,  by  degrees  I  pulled 
all  my  body  after,  and  fell  about  two  feet  into 
a  small  dark  place,  arched  over  at  the  top,  which 
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I  supposed  to  be  only  a  support  for  the  two  walls  ; 
till,  feeling  about,  I  found  on  one  side  a  narrow 
passage,  that  led  me  round  a  place  like  an  oven, 
into  a  little  room,  where  stood  a  Portuguese  man 
covered  with  dust,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  me 
coming  in  that  way,  starting  back  and  crossing 
himself  all  over,  cried  out,  as  their  custom  is  when 
much  surprised,  "  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  I  who 
are  you?  where  do  you  come  from?" — of  which 
being  informed,  he  placed  me  in  a  chair.  This 
done,  clasping  his  hands  together,  he  lifted  them 
and  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  in  show  of  the 
utmost  distress  and  concern.  This  made  me  ex- 
amine myself,  which  before  I  had  not  leisure  to 
do.  My  right  arm  hung  down  before  me  motion- 
less, like  a  dead  weight,  the  shoulder  being  out 
and  the  bone  broken ;  my  stockings  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  my  legs  covered  with  wounds ;  the 
right  ankle  was  swelled  to  a  prodigious  size, 
with  a  fountain  of :  blood  spouting  upwards  from 
it ;  the  knee  also  was  much  bruised,  and  my  left 
side  felt  as  if  beat  in,  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
breathe ;  all  the  left  side  of  my  face  likewise 
swelled  up — the  skin  was  beat  off,  and  the  blood 
streaming  from  it ;  with  a  great  wound  above, 
and  a  small  one  below  the  eye,  and  several  bruises 
on  my  back  and  head.  Barely  had  I  perceived 
myself  to  be  in  this  mangled  condition,  when 
another  shock,  threatening  as  the  first,  came  on. 
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The  Portuguese  flew  directly  out  of  the  door.  The 
violence  of  the  shock,  and  the  falling  of  the  houses, 
with  the  screams  of  the  people,  made  me  again 
seek  shelter  below  the  arch  I  had  entered  in  at; 
where  waiting  till  it  had  abated,  I  returned  back 
again,  and,  nobody  appearing,  went  out  at  the 
same  door  I  had  seen  the  man  do,  in  hopes  to 
find  him  again  or  meet  with  some  other  person ; 
but  instead  of  a  room,  as  I  expected,  it  was  only 
a  narrow  staircase,  which  with  a  few  steps  brought 
me,  to  my  surprise,  into  the  street,  not  imagining 
myself  to  have  been  so  near  it.  The  people  were 
all  at  prayers,  covered  with  dust,  and  the  light 
appeared  as  of  a  dark  cloudy  day ;  when,  flattering 
myself  that  my  legs  might  still  support  me  to  the 
water -side,  I  turned  and  saw  the  street  below 
(which  was  very  narrow)  filled  with  fallen  houses 
as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  remaining  ones.  I 
then,  in  hopes  to  get  into  the  country,  advanced 
a  few  steps  up  the  hill,  but  the  same  sad  prospect 
appeared  above  !  and  in  a  street  to  the  right  I  saw 
no  other.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  my  strength 
failed,  and  I  fell  prostrate  just  where  the  three 
streets  met.  I  then  thought  myself  so  much 
past  all  assistance,  that  though  Mr  Branfill,  Mr 
Goddard,  and  their  people  came  to  the  very  spot 
where  I  lay,  I  spoke  not  to  any  of  them,  although 
they  stood  close  by  me,  till  Mr  John  Ernest  Jorg, 
a  German,  and  merchant  of  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
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coming  to  his  door,  told  them  he  saw  no  way  for 
their  escaping  out  of  the  city;  therefore  begged 
they  would  go  up  into  a  garden  he  had  by  the  top 
of  his  house,  which  was  the  safest  place  he  knew 
of.  This  they  complied  with,  and  how  long  after- 
wards I  lay  there  I  know  not ;  but,  recovering 
a  little  strength,  I  raised  myself  up,  and  set  my 
back  against  the  wall  of  this  gentleman's  house, 
who  appearing  again  at  his  door,  I  heard  him 
say,  "What  miserable  wretch  is  this?  He  seems 
by  his  dress  to  be  a  stranger," — and  coming  down 
from  his  door  round  to  the  other  side  of  my  face,  he 
cried  out,  "  Dear  Mr  Chase,  what  a  shocking  sight 
is  this  !  Let  me  carry  you  up-stairs,  and  try  what 
we  can  do  for  you."  My  answer  was,  "Many 
thanks,  but  it  is  now  too  late."  "  Xever  think  so," 
said  he ;  "I  hope  the  worst  is  past,  and  you  shall 
have  the  very  first  assistance  that  can  be  procured:" 
then  calling  some  of  his  people,  he  had  me  con- 
veyed up-stairs,  and  put  me  in  a  chair  till  he  had 
got  me  something  to  drink ;  and  a  bed  being  made 
ready,  he  laid  me  there,  desiring  me  to  compose 
myself  as  much  as  possible. 

But  he  had  not  left  me  long,  before  another  shock 
made  me  lay  my  left  arm  over  my  eyes,  expect- 
ing soon  to  be  released  from  further  misery,  till 
all  the  plaster  falling  from  the  walls  covered  the 
bed,  causing  such  a  dust  that  I  was  roused  to  exert 
all  my  strength  to  open  the  door  just  at  the  bed's 

s.s. — xn.  i 
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head,  and  got  out  The  noise  I  made  soon  brought 
1  >rg  out  of  liis  garden,  when,  begging  of  him 
to  lay  mo  there  with  the  other  people,  to  abide  the 
common  chance,  he  said  there  was  a  room  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  ho  would  order  a  bed  to  be  made 
ready  immediately.  He  placed  me  there  accord- 
ingly, tolling  me  he  had  already  sent  for  the 
English  surgeon,  Mr  Scrafton;  but  his  house 
was  down,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  had 
become  of  him.  Mr  Jorg  and  Mrs  Goddard  came 
constantly  between  the  shocks  (now  much  less 
violent  and  frequent),  to  offer  me  their  assistance ; 
and,  during  one  of  the  intervals,  Mr  Jorg  and 
his  uncle  dressed  my  leg  with  some  plasters  that 
they  happened  to  have  in  the  house. 

Mr  Jorg's  uncle  would  not  go  into  the  garden 
during  the  shocks,  but  remained  in  the  house,  de- 
claring he  had  lived  a  long  time,  and  if  it  so  pleased 
Providence,  ho  was  as  ready  to  die  in  that  manner 
as  in  any  other.  Mrs  Goddard  also  acquainted  me 
with  the  deaths  of  several  already  known  (whose 
fate  I  then  thought  much  happier  than  my  own), 
and  that  three  fires  had  broken  out  in  the  city, 
which  did  not  then  alarm  me  much.  One  of  the 
fires  and  a  large  part  of  the  city  I  could  see  from 
the  bed  as  I  lay,  for  I  was  now  again  at  the  top  of 
a  high  house,  some  part  of  which  had  fallen,  and 
the  remainder  was  much  shattered. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  earth  having  enjoyed  some 
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little  respite,  the  cloud  of  dust  was  dissipated  ;  and 
the  sun  appearing,  we  began  to  hope  the  worst  was 
over ;  as  indeed  it  was  with  regard  to  earthquakes, 
but  still  every  succeeding  shock,  though  it  did  little 
harm,  was  attended  with  the  same  dread  and  terror 
as  the  foregoing  ones.  However,  this  made  the 
people  in  the  garden  (consisting  of  English,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Portuguese)  recover  spirits  enough  to 
think  of  attempting  to  get  out  of  the  ruinous  city ; 
when  Mr  Jorg,  wholly  intent  on  assisting  every- 
body, desired  them  only  just  to  stay  to  eat  some 
fish  he  had  ordered  to  be  got  ready,  and  they 
would  then  be  the  better  enabled  to  bear  any 
future  fatigue.  To  oblige  his  great  care  I  ate  a 
little,  without  any  inclination ;  imagining,  from  the 
painful  condition  I  was  in,  a  very  few  hours  more 
would  release  me  from  further  suffering ;  nor  did 
anybody  hitherto  flatter  me  with  other  hopes.  This 
was  one  reason,  as  well  as  knowing  that  all  people 
were  so  intent  upon  their  own  preservation  as  not 
to  be  at  leisure  to  assist  others,  that  I  suffered  Mr 
Jorg's  garden  by  degrees  to  grow  quite  empty — 
and  Mr  Branfill,  Mr  Goddard,  and  their  people, 
after  dining  and  taking  leave  of  me,  to  go  away 
without  asking  their  assistance,  or  even  desiring 
them  to  send  any  help  to  me,  till  finding  Mr  Jorg 
was  left  with  only  his  old  uncle,  an  old  lame  lady 
of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  sent  his  servants 
to  fetch  from  her  house  (where  she  was  left  alone, 
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and  very  probably  would  have  perished  had  he  not 
thought  of  her),  and  two  or  three  of  his  people ; 
and  supposing  he  intended  to  quit  his  house,  I 
begged  of  him  to  endeavour  to  hire  some  people  to 
carry  me  out  of  town.  He  said  he  feared  it  would 
be  impossible — that  all  his  servants  but  one  had 
left  him,  and  the  city  was  quite  deserted ;  that  if 
it  was  my  request,  he  would  try,  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  determined  to  take  the  fate  of  his 
house,  as  he  thought  venturing  out  of  it  would  be 
only  to  encounter  greater  danger ;  and  in  my  con- 
dition he  would  advise  me  to  do  the  same.  This 
assurance  quite  satisfied  me,  little  imagining  how 
much  more  distress  I  had  still  to  support. 

All  that  afternoon  I  passed  in  most  melancholy 
reflections,  whilst  the  flames  spread  everywhere 
within  my  view  with  inexpressible  swiftness,  till 
about  five  o'clock  they  seemed  approaching  close 
to  the  window  of  the  room  where  I  lay.  Mr  Jorg 
then  came  in,  and  looking  at  me  without  speaking, 
which  hitherto  he  had  always  done,  retired,  shut- 
ting the  door  close  after  him.  Full  of  suspicions, 
from  what  he  had  before  said,  that  there  was  no 
assistance  to  be  had,  I  was  struck  by  the  stillness 
in  the  adjacent  room,  and  with  difficulty  raising 
myself  up,  listened  a  considerable  time  without 
hearing  anything  stir,  when  I  concluded  that  he 
had  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  his  house,  and, 
lacking  courage  to  tell  me  the  horrid  fate  I  must 
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submit  to,  he  had  quitted  it  without  speaking  at 
all. 

In  the  utmost  agony  of  body  and  mind  I  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  if  this  were  the  case,  and  if  so, 
to  endeavour  if  possible  to  reach  the  gallery  on  the 
east  side  of  the  window,  and  by  throwing  myself 
down  the  hill,  put  an  end  to  all  my  excessive 
miseries  at  once.  By  the  help  of  two  chairs  I  just 
got  within  reach  of  the  door  with  the  greatest  pain, 
and  was  then  so  spent  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
nor  could  I  have  gone  a  step  farther  had  the  room 
been  on  fire.  Eecovering  a  little  strength,  I  opened 
the  door,  and  found  Mr  Jorg,  the  old  lady,  and  two 
other  persons,  all  silently  sitting  round  the  outer 
room.  Surprised  to  see  me  got  so  far,  he  asked 
me  the  -reason  of  it ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  as  I 
was  fully  sensible  both  of  the  great  distress  we 
were  reduced  to,  and  of  his  inability  to  assist  me, 
I  begged  (with  tears  in  my  eyes)  as  the  greatest 
favour,  that  before  he  found  himself  obliged  to  quit 
his  house,  he  would  either  throw  me  over  the  gal- 
lery, or  in  any  other  way  despatch  me,  and  not 
leave  me  in  agony,  lingering  a  few  hours,  to  die  a 
dreadful  death  !  He  desired  me  not  to  talk  in  that 
manner,  and  assured  me  most  affectionately  he 
never  had  intended  to  leave  me,  and  if  no  other 
help  came,  he  would  himself  carry  me  upon  his 
back,  and  we  should  take  our  chance  together, — 
that  the  fire  had  not  yet  surrounded  us,  and  that 
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there  was  still  a  passage  free  to  the  Terrio  do 
Paco  (a  large  square  before  the  King's  Palace), 
and  as  soon  as  necessity  obliged  us,  he  hoped  we 
might  all  get  there  very  safe ;  therefore  I  had 
much  better  lie  down  again,  and  he  would  be  care- 
ful to  acquaint  me  in  time.  But  as  I  still  sus- 
pected that  only  his  good-nature  made  him  promise 
this,  I  desired  to  stay  with  them,  which  he  per- 
mitted me ;  going  up  himself  every  half-hour  to 
the  top  of  his  house,  to  observe  what  progress  the 
fire  made ;  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  there 
came  two  servants  of  a  German  gentleman,  who  I 
think  was  his  nephew,  at  that  time  also  in  the 
house.  Mr  Jorg  then  declared  he  thought  it  time 
to  remove  ;  and  with  great  composure  going  for  his 
hat  and  cloak,  returned  with  a  cap  and  quilt  for 
me,  telling  me  perhaps  I  might  find  it  cold  when 
I  was  carried  out ;  and  then  desired  the  German 
gentleman  and  his  servants  to  carry  me  to  the 
square  first,  and  return  again  to  fetch  the  lame 
lady.  They  carried  me  in  one  of  the  room  chairs, 
with  the  quilt  over  me  (which  proved  afterwards 
of  great  service),  and  another  person  went  before 
with  a  torch.  I  heard  some  poor  wretches  begging 
for  help  as  I  was  carried  through  a  narrow  alley 
down  a  steep  hill,  which  was  the  only  passage  left 
free  from  ruins. 

Opposite  to  the  bottom  of  the  alley  was  a  church 
belonging  to  a  convent  of  friars,  the  door  of  which 
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was  open.  There  stood  lighted  candles  upon  the 
high  altar,  the  friars  seemed  very  busy  in  their 
church  dresses,  and  in  the  porch  lay  some  dead 
bodies.  Thence  through  a  narrow  street  to  the 
Church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene.  I  saw  no  houses 
fallen  down  into  that  street,  but  everywhere  great 
stones  scattered  about;  and  as  I  passed,  looking 
up  a  street,  could  see  over  the  ruins  the  upper 
windows  of  our  houses  still  standing.  The  Church 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene  had  not  fallen ;  its  doors 
were  open,  and  some  lights  and  people  in  it.  I 
observed  the  fire  had  already  taken  possession  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  Cathedral.  In  the  Silver- 
smiths' Street  there  were  no  houses  quite  fallen, 
and  some  few  people  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
throwing  bundles  out  of  the  windows. 

As  I  passed  the  end  of  the  Kua  Nova  I  saw  both 
sides  of  it  were  on  fire,  as  well  as  the  next  street, 
which  runs  parallel  with  it.  At  the  square  I  found 
the  King's  Palace  (which  made  one  side  of  it)  and 
half  of  the  adjoining  side  on  fire,  burning  slowly, 
the  little  wind  driving  it  gently  onwards.  In  the 
opposite  part  Mrs  Adford  met  me,  and  told  me  her 
sister  Mrs  Graves  and  her  family  were  there,  sit- 
ting on  some  bundles  of  clothes  they  had  saved ; 
but  as  it  was  in  the  open  air,  my  conductors  chose 
rather  to  place  me  in  a  stall,  with  some  others  in 
my  condition. 

To  find  myself  thus,  so  much  beyond  all  expecta- 
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tion,  suddenly  relieved  from  the  constant  apprehen- 
sion of  falling  houses,  and  dangers  of  the  fire  (as 
I  thought,  at  least),  when  I  was  in  the  greatest 
despair,  and  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  assistance, 
raised  my  spirits  to  that  degree,  that  now  for  the 
first  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  pain  I  was  in, 
I  began  to  hope  it  was  possible  still  to  live,  till 
new  terrors  employed  my  thoughts.  For  the  people, 
all  full  of  the  notion  that  it  was  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  willing  therefore  to  be  employed  in  good 
works,  had  loaded  themselves  with  crucifixes  and 
saints ;  and  men  and  women  equally  the  same, 
during  the  intervals  between  the  shocks,  were 
either  singing  litanies  or  cruelly  tormenting  the 
dying  with  religious  ceremonies ;  and  whenever 
the  earth  trembled,  all  on  their  knees  roaring  out 
Misericordia  !  in  the  most  dismal  voice  imaginable. 
The  fear,  then,  that  my  presence  might  excite  their 
fanaticism  at  such  a  time  when  all  government 
was  at  an  end  (and  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
what  turn  their  furious  zeal  might  take  against 
that  worst  of  criminals,  a  heretic),  made  me  dread 
the  approach  of  every  person.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Caista  Pedra  (or  stony  quay),  adjoining  to  this 
square,  had  already  sunk,  and  the  least  rising  of 
the  water  would  overflow  us  all.  In  such  reflec- 
tions there  passed  about  two  hours,  during  which 
time  Mr  Jorg  and  his  family  were  come  to  the 
square  to  Mr  Graves's  family.  The  fire  was  now 
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almost  opposite,  and  under  the  shed,  which  had  at 
first  been  quite  crowded,  there  was  nobody  left  but 
myself;  when  I  heard  a  cry  of  "Beat  down  the- 
cabaras "  (stalls),  some  of  which,  it  seems,  had 
taken  fire ;  and,  telling  all  that  were  under  them 
to  get  out,  they  began  immediately  to  knock  down 
that  where  I  lay.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  got 
myself  out  before  it  tumbled  down ;  and,  meeting 
with  Mr  Jorg  and  another  person,  they  carried  me 
to  Mr  Graves's  family,  and  laid  me  on  their  bundles. 

Mrs  Graves  I  found  to  be  of  the  common  opinion 
that  it  was  the  last  day ;  and,  attempting  to  per- 
suade her  to  the  contrary,  she  told  me  it  was  but 
of  little  consequence  to  us,  as  the  fire  was  just 
approaching  to  the  gunpowder-shops  opposite,  and 
she  expected  they  would  blow  up  every  moment. 
This  new  terror  stopped  my  further  speaking,  and 
we  silently  waited  the  event,  which  proved,  how- 
ever, most  favourable ;  for  there  were  only  three 
explosions,  one  after  the  other,  making  a  great 
report,  but  not  attended  with  mischief.  About  this 
time  a  poor  Irish  beggarwoman,  who  seemed  to  be 
half-mad,  putting  her  trust  in  some  saint  with  a 
strange  name,  went  through  the  fire  in  the  Kua 
Nova  to  Mr  Houston's  cellar,  and  brought  from 
thence  a  bottle  of  wine  to  Mr  Graves,  from  whom 
she  would  receive  no  gratuity  at  such  a  time  as 
that.  Of  this  Mrs  Adford  gave  me  some. 

On  Sunday  morning,  about  five  o'clock,  the  wind 
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changing,  it  blew  very  fresh,  and  drove  the  fire  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  down  the  hill  from  the  Cathe- 
dral to  our  side  of  the  square,  which  obliged  us  im- 
mediately to  move ;  and  their  blacks,  carrying  me 
opposite  to  the  Custom  House,  left  me  there  till 
they  had  conveyed  their  master's  bundles  to  the 
other  side.  But  so  quick  was  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  that  they  presently  seized  upon  the  Custom- 
House,  bursting  out  all  at  once  with  a  violent  heat. 
I  attempted  to  get  away,  but  was  unable ;  so  re- 
mained scorching  there  till  Mr  Jorg  removed  me ; 
and  the  blacks  came  and  conveyed  me  again  to  Mrs 
Graves's  family,  laying  me,  as  before,  on  their 
bundles.  We  were  now  very  near  the  Palace,  the 
roof  of  which  had  already  tumbled  in,  and  the 
fires  were  so  much  decreased  that  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  left  to  burn,  and  we  apprehended 
no  danger  except  from  the  falling  of  the  walls, 
almost  all  of  which  were  still  standing. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  sun  shining  very  bright, 
some  boats  came  to  the  shore,  and  carried  off  a 
number  of  persons.  A  young  man,  son  to  our 
housekeeper,  rinding  me  out,  told  me  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  hire  a  boat  to  carry  his  mother  (also 
much  hurt,  and  then  in  the  square)  on  board  ship, 
and  asked  me  to  go  with  them.  To  this  I  hardly 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  supposing  all  the  danger 
from  the  fire  to  be  over,  and  therefore  unwilling  to 
leave  my  only  friend,  Mr  Jorg,  behind  me. 
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We  were  now  again  in  a  crowd  of  people  with 
their  bundles,  all  endeavouring  to  procure  boats. 
Amongst  them  I  saw  Mr  George  Barclay  lying  on 
a  mattress,  who  had  (as  I  learned  afterwards)  one 
of  his  feet  smashed  by  a  stone  ;  but  I  saw  no  more 
either  of  him  or  the  housekeeper's  son.  Mr  Jorg, 
returning  from  the  water-side,  desired  us  all  to  re- 
move thither,  or  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  boat,  for  the  moment  they  reached  the  shore 
they  were  filled  with  people.  This  was  directly 
complied  with,  and  I  found  the  cool  air  from  the 
water  very  refreshing  ;  but  it  did  not  long  continue 
so ;  for  in  a  little  time  it  grew  excessively  hot,  and 
we  soon  perceived  that  the  fire,  which  we  imagined 
we  had  left  so  far  behind  us,  had  crept  along  through 
the  low  buildings  by  the  water-side,  and  was  just 
breaking  out  in  a  pent-house  close  by  us.  This 
obliged  our  immediate  return  into  the  square  ;  soon 
after  which  the  fire,  by  means  of  a  large  quantity 
of  timber  which  lay  upon  the  shore,  gained  the  end 
of  the  Palace  next  to  the  water,  and  there,  to  our 
great  surprise,  blazed  out  fresh  again,  though  it 
had  seemed  before  to  be  almost  extinguished ;  and 
presently  we  found  ourselves  every  way  surrounded 
by  a  prodigious  fire,  attended  with  such  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  the  timber  by  the  water- side,  that,  to 
keep  them  off,  I  was  forced  (notwithstanding  the 
violent  heat)  to  close  my  quilt  quite  over  my  face. 
About  this  time,  two  chaise  machos  (or  mules),  with 
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all  their  furniture  on,  were  running  about  loose. 
The  harness  of  one  of  them  caught  fire,  and,  blaz- 
ing all  over  its  back,  made  the  mule  gallop  with 
the  greatest  violence  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  people,  the  other  following;  whilst  I,  unable 
to  get  out  of  their  way,  lay  listening  to  the  screams 
of  the  people  to  guess  the  distance  they  might  be 
from  me,  till  I  heard  somebody  cry  out,  "  You  are 
on  fire  ! "  and  feeling  my  quilt  snatched  away,  saw 
it  thrown  on  the  ground,  where,  the  fire  being 
stamped  out  with  their  feet,  the  quilt  was  returned 
to  me  again.  I  then  told  Mrs  Graves  if  she  did 
not  remove  we  should  be  on  fire  again  ;  that  it  was 
better  to  go  into  the  corner  of  the  square  (where 
the  entrance  to  the  Palace  had  been),  the  only  place 
free  from  bundles,  and  whither  the  wind  did  not 
blow  the  flames,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  falling  of 
the  walls,  than  to  remain  there  for  the  certainty  of 
the  fire ;  but  Mrs  Graves,  whose  spirits  were  quite 
exhausted,  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  any- 
where to  avoid  it ;  that  having  already  removed 
several  times  to  no  purpose,  she  would  stir  no 
farther. 

Mr  Jorg,  however,  told  me  that,  if  I  desired  it, 
he  would  carry  me  there,  and  accordingly  did  so 
with  the  help  of  the  blacks,  and  placing  me  upon 
a  small  bundle  of  a  Portuguese,  they  returned. 
Soon  after  I  heard  several  Portuguese  men  and 
women  encouraging  each  other  to  attempt  an  escape 
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through  the  ruins  of  the  Palace,  and  soon,  mount- 
ing over  the  rubbish,  they  disappeared.  Just  then 
part  of  an  arch,  through  which  they  were  supposed 
to  pass,  fell  in,  causing  a  kind  of  compassionate  cry 
amongst  the  people  ;  but  as  none  of  them  returned, 
I  conclude  they  were  successful.  About  an  hour 
after,  the  fire  still  gaining  ground,  I  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  Portuguese  wroman,  who  began  her 
prayers  in  a  melancholy  tone,  holding  a  crucifix 
over  my  head,  and  the  people  on  their  knees,  form- 
ing a  circle  round  us,  joined  with  her. 

As  this  was  what  I  had  all  along  much  feared 
would  happen,  I  waited  the  event  with  the  utmost 
horror,  and  had  determined  to  feign  insensibility, 
when  she  abruptly  stopped,  and  immediately  the 
dismal  roar  of  Mlsericordla  I  always  attendant  on 
the  earthquakes  (of  which  there  had  been  several 
uncounted  by  me,  as  the  fire  had  become  the  more 
threatening  danger),  made  me  expect  another  shock; 
but  perceiving  no  motion,  I  was  surprised,  and  ven- 
turing to  open  my  quilt,  I  saw  all  kneeling  down, 
and  that  the  great  square  was  full  of  flames  ;  for 
the  people  from  the  adjoining  streets  had  filled  it 
with  bundles,  which  they  had  left  there  when  the 
increase  of  the  fire  had  driven  themselves  away. 
These  bundles  were  now  all  in  a  blaze,  except  just 
in  our  corner,  and  under  the  Palace  walls,  whither 
Mr  Graves's  family  had  retired ;  but  as  the  wind 
blew  very  fresh,  and  drove  the  flames  in  sheets  of 
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fire  close  slanting  over  our  heads,  expecting  them 
every  minute  to  seize  upon  us,  I  lost  all  my  spirits, 
and,  again  abandoning  myself  to  despair,  thought  it 
was  still  impossible,  after  so  many  escapes,  to  avoid 
the  sort  of  death  I  most  dreaded. 

After  some  time  passed  in  these  dreadful  appre- 
hensions, the  wind  suddenly  abated,  and  the  fire, 
burning  upwards,  made  no  farther  progress.  This 
again  restored  hope  to  us,  and  hunger  obliged  those 
that  had  provisions  to  think  of  eating,  when  an 
Irish  Eoman  Catholic  gentlewoman  sitting  near 
me  asked  if  my  name  was  not  Chase,  and  said  she 
knew  my  father  many  years,  and  gave  me  a  large 
piece  of  water-melon  and  some  bread  and  water. 
Mr  Jorg  also  soon  after  brought  me  some  bread, 
and,  carrying  me  on  his  back  to  Mr  Graves's  family, 
left  me  there ;  and  presently  after,  going  himself 
with  his  uncle  and  the  old  lady  to  the  water-side 
(to  which  there  was  now  a  passage,  the  pent-houses 
being  burned  down),  and  not  returning  soon,  I 
began  to  imagine  they  were  gone,  till  it  was 
confirmed  to  me  by  Mr  Waubbes  (who  was  the 
gentleman  that  assisted  in  bringing  me  to  the 
square),  saying  that  "he  was  surprised  Mr  Jorg 
had  left  me  at  last."  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  had 
more  reason  to  be  surprised  he  had  not  done  it 
before,  and  to  think  myself  very  happy  that,  after 
saving  my  life  so  many  times,  he  had  not  deserted 
me  till  the  most  threatening  dangers  were  almost 
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over.  Therefore,  far  from  making  any  complaints, 
I  only  wished  him  the  utmost  happiness,  excited 
thereto  by  the  warmest  gratitude  for  my  preserva- 
tion. However,  as  he  had  been  almost  the  only  per- 
son that  had  showed  me  any  attention,  I  could  not 
but  be  very  uneasy  at  my  present  situation ;  and, 
determining  to  exert  myself  as  much  as  possible, 
now  I  had  nobody  left  to  depend  upon  for  assist- 
ance, I  applied  immediately  to  Mr  Graves  to  beg 
a  place  in  the  boat  he  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
for  his  family ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  his  own 
family  was  sufficient  to  fill  any  boat  he  was  likely 
to  get ;  that  it  was  no  time  for  ceremony ;  there- 
fore he  could  not  pretend  to  offer  any  such  thing." 
Surprised  at  such  an  answer,  especially  as  the 
boats  on  that  river  are  so  large,  I  asked  if  his 
black  servants  were  reckoned  part  of  his  family, 
or,  if  not,  whether  he  would  permit  me  to  employ 
one  of  them  to  try  to  hire  a  boat  for  me  ?  To 
which  Mr  Waubbes  (to  whom  one  of  the  blacks, 
it  seemed,  belonged)  directly  answered  I  was  wel- 
come to  his  servant  to  2:0  wherever  I  pleased.  Mr 
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Graves  also  said  I  might  if  I  liked  it,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  boat,  even  if  I  was  to  offer 
a  hundred  mocdas  for  one.  Knowing  that  I  could 
not  be  in  a  worse  situation,  I  accepted  their  offers 
directly,  and  desired  one  of  the  blacks  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  water-side,  to  wait  there,  and  to 
endeavour  to  procure  me  a  place  in  a  boat,  telling 
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him  I  would  give  him  a  thirty-six-shilling  piece  to 
get  me  conveyed  up  the  river  to  the  convent  of 
Madre  de  Dios,  and  to  carry  me  thence  to  Mr 
Hake's  house,  just  by  it,  upon  his  back  ; — to  make 
the  best  bargain  he  could,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
for  himself.  After  which,  if  I  remember  well,  Mr 
Graves,  having  removed  us  more  into  the  square, 
nearer  to  the  water-side,  placed  his  own  family  in 
a  great  glass  coach  which  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
leaving  only  the  maid -servant  with  her  bundles, 
upon  which  I  was  laid.  There  came  to  her  then 
a  poor  boy,  who  seemed  to  have  a  crust  over  his 
face,  begging  earnestly  for  some  water.  There 
being  but  little  left,  he  was  refused.  He  laid 
himself  down,  and,  shrieking  in  the  most  dreadful 
agonies,  prevailed  with  her  to  give  him  all  that 
there  was.  Soon  after,  seeing  the  two  women  who 
had  given  me  the  melon  going  with  a  man  towards 
the  water-side,  I  desired  Mr  Graves's  maid  to  apply 
to  them,  to  ask  them  if  they  had  any  room  in  their 
boat,  but  she  was  answered  in  the  negative.  I 
begged  of  her  also  to  call  to  the  watermen,  who 
began  now  to  appear.  At  last  one  of  them  came. 
I  offered  him  half  a  moidore,  which  he  refused, 
saying  they  were  sent  only  for  the  servants  of  the 
Palace  —  however,  that  he  would  go  and  consult 
with  his  companions  upon  it.  About  three  o'clock, 
as  I  suppose,  we  began  to  hear  a  dreadful  rumbling 
noise  underground.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from 
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under  the  ruins  of  the  Palace — as  if  the  earth  had 
opened  there,  and  the  river  was  rushing  in,  forcing 
great  stones  along  with  it.  The  cause  of  it  I  could 
not  tell,  but  it  continued  till  my  departure. 

Mr  Houston,  a  coffee -house -man,  with  whom  I 
had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  seeing  the  miser- 
able condition  I  lay  in,  came  and  offered  me  any 
assistance  in  his  power.  I  asked  him  directly  if 
he  was  attempting  to  quit  the  square  before  night  ? 
— to  which  he  answered  he  was  not ;  because  he 
wanted  to  carry  away  with  him  some  pieces  of 
holland  he  had  saved,  and  for  which  he  supposed 
he  should  hardly  be  able  to  procure  a  conveyance 
before  the  next  day.  I  desired  him  to  bring  them 
and  sit  down  by  me,  which  he  complied  with,  to 
my  very  great  satisfaction ;  for  I  almost  despaired 
of  receiving  any  further  assistance  from  Mr  Graves's 
family ;  and  as  the  night  was  coming  on,  I  knew 
not  what  would  become  of  me  without  some  friendly 
help.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  I  had  given  up 
all  hopes  of  their  return,  came  the  two  watermen, 
and  offered  to  carry  me,  provided  they  were  paid 
beforehand. 

Mr  Houston  said  it  was  too  much,  which  would 
have  been  of  little  consideration  to  me  at  such  a 
time,  had  not  the  black  boy  returned  also  to  tell  me 
he  had  agreed  for  a  place  for  eighteen  shillings, 
and  that  I  must  go  directly.  With  the  greatest 
joy  imaginable,  I  desired  him  to  take  me  on  his 
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back ;  nor  do  I  know  why  I  did  not  ask  Mr 
Houston  to  go  with  me,  or  why  he  did  not  him- 
self offer  it.  I  took  my  leave  of  him  and  of  Mr 
Graves's  family,  who  were  all  just  returned  from 
the  glass  coach,  and  were  in  tears  disputing 
amongst  themselves  —  (the  cause  I  did  not  then 
know).  Mr  Jorg's  partner,  Mr  Brockleman,  was 
with  them,  who  came  ashore  in  a  ship's  boat  on 
purpose  to  carry  them  away ;  but  as  I  learnt  after- 
wards, they  would  not  accept  his  offer,  because  his 
boat  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  all  of  them  and 
their  bundles  together  at  once ;  therefore  chose 
rather  to  remain  in  the  square  another  night  than 
divide. 

We  were  once  more  put  to  great  distress  by  the 
fire ;  and  Mr  Houston  in  the  confusion  endeavour- 
ing to  save  their  bundles,  lost  his  own  pieces  of 
holland.  However,  the  next  day  they  all  got  away 
safe. 

But  to  return  to  myself:  another  black  boy 
offered  to  attend  me.  I  made  no  objection,  and 
between  the  two  was  conveyed  into  a  large  boat 
almost  full  of  people,  and  there  laid  upon  a  board 
along  the  middle  of  it.  A  priest  that  came  in  after- 
wards treading  upon  my  lame  leg,  the  increase  of 
pain  almost  overcame  me ;  however,  the  coolness 
of  the  water,  which  was  very  smooth  and  pleasant, 
and  the  evening  fine,  soon  brought  me  to  myself. 
Going  a  little  way  up  the  river,  just  beyond  the 
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fire,  the  boat  stopped  at  the  Kibeira,  or  fish-market 
— a  large  place,  from  which  there  was  an  open  way 
along  the  river-side  into  the  country.  The  people 
were  all  put  on  shore ;  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
they  were  going  to  put  me  there  likewise.  Vexed 
to  the  last  degree  at  my  disappointment,  I  exerted 
all  the  spirits  I  had  left,  and  told  them  that  they 
might  see  in  my  condition  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
set  me  on  shore  there :  if  they  would  not  comply 
with  their  agreement,  I  desired  to  be  carried  back 
to  the  place  whence  they  had  brought  me,  where 
the  fire  had  almost  spent  itself,  rather  than  be 
placed  here  to  meet  with  it  again.  One  of  them 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  any  such  agreement — 
that  his  partner  was  wrong  to  make  it,  for  they 
belonged  to  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  could  not  have  time  sufficient.  I  desired  them 
to  carry  me  as  far  as  they  could,  and  they  accord- 
ingly proceeded  forward.  I  saw  Mr  Home  going 
on  shore  in  a  ship's  boat,  but  did  not  speak  to  him. 
When  we  came  to  the  Horse-Guards,  at  the  end 
of  the  city,  the  watermen  said  the  tide  was  turning 
— and,  muttering  together,  I  heard  them  call  me 
a  heretic,  and  the  blacks  devils  ;  so  that  I  was  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them  at  any  rate,  and  was  but  roughly 
put  on  shore  ;  where,  deeming  it  unsafe  they  should 
know  I  had  more  money  about  me  than  the  thirty- 
six-shilling  piece,  I  chose  rather  to  send  the  blacks 
with  one  of  the  boatmen  to  get  the  change,  and 
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remained  myself  lying  on  the  ground  close  to  the 
water;  during  which  a  Galician  porter  came  and 
offered  to  carry  me  anywhere  I  pleased  for  eighteen 
shillings ;  but  as  the  night  was  coming  on,  I  had 
not  confidence  sufficient  to  trust  him.  Upon  their 
return,  which  seemed  to  me  a  long  time  at  first, 
the  boatman  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  he 
had  run  away  with  my  money? — then  said  it  was 
not  good,  and  talked  in  an  odd  kind  of  manner, 
to  which  I  made  no  reply.  The  black  boys  also 
showed  no  inclination  to  go  any  farther,  saying 
they  could  not  get  back  to  their  masters  in  the 
night  unless  the  watermen  would  wait,  as  by  their 
agreement  at  first  they  had  promised  to  do.  This 
the  watermen  said  they  would  still  comply  with, 
if  they  made  haste  back  again ;  upon  which  they 
set  out,  carrying  me  by  turns  on  their  shoulders, 
often  setting  me  down  to  rest  themselves  ;  for  they 
were  so  weakly  that  I  expected  them  every  step 
to  tumble.  The  distance,  I  think,  cannot  be  above 
a  mile,  but  it  seemed  to  us  then  a  long  way  indeed ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  prevailed  with 
them  to  get  on  as  far  as  Mr  Hake's  juinte  or  country 
house.  The  road  was  pretty  full  of  people  going 
silently  along  with  the  most  dejected  countenances. 
At  one  of  their  resting-places,  the  blacks  put  me 
upon  some  stone  steps  leading  up  to  a  nobleman's 
house,  which  brought  the  ladies  to  the  window. 
Imagining  I  was  coming  to  them,  they  told  me 
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that  part  of  the  large  house  of  retirement  for 
widows  had  just  tumbled  down.  At  last  they 
brought  me,  almost  overcome  with  the  increase  of 
pain,  to  the  first  gate  of  Mr  Hake's  garden,  which 
standing  open,  we  went  in,  and  found  the  walk 
leading  to  the  house  full  of  people ;  but  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  I  could  not  distinguish  them. 

I  asked,  however,  immediately,  if  Mr  Hake  was 
living,  and  if  ho  were  there  ?  neither  of  which  they 
knew.  Proceeding  on  a  little  farther,  I  heard  a  man 
speaking  English,  and,  repeating  the  same  questions 
to  him,  was  only  answered  that  he  had  lost  his  wife 
and  three  fine  children :  and  even  at  the  house, 
which  was  standing,  they  either  knew  nothing  or 
did  not  mind  me  ;  whence  concluding  that  the 
family  had  quitted  the  place,  most  likely  to  go  on 
board  ship,  I  was  quite  in  despair  what  to  do  with 
myself,  when  Mr  Joseph  Hake,  who  was  at  some 
distance,  astonished  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  person 
he  had  been  informed  the  preceding  day  was  either 
dead  or  dying,  called  out  in  the  greatest  surprise 
to  tell  his  father  and  mother,  and  came  running 
immediately  to  me. 

Mr  Hake  said  that  he  had  believed  my  case  to  be 
desperate,  and  therefore  had  wished  most  heartily 
to  hear  I  was  released  from  suffering.  They  re- 
ceived me  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  possible, 
which  filled  me  with  so  much  joy  to  be  taken  so 
much  notice  of,  that  I  could  not  help  telling  Mr 
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Hake  that  I  sincerely  thanked  God  for  lengthening 
out  my  days  to  die  under  his  protection. 

They  earned  me  to  a  tent  made  of  carpets  under 
a  vine-walk  where  their  beds  were  placed,  and  gave 
me  some  strong  white  wine  and  bread  and  butter, 
at  that  time  exquisite  and  refreshing  to  me ;  but 
they  feared  to  give  me  as  much  as  I  would  have 
desired.  The  two  black  boys  I  joyfully  dismissed, 
equally  pleased  with  eighteen  shillings  each. 

Mr  Hake  sent  for  the  King's  farrier,  who  was  also 
a  famous  bone-setter,  then  in  the  garden  with  his 
family.  This  man,  with  the  help  of  a  barber-sur- 
geon, examined  me  immediately,  and  declared  there 
was  nothing  broke  but  the  arm;  that  all  the  rest 
were  only  wounds  and  bruises,  and,  if  fever  could 
be  kept  off,  I  might  do  very  well  again.  They  set 
my  arm  immediately,  but  did  not  perceive  the  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder,  and  my  left  side  was  at 
that  time  the  most  painful  to  me.  Their  opinion  of 
me  being  more  favourable  than  I  could  have  expec- 
ted from  my  outward  appearance,  I  determined  by 
patience  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  all  the 
conveniences  which  another  time  might  have  af- 
forded ;  yet  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
the  family  had  laid  themselves  down  to  rest,  my 
left  side  grew  so  bad  that  it  almost  took  away  my 
breath,  and  at  the  same  time  a  benumbing  coldness 
seizing  me  in  my  lame  arm,  I  thought  I  had  only 
a  few  moments  to  live ;  but,  unwilling  to  disturb 
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their  scanty  repose,  I  did  not  speak,  till  Mr  Hake, 
seeing  my  condition,  called  Mr  Abraham  Hake  to 
my  assistance,  who  setting  me  up,  I  recovered  a 
little,  and  by  bleeding  the  next  morning  was  greatly 
relieved,  and  was  forced  to  have  application  to  this 
remedy  four  times  more. 

On  the  Tuesday  Mr  Scrafton  the  surgeon  came 
to  me  with  great  difficulty  from  Belem  ;  said  he 
was  almost  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  people,  and, 
confirming  the  former  opinion  of  my  case,  told  me 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear  I  had  fallen  into  such  good 
hands  as  he  esteemed  the  bone-setter's  to  be. 

Mr  Hake  from  the  first  assured  me  of  his  assist- 
ance and  protection,  yet  when  I  heard  the  clamour 
of  the  starving  people  for  bread,  threatening  to 
break  in  upon  us  (so  that  we  were  forced  to  eat  our 
victuals  almost  by  stealth),  as  also  the  variety  of 
reports  of  robberies  and  murders  which  were  com- 
mitted all  around  us,  whilst  all  government  was  at 
an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  were  press- 
ing him  for  his  own  safety  to  go  on  board  ship,  I 
expected  every  day  necessity  would  force  him  to 
compliance,  and  should  that  happen  I  knew  not 
whither  to  look  with  hope ! 

With  what  gratitude  then  did  my  heart  overflow 
(a  gratitude  which  no  time  can  ever  efface)  to  hear 
him  declare,  when  earnestly  entreated  to  go  on  board 
a  ship  of  which  he  himself  was  an  owner,  and  where 
there  was  a  place  reserved  for  him,  that  he  could 
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not  leave  his  family.  On  being  told  they  would 
make  room  for  his  sons,  he  said  he  not  only  meant 
his  sons  but  myself  also,  whom  he  could  not  aban- 
don in  so  distressful  a  condition,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  mention  it  any  more  to  him. 
And  indeed  in  every  respect  he  most  fully  complied 
with  his  promise  to  me,  carrying  me  on  board  the 
afore-mentioned  ship  on  Saturday  the  29th  of  No- 
vember. The  next  day  she  sailed  for  England  with 
twenty-four  passengers,  being  the  second  ship  after 
the  earthquake, — the  Expedition  packet,  Captain 
William  Clies,  having  sailed  about  ten  days  before 
us  with  seventeen  passengers. 

It  was  constantly  a  most  sensible  increase  of 
uneasiness  to  me  to  give  so  much  trouble  to  Mi- 
Hake's  family  at  such  a  time  of  general  confusion 
and  distress,  and  I  must  ever  acknowledge  myself 
greatly  indebted  for  my  recovery  to  the  particular 
care  and  attention  of  Mr  Abraham  Hake. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  not  only  to  describe 
most  minutely  all  the  accidents  that  happened  to 
me,  but  even  the  hopes  and  fears  occasioned  by 
them,  whether  depressed  and  magnified  by  my  de- 
bilitated state  of  mind  I  know  not.  I  can  only 
say  that  after  I  got  into  the  street  the  general 
distress  painted  in  every  ghastly  countenance  made 
but  little  reflection  necessary  to  conclude  that  even 
the  nearest  relations  would  be  unable  to  assist  each 
other ;  and  from  the  short  examination  I  had  made 
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of  myself,  I  thought  it  was  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  and  therefore  at  once  resolved,  without  a 
murmur,  to  resign  myself  to  the  will  of  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  all  things,  humbly  hoping,  by 
my  patience  in  suffering  what  He  was  pleased  to 
inflict,  to  make  some  atonement  for  my  faults. 

How  great,  then,  must  be  my  thankfulness  to 
Divine  Providence  for  raising  me  up  assistance,  not 
only  unasked,  but  even  unhoped  for,  amongst  people 
almost  strangers  to  me,  more  especially  Mr  Jorg 
(with  whom  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance),  who, 
like  a  guardian  angel,  appeared  always  to  assist  me 
in  the  utmost  extremities.  He  afterwards  assured 
me  that  it  gave  him  the  greatest  concern  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  me  in  the  manner  he  did ;  but  that, 
finding  all  hopes  of  procuring  a  boat  were  vain, 
because  the  moment  any  came  near  to  the  shore 
they  were  immediately  crowded  with  people  who 
waited  there  on  purpose,  he  resolved  to  get  away 
himself  in  the  same  manner,  and  endeavoured  to 
send  me  the  first  help  he  could  procure :  that  ac- 
cordingly, after  crossing  the  river  (which  took  them 
up  a  long  time),  he  met  with  a  Mr  Bride,  an  EnglisL 
shoemaker,  who  was  going  over,  and  who,  at  his 
entreaty,  promised  to  look  for  me,  and  carry  me 
away  with  him ;  and  that,  after  making  the  most 
diligent  search  for  me  without  success,  he  rightly 
concluded  I  had  been  already  removed  thence.  I 
have  been  the  more  particular  to  mention  this  cir- 
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cumstance,  because  it  sets  in  its  true  light  a  be- 
haviour I  can  never  reflect  on  without  the  greatest 
surprise  and  astonishment,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
sense  of  gratitude. 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  learnt  that  no  part  of 
our  house  fell  except  the  arada  where  I  was,  nor 
were  any  of  the  family  killed  ;  only  the  house- 
keeper and  one  man-servant  were  much  hurt  by  the 
falling  of  the  arada  upon  them  as  they  were  going 
out  of  the  house.  The  ceilings  of  the  upper  storey 
were,  however,  so  much  shattered,  that  none  ven- 
tured to  enter  into  any  of  the  rooms. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  all  the  mischief  pro- 
ceeded from  the  first  three  shocks  of  the  earthquake, 
which  were  attended  with  a  tumbling  sort  of  mo- 
tion, like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  amaz- 
ing the  houses  resisted  so  long  as  they  did. 

No  place  nor  time  could  have  been  more  unlucky 
for  the  miserable  people !  The  city  was  full  of 
narrow  streets ;  the  houses  strong-built  and  high, 
so  that  their  falling  filled  up  all  the  passages ; 
the  day  of  All  Saints,  with  the  Portuguese  a  great 
holiday,  when  all  the  altars  of  the  churches  were 
lighted  up  with  many  candles,  just  at  the  time 
they  were  fullest  of  people  !  Most  of  the  churches 
fell  immediately.  The  streets  were  thronged  with 
people  going  to  and  from  mass,  many  of  whom 
must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  mere  falling  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  houses. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  pretend  justly  to  de- 
scribe the  universal  horror  and  distress  that  every- 
where prevailed !  Many  saved  themselves  by  go- 
ing upon  the  water,  whilst  others  found  there  the 
death  they  hoped  to  have  avoided.  Some  were 
wonderfully  preserved  by  getting  to  the  tops  of 
their  houses ;  more  by  retiring  to  the  bottoms  of 
them.  Others,  again,  unhurt,  were  imprisoned  un- 
der the  ruins  of  their  dwellings,  only  to  be  burnt 
alive !  whilst  two  Dutchmen,  in  particular,  were 
said  to  have  escaped  by  the  fire  reaching  the  ruins 
of  their  house,  and  lighting  them  through  passages 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  found  out.  The 
earnest  but  unheeded  supplications  of  the  disabled, 
and  the  violent,  noisy  prayers  of  the  people,  who 
thought  it  to  be  the  Day  of  Judgment,  added  to 
the  general  distraction.  In  short,  death  in  every 
shape  soon  grew  familiar  to  the  eye. 

The  river  is  said  to  have  risen  and  fallen  several 
times  successively  in  a  most  wonderful  manner ;  at 
one  time  threatening  to  overflow  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city,  and  directly  afterwards  leaving  the  ships 
almost  aground  in  the  middle  of  its  bed,  showing 
rocks  that  had  never  been  seen  before. 

The  duration  of  the  first  shock  (which  came  with- 
out any  warning,  except  a  great  noise  heard  by  the 
people  near  the  water-side)  is  variously  reported, 
but  by  none  is  estimated  at  less  than  three  minutes 
and  a  half.  At  the  latter  part  of  it  (I  suppose),  I 
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was  thrown  over  the  wall,  and  fell  about  four 
stories,  between  the  houses,  where  I  must  have 
lain  but  a  little  time,  if  it  was  the  second  shock 
that  I  felt  in  the  Portuguese  man's  house — which 
was  said  to  have  happened  at  ten  o'clock  (though 
by  some  people  it  is  confounded  with  the  first).  I 
almost  think  it  could  not  have  been  the  third  that 
I  felt  at  Mr  Jorg's  house  ;  for  as  that  took  place  at 
twelve  o'clock,  I  must  have  remained  a  long  time 
in  the  street,  whereas  it  appeared  to  me  that,  in- 
stead of  two  hours,  as  it  must  have  been  if  between 
the  second  and  third  shocks,  I  lay  there  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Before  I  left  Mr  Jorg's  house  on  the  Saturday 
night  about  eleven  o'clock,  which  was  in  the  same 
street  with  ours,  called  Pedras  Nagras,  situated 
upon  the  hill  leading  up  to  the  Castle,  I  saw  all 
the  middle  part  of  the  city  to  the  King's  Palace, 
and  from  thence  up  the  opposite  hill  to  us,  leading 
to  the  Baira  Alto,  containing  a  number  of  parishes, 
all  in  one  great  blaze. 

Three  times  I  thought  myself  inevitably  lost ! 
The  first,  when  I  saw  all  the  city  moving  like  the 
water ;  the  second,  when  I  found  myself  shut  up 
between  four  walls  ;  and  the  third  time,  when,  with 
that  vast  fire  before  me,  I  thought  myself  to  be 
abandoned  in  Mr  Jorg's  house ;  and  even  in  the 
square,  where  I  remained  the  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday,  the  almost  continual  trembling  of  the 
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earth,  as  well  as  the  sinking  of  the  great  stone 
quay  adjoining  to  the  square,  at  the  third  great 
shock  at  twelve  o'clock  (covered,  as  it  was  said, 
with  three  hundred  people,  or  perhaps  more  justly 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  get  into  boats,  and  were,  boats  and  all,  swallowed 
up,  which  was  the  reason  so  few  boats  ventured  on 
the  river  for  some  time  after),  made  me  fearful  lest 
the  water  had  undermined  the  square,  and  that  at 
every  succeeding  shock  we  should  likewise  sink ; 
or  else,  as  the  ground  was  low,  and  even  with  the 
water,  the  least  rising  of  it  would  overflow  us. 
Full  of  these  terrors,  as  well  as  the  distresses 
already  mentioned,  it  more  than  once  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Inquisition,  with  all  its  utmost 
cruelty,  could  not  have  invented  half  such  a 
variety  of  tortures  for  the  mind  as  we  were  then 
suffering. 

Had  the  general  consternation  been  less,  not 
only  many  lives,  but  even  much  property,  might 
have  been  saved ;  for  the  fire  did  not,  till  the  Satur- 
day morning,  reach  the  Custorn-House,  which  stood 
next  to  the  water-side,  and  had  large  open  places 
on  each  side  of  it;  so  that  great  multitudes  of 
bundles,  which  caused  us  so  much  distress,  might 
easily  have  been  saved  by  boats,  as  in  some  parts 
the  fire  was  two  days  in  getting  to  them.  But  the 
King's  soldiers,  amongst  whom  were  many  foreign 
deserters,  instead  of  assisting  the  people,  turned 
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plunderers,  adding  to  the  fires,  as  some  before  their 
execution  confessed. 

No  fire  came  out  of  the  ground,  but  the  whole 
was  occasioned  by  the  fallen  houses ;  nor  were 
there  any  openings  of  the  earth,  unless  the  sinking 
of  the  quay  was  caused  by  one,  but  everywhere  in- 
numerable cracks,  from  many  of  which  were  thrown 
out  water  and  sand. 

The  King  sent  directly  to  the  nearest  garrison  for 
his  troops,  upon  whose  arrival  order  was  restored ; 
and  the  butchers  and  bakers  dispersed  about  to  pro- 
vide for  the  people,  who  were  not  permitted  to  move 
farther  from  the  city  without  passes.  The  common 
people  were  immediately  forced  by  the  soldiers  with 
swords  drawn  to  bury  the  dead  bodies,  the  stench 
growing  so  noisome  that  bad  consequences  were 
apprehended  from  it.  The  judges  were  also  dis- 
persed about  with  orders  to  execute  upon  the  spot 
all  who  were  found  guilty  of  murder  or  theft.  It 
was  said,  before  we  left  the  place,  that  there  were 
above  eighty  bodies  hanging  upon  gibbets  round 
about  the  city.  Several  of  the  ships  were  searched, 
and  none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  harbour  without 
permission. 

All  the  heart  of  the  city  (the  rich  part  of  it) 
was  burnt.  The  suburbs,  which  were  very  large, 
escaped,  and  have  since  been  repaired.  All  the 
towns  and  villages  round  about  suffered  more  or 
less.  Setuval  was  not  only  thrown  down  and 
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burnt,  but  afterwards  overflowed.  The  shock 
was  strongly  felt  at  Oporto,  150  miles  to  the 
northward,  and  even  at  Madrid,  300  miles  from 
Lisbon: 

Every  place  to  the  south  suffered  greatly.  The 
royal  palace  and  convent  at  Mafra  were  not  thrown 
down,  nor  the  grand  aqueduct. 

The  royal  family  were  at  Belem,  where  they 
most  commonly  resided.  It  was  said  a  large  stone 
grazed  the  Queen's  neck  as  she  went  down-stairs. 
None  of  them,  however,  were  hurt. 

The  Portuguese  from  the  first  ran  into  two  ex- 
tremes ;  making  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  city  to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  was, 
and  on  the  other  hand  as  much  diminishing  that  of 
the  persons  who  perished.  The  former  they  in- 
sisted could  not  be  so  little  as  350,000 ;  but  Mr 
Hake,  from  many  years'  residence  in  the  place, 
thinks  250,000  to  have  been  the  outside ;  and  the 
latter  they  were  desirous  of  concealing  for  political 
reasons,  therefore  it  is  unlikely  that  the  number 
will  ever  be  known.  In  one  of  their  best  accounts 
since  published,  it  is  calculated  at  about  15,000 ; 
but  Mr  John  Bristow,  junior,  has  told  me  that  he 
had  from  the  very  best  authority  (as  I  imagine,  the 
Secretary  of  State),  that  the  number  of  the  dead 
found  and  buried  was  twenty -two  thousand  and 
some  hundreds  ;  in  which  case,  as  there  must  have 
remained  a  yet  larger  number  under  the  ruins,  the 
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computation  would  be  moderate  at  50,000  people 
lost  by  the  earthquake. 

There  were  sixty-nine  British  subjects  killed  on 
that  occasion,  most  of  whom  were  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  Only  about  twelve  or  thirteen  English 
out  of  three  hundred — a  most  moderate  number  in 
proportion  to  the  general  loss.  This,  I  suppose, 
was  greatly  owing  (next  to  the  divine  Providence) 
to  the  distance  they  were  at  from  the  streets,  where 
the  destruction  was  almost  over  before  they  could 
arrive. 

Mrs  Hake,  sister  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  the  front  of  her  own  house, 
after  she  had  got  into  the  street.  Her  body  was 
found  under  the  rubbish  three  months  after,  not  at 
all  changed. 

It  is  inconceivable  as  well  as  inexpressible  the 
joy  it  gave  us  to  meet  with  one  another,  each 
thinking  the  other  in  a  manner  to  be  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  all  having  wonderful  escapes  to 
relate,  all  equally  satisfied  to  have  preserved  their 
lives  only,  without  desiring  anything  further.  But 
soon,  this  first  joyful  impression  passing  away, 
and  cares  and  necessities  making  themselves  felt, 
many,  on  considering  their  utterly  destitute  condi- 
tion, almost  regretted  that  the  same  stroke  had  not 
deprived  them  of  life  which  had  stripped  them  of  all 
means  of  existence. 

As  for  the  Portuguese,  they  were  entirely  em- 
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ployed  in  a  kind  of  religious  madness,  lugging 
about  saints  without  heads  or  limbs,  telling  one 
another  how  they  met  with  such  misfortunes  ;  and 
if  by  any  chance  they  espied  a  bigger,  throwing 
their  own  aside,  they  hauled  away  the  greater 
weight  of  holiness,  kissing  those  of  each  other 
that  they  encountered ;  whilst  their  clergy  de- 
clared that  the  earthquake  was  a  judgment  on 
them  for  their  wickedness — some  saying  because 
they  had  shown  so  much  favour  to  heretics ;  and, 
going  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  Court,  declared 
that  was  the  cause  of  their  present  sufferings. 
They  almost  thought  it  impious  to  try  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  called  it  fighting  against 
heaven  —  particularly  in  the  case  of  an  officer 
upon  guard  at  the  Mint,  who,  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  resolution,  remained  there  three  days, 
and  by  knocking  down  the  buildings  round  about 
it,  preserved  it  from  the  fire.  However,  the  King 
rewarded  him  as  his  merits  highly  deserved. 

At  last  a  miracle  (performed,  as  was  supposed, 
by  a  secret  order  from  the  Court)  brought  them 
tolerably  to  their  senses.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  Virgin  Mary  was  seen  sitting  amongst 
flames  of  fire,  waving  a  white  handkerchief  to 
the  people  from  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  famous 
convent  of  hers,  called  Our  Lady  of  Pentrade 
Franca,  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill. 
This  was  immediately  declared  to  be  a  forgiveness 

s.s. — xii.  L 
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of  their  past  offences,  and  a  promise  of  life.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  this,  we  had  many  prophe- 
cies of  destruction  several  times  afterwards. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  bull  feast,  celebrated 
two  months  before  the  earthquake,  in  a  great  square 
called  the  Boccio,  made  an  old  blind  prophecy  of 
great  mischief  to  happen  to  Lisbon,  in  a  year  with 
two  fires  in  it,  to  be  much  talked  of ;  because,  some 
hundreds  of  years  before,  in  the  same  square,  upon 
a  like  occasion,  the  scaffolds  fell  and  killed  great 
numbers  of  people.  The  fear,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing of  that  sort  would  happen  then  to  accomplish 
the  prophecy,  prevented  many  from  going  to  the  first 
day's  spectacle. 

It  was  said  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  immediately 
sent  her  brother  a  large  remittance  in  cash,  and 
that  the  King  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand, 
not  only  offering  his  treasures  and  troops,  but  to 
come  himself  in  person  if  necessary.  The  French 
also  made  some  very  trifling  offers.  But  the  Portu- 
guese people  of  all  denominations  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  England  from  the  very  first,  most  confidently 
expecting  to  receive  all  manner  of  assistance  from 
thence.  Nor  would  they  have  been  much  deceived, 
had  the  winds  proved  as  favourable  as  the  intentions 
of  the  English. 
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[MAGA.    MAY  1873.] 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  BRINDISI,  August. 

U  T\EAR  HARRY,— Our  plans  are  all  formed. 
\J  We  start  from  this  on  Tuesday  for  Corfu, 
where  we  have  secured  a  small  cutter  of  some 
thirty  tons,  by  which  we  mean  to  drop  down  the 
Albanian  coast,  making  woodcocks  our  object  on 
all  the  days  pigs  do  not  offer.  We  are  four — 
Gerard,  Hope,  Lascelles,  and  myself —  of  whom 
you  know  all  but  Lascelles,  but  are  sure  to  like 
when  you  meet  him.  We  want  you,  and  will 
take  no  refusal.  Hope  declares  on  his  honour 
that  he  will  never  pay  you  a  hundred  you  lent 
him  if  you  fail  us;  and  he  will — which  is  more 
remarkable  still  —  book  up  the  day  you  join  us. 
Seriously,  however,  I  entreat  you  to  be  one  of  us. 
Take  no  trouble  about  guns,  &c.  We  are  amply 
provided.  We  only  ask  yourself.  Yours  ever, 

"  GEORGE  OGLE. 
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"  If  you  cannot  join  at  Corfu,  we  shall  rendezvous 
at  Prevesa,  a  little  town  on  the  Turkish  side,  where 
you  can  address  us,  to  the  care  of  the  Vice-consul 
Lydyard." 

This  note  reached  me  one  day  in  the  late  autumn, 
while  I  was  sojourning  at  the  Lamm,  at  Innspruck. 
It  had  followed  me  from  Paris  to  Munich,  to  Baden, 
the  Ammergau,  and  at  last  overtook  me  at  Inn- 
spruck, some  four  weeks  after  it  had  been  written. 
If  I  was  annoyed  at  the  delay  which  lost  me  such 
a  pleasant  companionship,  for  three  of  the  four  were 
old  friends,  a  glance  at  the  postscript  reconciled  me 
at  once  to  the  disappointment — Prevesa,  and  the 
name  Lydyard,  awoke  very  sad  memories ;  and  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  induced  me  to  refresh 
them  by  seeing  either  again.  It  is  not  a  story,  nor 
is  it  a  scene,  that  I  am  about  to  relate.  It  is  one 
of  those  little  incidents  which  are  ever  occurring 
through  life,  and  which  serve  to  remind  us  how 
our  moral  health,  like  our  physical,  is  the  sport  of 
accident ;  and  that  just  as  the  passing  breeze  may 
carry  on  its  breast  a  pleurisy,  the  chance  meetings 
in  the  world  may  be  scarcely  less  fatal ! 

I  have  been  an  idler  and  a  wanderer  for  years. 
I  left  the  army  after  a  short  experience  of  military 
life,  imagining  that  I  could  not  endure  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  and  slowly  discovered  afterwards  that 
there  is  no  such  slavery  as  an  untrammelled  will, 
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and  that  the  most  irksome  bondage  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  vacillations  and  uncertainties 
of  a  purposeless  existence. 

I  was  left  early  in  life  my  own  master,  with  no 
relatives  except  distant  ones,  and  with  means,  not 
exactly  ample,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  a  gentleman.  I  was  free  to  go  anywhere 
or  do  anything,  which,  in  my  case  at  least,  meant 
to  be  everlastingly  projecting  and  abandoning — now 
determining  on  some  pursuit  that  should  give  me 
an  object  or  a  goal  in  life,  and  now  assuring  myself 
that  all  such  determinations  were  slaveries,  and 
that  to  conform  to  the  usages  by  which  men  sought 
success  in  public  or  professional  life  was  an  ignoble 
drudgery,  and  unworthy  of  him  who  could  live  with- 
out it. 

In  this  unsettled  frame  of  mind  I  travelled  about 
the  world  for  years — at  first  over  the  cognate  parts 
of  the  Continent,  with  which  I  became  thoroughly 
familiar — knowing  Kome,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples, 
as  I  knew  London.  I  then  ran  all  over  the  States, 
crossing  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  spending  above 
a  year  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  visited  China  and 
India.  I  came — I  will  not  say  home,  for  I  have 
none — by  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Belgrade, 
where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Turkish  Pacha, 
then  governor  of  Scutari  in  Albania,  and  returned 
along  with  him  to  his  seat  of  government.  A  Vice- 
Governor  of  Prevesa  induced  me  to  go  back  with 
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him  to  that  unpromising  spot,  assuring  me  how 
easy  I  should  always  find  means  of  reaching  Corfu 
or  Italy ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  quail-shooting, 
which  was  then  beginning,  would  amply  reward 
me  for  my  stay. 

Prevesa  was  about  as  wretched  a  village  as 
poverty,  sloth,  and  Turkish  indifference  could  ac- 
complish. The  inhabitants,  who  combined  trade 
and  fishing  ostensibly,  really  lived  by  smuggling, 
and  only  needed  the  opportunity  to  be  brigands  on 
shore.  Their  wretched  "bazaar"  displayed  only 
the  commonest  wares  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow, 
with  Belgian  cutlery  or  cheap  imitation  jewellery. 
But  even  these  had  no  buyers ;  and  the  little  stir 
and  life  of  the  place  was  in  the  cafes,  where  the 
brawny  natives,  armed  to  the  teeth,  smoked  and 
lounged  the  livelong  day,  and,  to  all  seeming,  ful- 
filled no  other  duty  in  existence. 

I  suspect  I  have  an  actual  liking  for  dreary  and 
tiresome  places.  I  believe  they  somehow  accommo- 
date themselves  to  a  something  in  my  temperament 
which  is  not  misanthropy,  nor  mental  depression,  nor 
yet  romance,  but  is  compounded  of  all  three.  I  feel, 
besides,  that  my  imagination  soars  the  more  freely 
the  fewer  the  distractions  that  surround  me ;  but  that 
I  require  just  that  small  amount  of  stimulant  human 
life  and  its  daily  cares  suggest  to  prevent  stagnation. 

I  was  at  least  six  days  at  Prevesa  before  I  was 
aware  that  her  Britannic  Majesty  had  a  representa- 
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tive  there.  It  was  in  a  chance  ramble  down  a  little 
alley  that  led  to  the  bay  I  came  upon  the  British 
arms  over  a  low  doorway.  It  was  a  very  poor- 
looking  tumble-down  house,  with  a  very  frail  wooden 
balcony  over  the  door,  distinguished  by  a  flagstaff, 
to  be  doubtless  decorated  on  occasion  by  the  proud 
flag  of  England. 

Framing  I  forget  what  imaginary  reason  for 
inquiry,  I  entered  and  knocked  at  a  door  inscribed 

"  Consular  hours  from "  and  then  a  smudge  of 

paint  obliterating  the  rest  and  leaving  the  import 
in  doubt.  Not  receiving  any  answer  to  my  sum- 
mons, I  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  A 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers  was  asleep 
on  a  very  dirty  sofa,  and  so  soundly  that  my 
entrance,  did  not  disturb  him.  A  desk  with  some 
much-worn  books  and  scattered  papers,  a  massive 
leaden  inkstand,  and  a  large  official  seal,  were  in 
front  of  him ;  but  a  paper  of  Turkish  tobacco,  and 
a  glass  of  what  smelt  to  be  gin,  were  also  present, 
and  from  the  flushed  cheek  and  heavy  breathing 
of  the  sleeper,  appeared  to  have  been  amongst  his 
latest  occupations. 

It  is  not  necessary  I  should  record  our  conversa- 
tion. In  his  half- waking  and  not  all  sober  state  he 
had  mistaken  me  for  a  British  sailor  who  had  been 
left  behind  somewhere,  and  was  importuning  to  be 
sent  on  to  England,  but  whose  case  evidently  had 
inspired  scant  sympathy. 
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"  I'll  not  do  it  I "  grumbled  out  the  Consul,  with 
his  eyes  more  than  half  closed.  "  You  were  drunk, 
or  a  deserter — I  don't  care  which.  My  instructions 

are  positive,  and  you  may  go  to  the  d for  me. 

There  now,  that's  your  answer,  and  you'll  not  get 
any  other  if  you  stayed  there  till  dusk." 

"  I  suspect  you  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  I,  mildly. 
"  I  am  a  traveller,  and  an  English  gentleman." 

"  I  hate  gentlemen,  and  I  don't  love  travellers," 
said  he,  in  the  same  drowsy  voice  as  before. 

"  Sorry  for  that,  but  must  ask  you  all  the  same 
if  my  passport  permits  me  to  go  into  Italy?" 

"  Of  course  it  does.  What  sort  of  traveller  are 
you  that  does  not  know  that  much,  and  that  if  you 
wanted  a  visa,  it's  the  Italian  should  give  it,  and 
there's  no  Italian  or  Frenchman  here.  There's  no 

one  here  but  a  Prussian,  Strantopsky — d his 

eyes — good  morning  ; "  and  he  again  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall.  I  cannot  say  what  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  continue  our  little-promising  con- 
versation, but  there  was  something  so  strange  in 
the  man's  manner  at  moments — something  that 
seemed  to  indicate  a  very  different  condition  from 
the  present — that  I  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
linger  on. 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  sight  of  a  countryman  can 
be  a  very  common  event  in  these  regions,"  said  I, 
"  and  I  might  almost  hope  it  was  not  an  unpleasant 
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"  Who  told  you  that,  my  good  fellow  ?  "  said  he, 
with  more  animation  than  before.  "  Who  said  that 
it  gave  me  any  peculiar  pleasure  to  see  one  of  those 
people  that  remind  me  of  other  times  and  very 
different  habits?" 

"At  all  events  I,  as  an  individual,  cannot  open 
these  ungracious  recollections,  for  I  never  saw  you 
before, — I  do  not  even  now  know  your  name." 

"  The  F.  0.  list  has  the  whole  biography. 
'  Thomas  Gardner  Lydyard,  educated  at  All  Souls, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  first-class  in  classics  and 
law ;  was  appointed  cornet  in  the  2d  Life  Guards, 

6th 18 — ;  sent  with  Lord  Kay  croft's  Mission 

to  Denmark  to  invest  His  Christian  Majesty  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Contested -Marcheston, 18 — -,  and  was  returned 

on  a  petition.'  I'll  finish  what's  not  in  the  book — 
backed  Queen  Mab  at  seven  to  two — got  a  regular 
cropper  —  had  to  bolt,  and  live  three  years  in 
Sweden — took  to  corn-brandy  and  strong  cavendish, 
and  ended  as  you  see — V.C.  at  Prevesa.  Is  not 
that  a  brilliant  ending  for  a  youth  of  promise  ? 
do  you  remember  in  your  experience,  as  a  man  of 
travel,  that  you  can  match  it  ?  " 

By  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  sitting  posture, 
and  with  his  hair  rudely  pushed  back  by  his  hands, 
and  his  face  grown  red  with  passion,  looked  as 
fierce  and  passionate  as  high  excitement  could 
make  a  man. 
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"I've  heard  your  name  very  often,"  said  I, 
calmly ;  "  Close  and  St  John  used  to  talk  of  you 
constantly;  and  I  remember  Moresby  saying  you 
were  the  best  rider  of  a  flat  race  amongst  the 
gentlemen  of  England." 

"  I  was  better,  ten  times  better,  across  country. 
I  could  get  more  out  of  my  horse  than  any  of  the 
so  -  called  steeplechase  -  riders  ;  and  as  I  seldom 
punished,  the  betting  men  never  knew  when  my 
horse  was  distressed.  Close  could  have  told  you 
that.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  I  was  the  best 
cricketer  at  Lord's  ?  What's  that  ?  "  cried  he,  sud- 
denly, as  a  small  door  at  the  end  of  the  room 
opened  and  closed  again,  almost  instantly.  "Oh, 
it's  dinner!  —  I  suppose  if  I  had  any  shame  I 
should  say  luncheon,  for  it's  only  two  o'clock,  not 
to  say  that  the  meal  itself  will  have  small  preten- 
sions to  be  called  a  dinner.  Will  you  come  and 
look  at  it?" 

There  was  nothing  very  hearty  in  the  invitation, 
as  little  was  there  any  courtesy ;  but  the  strange 
contrast  of  this  man's  shabby  exterior,  and  the  tone 
in  which  of  a  sudden  he  had  burst  out  to  speak, 
excited  an  intense  curiosity  in  me  to  see  more  of 
him ;  and  though  I  was  not  without  some  scruple 
as  to  my  right  to  be  there  at  all,  I  followed  him  as 
we  walked  into  the  inner  room. 

A  young  girl,  whose  pale  careworn  face  and 
gentle  look  struck  me  more  than  the  elegance  of 
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features  I  afterwards  recognised,  curtsied  slightly 
as  we  entered. 

"A  distressed  B.  S.,  Marion,"  said  the  Consul, 
introducing  me  ;  "  my  daughter,  sir — I'm  not  aware 
of  your  name." 

"  Lowther." 

"Lowther,  then — Mr  Lowther,  Miss  Lydyard  ; 
that's  the  regular  form,  I  believe.  Sit  down  and 
let  us  have  our  soup ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ladle  out  a  smoky  compound  in  which 
rice  and  fragments  of  lamb  were  freely  mingled. 

"  This  is  all  you  will  get  for  dinner,  Mr  Lowther, 
and  so  secure  what  solids  come  to  your  share  ;  and 
here  is  such  wine  as  we  drink  here.  It  comes  from 
Patras,  and  has  its  fine  flavour  of  resin." 

I  ate  and  drank  freely,  and  talked  away  about 
the  place  and  the  people,  and  at  last  induced  my 
host  to  speak  of  himself  and  his  own  habits.  He 
fished  and  shot,  he  said,  some  years  before,  but  he 
had  given  up  both ;  he  also  had  an  Arab  nag  or 
two,  but  he  sold  them — in  fact,  as  time  wore  on,  he 
had  abandoned  everything  like  pastime  or  amuse- 
ment, and  now  droned  away  life  in  a  semi-stupor, 
or  between  gin  and  sleep. 

"  Capital  fellows  these  Albanian  brutes  for  letting 
a  man  have  his  way.  No  one  asks  how  you  live, 
or  with  whom.  The  hogs  in  a  stye  are  not  less 
troubled  with  a  public  opinion.  Except  once  that 
the  Pacha  sent  me  an  offer  for  Marion,  I  don't  know 
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that  I  have  ever  had  a  State  communication  since  I 
took  up  my  post." 

The  young  girl's  face  flushed  crimson,  but  she 
never  spoke,  nor  had  I  yet  heard  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

"My  Kussian  colleague,"  continued  lie,  with  a 
savage  laugh,  "grew  half  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  my  influence  here  if  my  daughter  became  a 
Sultana,  and  got  some  fellow  to  write  a  letter  in 
a  Paris  newspaper  to  denounce  the  British  intrigue, 
and  declare  that  I  had  become  a  Mussulman :  and 
the  F.  0.  people  wrote  out  to  me  to  inquire  if  it 
were  true ;  and  I  replied  that,  as  I  had  not  owned 
a  hat  for  five-and-thirty  years,  I  wore  a  turban  when 
I  went  out,  but  as  that  was  an  event  that  didn't 
happen  above  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  they  needn't 
mind  it,  and  that  if  her  Majesty  made  a  point  of  it, 
I'd  not  go  out  any  more. 

"After  that  the  official  fellows,  who  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  me  before,  never  gave  me  any  peace 
— asking  for  returns  of  this  and  reports  of  that. 
How  many  piastres  the  Pacha  gave  his  cook — how 
many  kids  went  to  a  pilaff — how  many  wives  to  a 
small  harem — what  was  the  least  a  man  could  live 
on  in  the  English  service — and  whether  keeping 
men  poor  and  on  the  prowl  was  not  a  sure  measure 
to  secure  them  of  an  inquiring  and  inquisitive  dis- 
position. 

"  I  take  it,  they  must  have  liked  my  despatches, 
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for  not  a  month  passed  that  they  did  not  poke  me 
up.  At  last  there  came  a  young  fellow  this  way  ; 
he  was  on  a  walk  down  to  Thessaly,  he  said,  to  see 
Mount  Olympus ;  he  hurt  his  foot,  and  he  stayed 
here  several  weeks,  and  he  wrote  them  a  despatch 
in  my  name,  and  said  what  a  stunning  fine  thing 
it  would  be  to  make  all  this  country  and  the  Epirus 
Greek  ;  and  that  we  should  checkmate  the  Eussians 
by  erecting  a  rival  State  and  a  heterodox  Church, 
and  I  don't  know  what  else.  He  got  up  his  Greek 
theology  from  Marion,  here — her  mother  was  from 
Attica — and  he  made  believe  that  he  knew  all  the 
dogmas." 

I  stole  a  look  at  Marion,  but  as  quickly  withdrew 
it,  for  she  was  deadly  pale,  and  looked  as  if  about 
to  faint. 

"Marion  knows,"  continued  he,  "all  the  fine 
reasons  he  gave  for  the  policy,  and  how  it  was  not 
to  be  confounded  with  what  the  Greeks  call  the 
Grande  Idee — no  Byzantian  renaissance  humbug  at 
all,  but  some  sort  of  protectorate  State,  with  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  I  think,  as  the  protecting 
Powers  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  got  to  be  so  plausible,  and 
quoted  such  marvellous  names,  that  F.  0.  rose  to 
the  bait,  and  asked  to  have  further  information  ; 
but,  by  that  time,  he  had  gone  away,  and  we  never 
saw  more  of  him." 

The  young  girl  rocked  to  and  fro  in  her  chair, 
and  fearing  she  would  fall  off  in  a  faint,  I  half 
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arose  to  catch  her,  when  a  look  so  imploringly  sad 
as  to  go  to  my  heart  arrested  me,  and  I  sat  still, 
and  to  avert  attention  from  her,  asked  the  Consul 
some  questions  as  to  the  value  of  the  project  he  had 
written  about. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  about  as  wise  as  such  things 
generally  are,"  continued  he  ;  "  it  may  have  had  its 
little  grain  oi  sense  somewhere,  and  all  its  disad- 
vantages required  time  to  develop.  He  was  a 
shrewd  sort  of  fellow  that  William  Hope — that 
was  his  name ;  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds  of  me, 
and  he  sent  it  back  too,  and  a  very  pretty  writing- 
desk  to  Marion,  and  a  box  of  books ;  and  he  said 
he'd  come  back  some  fine  day  and  see  us,  but  he  has 
apparently  forgotten  that,  and  it's  now  two  years 
and  a  half  we  have  never  heard  of  him.  Is  it  not, 
Marion?" 

"  Two  years  and  eight  months,"  said  she,  calmly ; 
but  her  lips  trembled  in  spite  of  her. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  our  chiboucks  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  young  girl  had  a  fair  pretext  to  steal 
away  ;  for  I  saw  with  what  a  struggle  she  was  con- 
trolling her  emotion,  and  what  a  relief  it  would  be 
to  her  to  escape  notice. 

The  Consul  was  so  pleased  to  have  any  oppor- 
tunity to  relieve  his  mind  that  he  talked  away  for 
hours,  and  of  his  most  intimate  concerns.  In  in- 
veighing against  the  hard  lot  that  sentenced  his 
wearing  out  his  last  years  of  life  in  such  a  place, 
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he  told  me  his  whole  history.  There  was  but  one 
point  of  any  doubt ;  whether  Marion's  mother  had 
been  a  wedded  wife  or  not,  I  could  not  discover. 
She  was  dead  some  years,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with 
more  feeling  than  he  seemed  well  capable  of  show- 
ing. She  had  died  of  that  peculiar  form  of  disease 
which  is  found  in  the  low-lying  lands  of  Greece,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  disorder  he  had  already  detected  in 
Marion.  "There  is  a  little  short  cough,  without 
effort,  but  when  I  hear  it,  it  goes  to  my  heart,"  said 
he,  "for  I  know  well  that  there  lurks  an  enemy 
nothing  can  dislodge.  You  hear  it  now,  listen ! " 
cried  he — and  he  held  up  his  hands  to  impose 
silence,  but  I  heard  nothing. 

I  sat  on  till  evening,  chatting  as  smokers  will  do 
in  that  broken  and  unconnected  fashion  that  admits 
of  anything  being  taken  up,  arid  as  lightly  aban- 
doned. There  was  not  a  little  to  interest  in  a  man 
whose  mere  incongruity  with  his  station  imparted 
a  strange  turn  to  all  his  opinions  and  judgments, 
and  who  even  in  his  banishment  tried  to  follow  the 
events  of  a  world  he  was  destined  never  to  share  in. 
For  many  a  year  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  escape  from  this  dreary  spot — to  exchange 
with  any  one  and  for  anything  ;  but  now  with  some- 
thing like  a  dread  of  civilisation  he  hugged  him- 
self in  the  thought  of  his  exile,  where  he  could  be 
as  barbarous,  as  neglectful,  and  as  degenerate  as 
he  pleased. 
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Of  this  same  savagery  one  trait  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  extent.  Prevesa  was  formerly  a  yacht 
station,  where  men  frequently  came  in  the  wood- 
cock season  or  for  the  quails  ;  but  a  terrible  brigand 
outrage,  in  which  two  Germans  and  an  English 
naval  officer  were  killed,  put  an  end  to  all  such 
visits.  Lydyard  declared  that  he  never  regretted 
an  incident  that  freed  him  from  all  intrusion  of 
strangers,  and  averred  that  he  at  least  owed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Klephts. 

When  I  wished  him  good-night  he  was  far  too 
deep  in  the  gin-flask  to  make  his  words  impressive ; 
but  as  he  told  me  he'd  like  me  to  come  up  often  and 
sit  with  him,  I  determined  to  accept  his  invitation 
so  long  as  I  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER   II. 

I  stayed  on  five  weeks  at  Prevesa,  for  though  I 
gave  my  evenings  to  the  Consul,  I  passed  every 
morning  with  Marion.  I  never  saw  a  girl  whose 
society  had  the  same  charm  for  me.  Heaven  knows 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  so  dreary  a  spot, 
nor  one  where  life  had  fewer  pleasures ;  but  there 
seemed  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  in  her  mind, 
which,  whether  for  sun  or  sky  or  shore,  for  breezy 
mountain  or  dark  nestling  wood,  could  extract  its 
own  delight  and  be  happy. 
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I  had  seen  enough  even  on  the  first  day  I  met 
her  to  be  aware  that  Hope  had  not  made  a  merely 
passing  impression  upon  her  heart,  and  I  was 
cautious  to  avoid  all  that  might  revive  the  mem- 
ory of  his  name.  This  reserve  on  my  part  seemed 
actually  at  length  too  much  for  her  patience,  for 
in  one  of  our  long  walks  she  suddenly  asked  me  if 
I  had  never  known  him. 

"  No,"  replied  I,  ' '  never ;  and  I  have  been  guard- 
eclly  careful  not  to  ask  you  about  one  of  whose  inti- 
macy with  you  I  feel  jealous." 

"  How  do  you  mean  jealous  ?  "  asked  she,  turning 
on  me  those  large  full  eyes  that  reminded  of  the 
Homeric  simile,  the  "  ox-eyed." 

"  Perhaps  my  word  was  ill  chosen,"  said  I,  in  some 
confusion ;  "  but  what  I  tried  to  convey  was  the 
discomfiture  I  felt  on  thinking  that  there  had  been 
one  who  walked  with  you  where  we  are  walking, 
and  whose  words,  it  might  be,  interested  you  as 
much,  or  more,  than  mine." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  Which  is  true  ?  "  asked  I,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  That  he  loved  me  ! "  said  she,  in  the  same  un- 
altered tone. 

"  And  you ; "  but  I  caught  myself  at  once, 

and,  shocked  at  the  ungenerous  daring,  turned  it 
off  by  saying,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  him  ; 
tell  me  what  you  know  of  his  history  or  belongings." 

"  I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  poor  as 
s.s. — xii.  M 
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ourselves ;  that  whatever  he  should  become  in  life 
must  be  his  own  achievement ;  that  he  was  friend- 
less and  alone." 

"He  was  a  gentleman?"  said  I,  inquiring. 

"  Was  he  not  a  gentleman  1  Was  not  every  word, 
every  opinion  he  uttered,  the  soul  of  honour  and 
high  feeling  !  When  he  spoke  of  what  he  read,  he 
knew  how  to  praise  all  that  was  noble,  and  truth- 
ful, and  worthy,  and  to  decry  whatever  was  ignoble 
or  mean.  When  he  helped  a  beggar  on  the  road, 
he  gave  his  alms  like  one  whose  happier  fortune  it 
was  to  aid  a  brother,  and  who  might  himself  accept 
assistance  to-morrow.  And  so  through  all  he  did, 
the  world  seemed  like  some  flowery  meadow,  where, 
if  we  would,  we  might  stroll  or  stretch  at  ease,  each 
happy  with  each." 

"  Was  he  ambitious  ?  " 

"If  you  mean  of  honour,  fame,  and  good  repute,  yes, 
as  I  never  heard  of  any  one ;  but  of  that  success 
that  includes  wealth  and  state,  luxurious  living,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  he  could  not  have  been,  for  he  has  said 
over  and  over  at  our  homely  board,  *  This  is  indeed 
what  delights  me  !  It  is  here  I  begin  to  feel  how  un- 
worthy are  the  vulgar  slaveries  rich  men  submit  to.' " 

"  He  had,  then,  some  experiences  of  the  life  he 
censured  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  had,  except  from  hearsay ; 
but  he  had  read,  and  conversed  almost  as  much  as 
he  had  read." 
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"  Had  he  served  as  a  soldier  ?  " 

"  No,  he  could  not  bear  any  settled  career ;  •  he 
called  it  a  bondage,  and  that  all  men  who  followed 
any  distinct  calling  lost  their  identity  in  the  craft : 
he  would  laughingly  say,  'they  become  smaller 
than  women."' 

"  He  loved  you  very  much,  Marion,  and " 

"Why  has  he  not  returned?"  said  she,  as  her 
eyes  flashed  fiercely.  "  Say  out  your  words,  or  if 
you  have  no  courage  for  them,  let  me  say  them. 
It  was  this  you  would  have  asked." 

"  I  had  not  any  right." 

"  Of  course  you  had  not,  but  I  will  give  the 
right,  that  I  may  shame  the  questioner.  If  he 
has  not  come  back,  will  you  be  prepared  to  say 
he  may. not  come  to-morrow?  this  very  night? 
At  first  in  every  footfall  on  the  road,  in  every 
voice  I  heard  —  I  have  grown  wiser  now,  and  I 
can  wait." 

"  Such  trustfulness  honours  you,"  said  I,  thought- 
fully. 

"  It  is  no  more  than  what  I  owe  him.  There, 
look  there  ! "  said  she, — "  there  is  a  Levanter  com- 
ing in  already,  and  but  a  moment  back  that  sea 
was  like  a  mirror !  Is  not  life  just  such  another 
ocean,  and  can  he  who  plans  a  voyage  be  more 
certain  of  his  weather?  How  can  I  know  what 
difficulties  he  is  now  combating,  what  barriers 
oppose  him  ?  " 
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"  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  some  one  would, 
one  day,  trust  me  in  that  fashion." 

"  So  she  will,  if  you  inspire  her  with  the  same 
love.  A  woman's  heart  can  be  as  good  or  as  bad 
as  you  like  to  make  it :  she  has  but  the  keeping  of 
it — the  culture  is  another's." 

This  was  the  tone  of  many  a  conversation  we 
had  together,  through  all  of  which  I  could  gather 
how  a  girl  of  a  strong  will  and  an  untried  nature 
had  been  gradually  moulded  to  opinions  so  new 
and  strange  to  her  by  one  whose  temperament  and 
character  were  stronger  than  her  own. 

That  she  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart — that 
she  felt  towards  him  that  almost  worship  with 
which  a  fervid  imagination  will  inspire  its  object 
of  devotion — was  clear  enough.  But  I  own  that 
my  greater  anxiety  was  to  learn,  if  I  could,  who 
was  this  man,  what  was  he,  and  how  came  he  here  ? 
It  was  not  difficult  to  believe  that  even  a  man  of 
culture  and  refinement  might  have  fallen  in  love 
with  this  girl.  She  was,  with  certain  traits  of 
delicate  health  and  pallor,  of  great  beauty ;  her 
large  lustrous  eyes,  more  expressive  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  orbits  round  them,  could  change  from 
a  melting  softness  to  a  glance  of  wild  defiance ; 
and  her  mouth,  of  which  the  teeth  inclined  slightly 
inwards,  had  a  character  of  winning  sweetness  there 
was  no  resisting.  Her  figure  might  be  called  fault- 
less ;  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  statuesque  in  symmetry 
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was  realised  in  that  lithe  and  graceful  form,  which, 
even  under  the  coarse  drapery  she  wore,  betrayed 
in  every  pose  and  movement  the  perfection  of  form. 
And  just  as  the  conscious  grace  of  the  beautiful 
woman  blended  with  the  bounding  elasticity  of  the 
happy  girl,  so  in  temperament  she  united  all  the 
thoughtful  moods  of  a  reflective  mind  with  the 
fresh,  wild  impulses  of  the  child. 

"  I  know,"  said  she  to  me  one  day,  "  I  see  it ; 
you  are  puzzled  about  William  Hope." 

"  I  own  it,"  said  I,  half  sorrowfully. 

"  And  you  cannot  imagine  how  this  man  of 
refinement — this  creature  of  gifts  and  graces,  this 
eminent  gentleman,  for  I  know  your  comprehensive 
phrase — could  have  loved  such  as  me? 

11  Far  from  it,  Marion ;  my  wonder  is  how  he 
could  tear  himself  away  from  you,  even  for  a 
season." 

"  That  was  duty." 

"  But  what  kind  of  duty  ?  He  had  no  ties — no 
cares  of  any  calling ;  you  say  he  had  no  relatives  to 
dictate  to  him :  how  could  he  explain  a  necessity 
where  there  was  no  pressure  ? " 

"What  he  said  was  enough  for  me.  And," 
added  she,  after  a  pause,  "it  would  have  been  a 
bolder  than  either  you  or  me  would  have  dared  to 
question  him." 

This  chance  speech  explained  in  full  the  ascend- 
ancy that  his  more  powerful  nature  had  gained  over 
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her,  and  how  it  was  easier  to  her  to  believe  than  to 
distrust  him. 

"  Does  he  write  to  you  ?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  you  to  him  f  " 

"  No  ;  he  did  not  ask  it ! " 

"  And  still  you  know  he  will  come  back  ?  " 

"  I  know  it ; "  and  she  nodded  twice,  with  a 
little  smile  that  seemed  to  say  how  assured  she 
felt  in  the  avowal. 

If  there  seems  scant  delicacy  in  the  way  I  dared 
to  question  her,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  our  inti- 
macy warranted  the  freedom,  which  her  manner 
besides  invited ;  for  I  have  not  given  here  the 
details  of  those  conversations  that  occurred  be- 
tween us,  nor  told  how  we  were  led  on  from  word 
to  word  to  closest  confessions. 

Strange  girl  in  every  way !  she  would  suffer  me 
to  walk  with  my  arm  around  her  waist,  and  yet 
would  fire  indignantly  if  I  dared  to  call  her  "Marion 
mou,"  as  in  Greek  phrase  Hope  had  called  her. 

Anything  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to 
gain  her  affections  I  could  not  imagine ;  but  the 
conviction,  strong  as  it  was,  did  not  save  me  from 
feeling  desperately  in  love  with  her.  In  honest 
fact,  the  glimpses  I  had  caught  of  her  nature,  when 
revealing  to  me  her  love  for  another,  had  com- 
pletely enraptured  me  ;  her  warm  fidelity,  her  un- 
swerving faith,  and  her  sustaining  pride  in  the 
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man  she  loved,  needed  less  loveliness  than  hers 
to  make  her  a  prize  to  be  striven  for. 

And  so  it  was,  I  did  love  her,  dreamed  of  her 
by  night  and  canvassed  in  my  mind  by  day  what 
way  to  win  her.  There  was  not  living  a  man  who 
had  less  count  to  render  to  his  fellows  than  myself ; 
I  was  actually  without  kith  or  kin  or  belongings  of 
any  kind.  That  I  should  marry  a  girl  in  the 
humblest  condition  was  purely  my  own  affair. 
There  was  not  one  to  question  me ;  but,  above 
all  this  and  beyond  it,  I  owned  the  one  great 
difficulty,  how  should  I  gain  her  love  ?  The 
very  mode  in  which  my  intimacy  with  her  had 
been  effected  would  make  it  a  sort  of  treason 
were  I  to  try  to  win  her  affections  ;  and  I  could 
fancy  that  scornful  banter  in  which  she  would 
meet  my  addresses,  and  ask  me  what  sort  of 
memory  was  mine?  I  could  picture  her  raillery 
too  on  the  nature  that  could  deliberately  raise  its 
hopes  on  the  foundation  of  affection  laid  by  an- 
other, and  make  what,  to  an  honest  mind,  would 
be  jealousy,  minister  to  his  own  passion. 

It  was  all  true,  and  except  some  advantages  of  a 
purely  worldly  kind,  and  for  which  I  knew  she 
would  have  little  value,  I  had  nothing  in  my 
favour.  The  only  question  then  that  remained 
was,  should  I  better  break  the  spell  that  was  on 
me  by  incurring  a  distinct  refusal ;  or  should  I 
fly  at  once,  and  leave  the  place  for  ever? 
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The  latter  seemed  the  wiser  resolve,  and  I  came 
to  it  as  I  slowly  walked  homeward  to  my  inn  at 
night.  Instead  of  going  to  bed  I  sent  for  the  land- 
lord, and  engaged  with  him  to  furnish  me  horses 
and  a  guide  to  anywhere  on  the  coast  by  which  I 
might  take  shipping  for  Italy  or  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  There  was  a  return  caravan  with  a  strong 
armed  party  bound  for  Salonica  to  start  at  midnight. 
I  made  my  bargain,  and  within  two  hours  after  was 
on  the  road. 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  We  were  nearly  three 
weeks  on  the  way,  and  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted, 
weather-worn,  and  very  ragged,  when  I  entered  at 
nightfall  that  dirty  seaport  which  I  am  now  told 
is  to  become  the  greatest  commercial  mart  of  the 
Levant.  One  of  the  first  sights  that  struck  me  as 
I  came  in  was  a  party  of  yacht  sailors  with  the 
word  "  Marmion  "  on  their  glazed  habits. 

The  Marmion  was  the  crack  yacht  of  Cowes — 
the  fastest  cutter,  it  was  supposed,  ever  built,  and 

lately  bought  by  the  Duke  of  K ,  whom  I  had 

known  intimately  at  All  Souls.  Having  learned 
that  he  was  bound  for  the  Piraeus,  I  sent  off  a  few 
lines,  asking,  if  not  utterly  inconvenient,  that  he 
would  give  me  a  passage  to  Greece. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke,  with  a  most  cordial  in- 
vitation, answered  me  within  an  hour.  He  was  on 
his  wedding-tour,  and  had  a  small  party  of  friends, 
but  ample  room,  and  a  hearty  welcome  for  me. 
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If  I  were  painting  a  picture  de  genre,  I  might 
linger  to  sketch  some  of  the  scenes,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  characters,  of  that  yacht  party ;  but  though 
there  was  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  bride,  and 
more  than  one  bridesmaid  of  striking  beauty,  and 
some  half-dozen  very  assiduous  young  men  of  great 
fascination  and  faultless  costume,  I  was  too  much 
under  the  shadow  of  my  late  discomfiture  to  emerge 
into  the  broad  sunlight  of  their  gay  converse. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  E to 

me  one  night,  as  we  walked  the  deck  alone ;  "I 
never  saw  you  before  in  such  low  spirits." 

I  made  some  pretext  of  health,  and  changed 
the  theme,  when  he  asked  me  where  I  had  been, 
and  how  I  had  come  to  that  little -visited  spot — 
Salonica. 

"  As  for  that,"  I  said,  "  I  have  been  sojourning 
in  scores  of  places  not  fit  to  compare  with  it ;  places 
you  never  so  much  as  heard  of — Yanina,  Arta, 
Corstatacu,  and  Prevesa." 

"  Prevesa !  the  little  bay  opposite  Corfu  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  how  do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  passed  three  months  there.  It  was 
in  that  little  dreary  fishing  village  where  I  lived 
on  sardines  and  boiled  jrice.  I  wrote  a  marvellous 
State  paper,  that  the  fellows  at  F.  0.  used  to  say 
made  it  a  crying  shame  for  me  to  leave  diplomacy. 
I  was  then  attached  to  my  uncle's  Embassy  at 
Constantinople." 
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"What  year  was  that?" 

"  In  18 — .  I  seldom  can  recall  a  date,  but  I 
have  a  clue  to  this  one."  He  paused  for  some 
seconds  and  added — "There  was  a  good-looking 
girl  there  that  I  '  spooned '  and  got  very  fond  of  too. 
That's  the  confounded  part  of  those  barbarous  places. 
It  is  not  only  the  onions  and  the  black  bread  you 
get  used  to,  but  you  conform  to  the  women  too,  and 
if  you  remain  over-long  you  end  by  marrying  one 
of  them.  Shake  your  head,  old  fellow,  but  it  might 
happen  all  the  same."  He  paused  for  a  moment  or 
two,  gave  a  faint  sigh,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of 
shake,  like  one  throwing  off  a  load,  said — "Come 
down  below  and  let's  have  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water." 
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[MAG  A.    JANUARY  1873.] 

THE  widowed  dame  of  Hubbard's  ancient  line 
Turned  to  her  cupboard,  cornered  anglewise 
Betwixt  this  wall  and  that,  in  quest  of  aught 
To  satisfy  the  craving  of  Sir  Tray, 
Prick-eared  companion  of  her  solitude, 
Bed-spotted,  dirty-white,  and  bare  of  rib, 
Who  followed  at  her  high  and  pattering  heels, 
Prayer  in  his  eye,  prayer  in  his  slinking  gait, 
Prayer  in  his  pendulous  pulsating  tail. 
Wide  on  its  creaking  jaws  revolved  the  door, 
The  cupboard  yawned,  deep-throated,  thinly  set 
For  teeth,  with  bottles,  ancient  canisters, 
And  plates  of  various  pattern,  blue  or  white  ; 
Deep  in  the  void  she  thrust  her  hooked  nose 
Peering  near-sighted  for  the  wished-for  bone, 
Whiles  her  short  robe  of  samite,  tilted  high, 
The  thrifty  darnings  of  her  hose  revealed ; — 
The  pointed  feature  travelled  o'er  the  delf 
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Greasing  its  tip,  but  bone  or  bread  found  none. 
Wherefore  Sir  Tray  abode  still  dinnerless, 
Licking  his  paws  beneath  the  spinning-wheel, 
And  meditating  much  on  savoury  meats. 

Meanwhile  the  Dame  in  high-backed  chair  reposed 
Eevolving  many  memories,  for  she  gazed 
Down  from  her  lattice  on  the  self-same  path 
Whereby  Sir  Lancelot  'mid  the  reapers  rode 
When  Arthur  held  his  court  in  Camelot, 
And  she  was  called  the  Lady  of  Shalott ; 
And,  later,  where  Sir  Hubbard,  meekest  knight 
Of  all  the  Table  Bound,  was  wont  to  pass, 
And  to  her  casement  glint  the  glance  of  love. 
(For  all  the  tale  of  how  she  floated  dead 
Between  the  city  walls,  and  how  the  Court 
Gazed  on  her  corpse,  was  of  illusion  framed, 
And  shadows  raised  by  Merlin's  magic  art, 
Ere  Vivien  shut  him  up  within  the  oak.) 
There  stood  the  wheel  whereat  she  spun  her  thread  ; 
But  of  the  magic  mirror  nought  remained 
Save  one  small  fragment  on  the  mantelpiece, 
Keflecting  her  changed  features  night  and  morn. 

But  now  the  inward  yearnings  of  Sir  Tray 
Grew  pressing,  and  in  hollow  rumbling  spake, 
As  in  tempestuous  nights  the  Northern  seas 
Within  their  caverned  cliffs  reverberate. 
This  touched  her :  "  I  have  marked  of  yore,"  she 
said, 
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"  When  on  my  palfrey  I  have  paced  along 

The  streets  of  Camelot,  while  many  a  knight 

Banged  at  my  rein  and  thronged  upon  my  steps, 

Wending  in  pride  towards  the  tournament, 

A  wight  who  many  kinds  of  bread  purveyed — 

Muffins,  and  crumpets,  matutinal  rolls, 

And  buns  which,  buttered,  soothe  at  evensong ; 

To  him  I'll  hie  me  ere  my  purpose  cool, 

And  swift  returning,  bear  a  loaf  with  me, 

And  (for  my  teeth  be  tender  grown,  and  like 

Celestial  visits,  few  and  far  between) 

The  crust  shall  be  for  Tray,  the  crumb  for  me." 

This  spake  she  ;  from  their  peg  reached  straightway 

down 

Her  cloak  of  sanguine  hue,  arid  pointed  hat 
From  the'  flat  brim  upreared  like  pyramid 
On  sands  Egyptian  where  the  Pharaohs  sleep, 
Her  ebon-handled  staff  (sole  palfrey  now) 
Grasped  firmly,  and  so  issued  swiftly  forth  ; 
Yet  ere  she  closed  the  latch  her  cat  Elaine, 
The  lily  kitten  reared  at  Astolat, 
Slipt  through  and  mewing  passed  to  greet  Sir  Tray. 

Returning  ere  the  shadows  eastward  fell, 
She  placed  a  porringer  upon  the  board, 
And  shred  the  crackling  crusts  with  liberal  hand, 
Nor  noted  how  Elaine  did  seem  to  wail, 
Rubbing  against  her  hose,  and  mourning  round 
Sir  Tray,  who  lay  all  prone  upon  the  hearth. 
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Then  on  the  bread  she  poured  the  mellow  milk — 
"  Sleep'st  thou?"  she  said,  and  touched  him  with 

her  staff; 

"  What,  ho !  thy  dinner  waits  thee  ! "    But  Sir  Tray 
Stirred  not   nor   breathed :    thereat,   alarmed,    she 

seized 

And  drew  the  hinder  leg  :  the  carcase  moved 
All  over  wooden  like  a  piece  of  wood — 
"Dead?"    said    the    Dame,   while    louder   wailed 

Elaine ; 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  "  thy  fasts  were  all  too  long, 
Thy  commons  all  too  short,  which  shortened  thus 
Thy   days,    tho'   thou   mightst   still  have  cheered 

mine  age 

Had  I  but  timelier  to  the  city  wonned. 
Thither  I  must  again,  and  that  right  soon, 
For  now  'tis  meet  we  lap  thee  in  a  shroud, 
And  lay  thee  in  the  vault  by  Astolat, 
Where  faithful  Tray  shall  by  Sir  Hubbard  lie." 

Up  a  by-lane  the  Undertaker  dwelt ; 
There  day  by  day  he  plied  his  merry  trade, 
And  all  his  undertakings  undertook : 
Erst  knight  of  Arthur's  Court,  Sir  Waldgrave  bight, 
A  gruesome  carle  who  hid  his  jests  in  gloom, 
And  schooled  his  lid  to  counterfeit  a  tear. 
With  cheerful  hammer  he  a  coffin  tapt, 
While  hollow,  hollow,  hollow,  rang  the  wood, 
And,  as  he  sawed  and  hammered,  thus  he  sang : 
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Wood,  hammer,  nails,  ye  build  a  house  for  him, 
Nails,  hammer,  wood,  ye  build  a  house  for  me, 
Paying  the  rent,  the  taxes,  and  the  rates. 

I  plant  a  human  acorn  in  the  ground, 

And  therefrom  straightway  springs  a  goodly  tree, 

Budding  for  me  in  bread  and  beer  and  beef. 

0  Life,  dost  thou  bring  Death  or  Death  bring 

thee? 

Which  of  the  twain  is  bringer,  which  the  brought? 
Since  men  must  die  that  other  men  may  live. 

0   Death,   for  me  thou   plump'st   thine    hollow 

cheeks, 

Mak'st  of  thine  antic  grin  a  pleasant  smile, 
And  prank' st  full  gaily  in  thy  winding-sheet. 

Yet  am  I  but  the  hen  wife's  favourite  chick, 
Pampered  but  doomed ;  and,  in  the  sequel  sure, 
Death  will  the  Undertaker  overtake. 

This  ditty  sang  he  to  a  doleful  tune 

To  outer  ears  that  sounded  like  a  dirge, 

Or  wind  that  wails  across  the  fields  of  death. 

'Ware  of  a  visitor,  he  ceased  his  strain, 

But  still  did  ply  his  saw  industrious. 

With  withered  hand  on  ear,  Dame  Hubbard  stood  ; 

"  Vex  not  mine  ears,"  she  grated,  "  with  thine  old 
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And  creaking  saw ! "     "I  deemed,"  he    said,   and 

sighed, 
"  Old  saws  might  please  thee,  as  they  should  the 

wise." 
"  Know,"   said  the  Dame,  "  Sir  Tray  that  with  me 

dwelt 

Lies  on  my  lonely  hearthstone  stark  and  stiff ; 
Wagless  the  tail  that  waved  to  welcome  me." — 
Here  Waldgrave  interposed  sepulchral  tones, 
"  Oft  have  I  noted,  when  the  jest  went  round, 
Sad  'twas  to  see  the  wag  forget  his  tale — 
Sadder  to  see  the  tail  forget  its  wag." 
"  Wherefore,"  resumed  she,  "  take  of  fitting  stuff, 
And  make  therewith  a  narrow  house  for  him." 
Quoth  he,  "  From  yonder  deal  I'll  plane  the  bark, 
So  'twill  of  Tray  be  emblematical ; 
For  thou,  'tis  plain,  must  lose  a  deal  of  bark, 
Since  he  nor  bark  nor  bite  shall  practise  more." 
"  And  take  thou,  too,"  she  said,  "  a  coffin-plate, 
And  be  his  birth  and  years  inscribed  thereon 
With  letters  twain  «  S.  T.'  to  mark  Sir  Tray, 
So  shall  the  tomb  be  known  in  after-time." 
"  This  too,"  quoth  Waldgrave,  "  shall  be  deftly  done ; 
Oft  hath  the  plate  been  freighted  with  his  bones, 
But  now  his  bones  must  lie  beneath  the  plate." 
"  Jest'st  thou  ?  "  Dame  Hubbard  said,  and  clutched 

her  crutch, 

For  ill  she  brooked  light  parlance  of  the  dead  ; 
But  when  she  saw  Sir  Waldgrave,  how  his  face 
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Was  all  drawn  downward,  till  the  curving  mouth 
A  horseshoe   seemed,    while    o'er    the    furrowed 

cheek 

A  wandering  tear  stole  on,  like  rivulet 
In  dry  ravine  down  mother  Ida's  side, 
She  changed  her  purpose,  smote  not,  lowered  the 

staff;— 
So  parted,  faring  homeward  with  her  grief. 

Nearing  her  bower,  it  seemed  a  sepulchre 
Sacred  to  memory,  and  almost  she  thought 
A  dolorous  cry  arose,  as  if  Elaine 
Did  sound  a  caterwauling  requiem. 
With  hesitating  hand  she  raised  the  latch, 
And  on  the  threshold  with  reluctant  foot 
Lingered,  as  loath  to  face  the  scene  of  woe, 
When  lo  !  the  body  lay  not  on  the  hearth, 
For  there  Elaine  her  flying  tail  pursued, — 
In  the  Dame's  chair  Sir  Tray  alive  did  sit, 
A  world  of  merry  meaning  in  his  eye, 
And  all  his  face  agrin  from  ear  to  ear. 

Like  one  who  late  hath  lost  his  dearest  friend, 
And  in  his  sleep  doth  see  that  friend  again, 
And  marvels  scarce  to  see  him,  putting  forth 
A  clasping  hand,  and  feels  him  warm  with  life, 
And  so  takes  up  his  friendship's  broken  thread — 
Thus  stood  the  Dame,  thus  ran  she,  pattering  o'er 
The  sanded  tiles,  and  clasped  she  thus  Sir  Tray, 

s.s. — xii.  N 
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Unheeding  of  the  grief  his  jest  had  wrought 
For  joy  he  was  not  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Anon  the  Daine,  her  primal  transports  o'er, 
Bethought  her  of  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Tray, 
And  his  fine  wit,  and  then  it  shameful  seemed 
That  he  bareheaded  'neath  the  sky  should  go 
While  empty   skulls   of  fools   went   thatched   and 

roofed ; 

"  A  hat,"  she  cried,  "  would  better  fit  those  brows 
Than  many  a  courtier's  that  I've  wotted  of; 
And  thou  shalt  have  one,  an'  my  tender  toes 
On  which  the  corns  do  shoot,  and  these  my  knees 
Wherethro'  rheumatic  twinges  swiftly  dart, 
May  bear  me  to  the  city  yet  again, 
And  thou  shalt  wear  the  hat  as  Arthur  wore 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship." 
Whereat  Sir  Tray  did  seem  to  smile,  and  smote 
Upon  the  chair-back  with  approving  tail. 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  to  the  Hatter's  went, — 
"  Hat  me,"  quoth  she,  "  your  very  newest  hat ; " 
And  so  they  hatted  her,  and  she  returned 
Home  through  the  darksome  wold,  and  raised  the 

latch, 

And  marked,  full  lighted  by  the  ingle-glow, 
Sir  Tray,  with  spoon  in  hand,  and  cat  on  knee, 
Spattering  the  mess  about  the  chaps  of  Puss. 

E.  B.  H. 
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WHITTLEBRIDGE. 

[MAGA.    MAY  1876.] 

I  CAN  hardly  venture  to  call  this  a  love-story,  be- 
cause ordinary  novel-readers  expect,  under  that 
title,  to  have  the  tender  passion  laid  on  very  thick 
indeed,  and  distributed  impartially  amongst  all- the 
characters.  Now,  only  two  of  my  personce  love  each 
other  with  any  great  fervour,  and  I  have  not  yet 
determined  whether  the  last  page  shall  contain  a 
wedding  ceremony  conducted  on  the  strictest  High 
Church  principles,  and  the  curtain  fall  upon  a  fu- 
ture pregnant  with  half  a  century's  ecstatic  delight 
— or  whether,  separated  by  a  violent  quarrel  on 
the  subject  of  settlements,  the  hero  and  heroine 
shall  become  parties  before  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  a  case 
of  breach  of  promise,  wherein  the  hero  shall  be  cast 
in  Alabama-like  damages,  and  Mr  Justice  Black- 
s.s. — xir.  o 
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burn,  in  a  wig,  and  a  tenor  voice,  shall  sing  a 
declaration  to  the  heroine,  supported  by  a  chorus 
of  Middlesex  jurymen. 

As  it  is  the  misfortune  of  us  poor  writers  of  fic- 
tion to  be  restricted  to  the  one  old  theme  with  its 
few  variations,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
bolder  spirits  among  us  introduce  horrors  like 
murder,  bigamy,  or  the  Scotch  marriage  -  law,  to 
give  a  spice  to  their  narratives  ?  Across  the 
Channel  things  are  different :  availing  themselves 
of  a  licence  forbidden  by  the  more  decorous,  if 
duller,  morality  over  here,  our  neighbours  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  sanctity  of  post-nuptial 
bliss,  slurring  over  the  grossness  of  an  "  intrigue," 
while  they  revel  in  the  dramatic  situations  to  which 
it  gives  rise. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
tale  to  be  strictly  "proper"  and  yet  bad  mental 
food.  The  unvarying  prominence  over  all  other 
emotions  given  to  the  calf-love  of  youth  must  im- 
press young  readers  with  a  morbid  notion  of  the 
importance  of  a  state  of  unreason  which  many 
worthy  people  go  through  life  decently  enough 
without  experiencing. 

Without  being  one  of  those  unromantic  cynics 
who  deny  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  except  as 
the  same  feeling  (in  an  intensified  form)  that  one 
has  for  a  well-cooked  mutton-chop,  and  though  will- 
ing to  admit  that  there  is  some  mysterious  influence 
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— entirely  distinct  from  animal  passion — which  in- 
clines the  sexes  towards  each  other,  still,  one  has 
only  to  glance  over  some  of  the  stories  of  the  day 
(take,  for  instance,  the  novelettes  in  the  'Family 
Herald'  or  the  'London  Journal'),  to  see  that  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  could  not  be  carried  on  at 
all  if  the  consequence  of  mutual  affection  was  the 
raving  mania  the  authors  describe ;  and,  when  we 
consider  how  much  all  our  sentiments  are  influ- 
enced by  the  imagination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  constant  diet  of  three- volume  novels,  where- 
in to  love — wisely  or  unwisely,  but,  at  any  rate, 
furiously — is  held  up  as  the  destiny  and  duty  of 
every  one,  must  lead  the  youth  of  both  sexes  into 
an  inflamed  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  most 
transient  fancies. 

Charles  Brookes,  cetat.  33,  blessed  with  a  good 
digestion,  a  good  income,  and  a  sufficiency  of  that 
consideration  from  his  fellows  which  the  human 
animal,  in  its  gregarious  dependence,  finds  indis- 
pensable to  its  upright  and  dignified  carriage 
through  life,  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  pours 
out  his  soul  in  weak  verses  to  his  mistress's  eye- 
brow, or  confides  his  happiness  in  apostrophe  to 
the  "blessed  moon,"  whatever  might  have  been 
the  correct  thing  in  the  days  of  the  Capulets  ;  but, 
like  many  men  who  are  emotionally  slow,  so  he 
was  emotionally  earnest,  and  being  in  love — and 
that  for  the  first  time — his  was  a  nature  to  brook 
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few  obstacles  in  that  "  course  which  never  did  rim 
smooth,"  but  rather  to  engineer  a  short  cut  for 
himself. 

In  all  communities  there  is  one  individual  who, 
by  common  consent,  holds  a  sort  of  representative 
position ;  and  such  a  man,  in  regard  to  the  small 
society  formed  by  the  officers  of  the  24th  Koyal 
Cheshire  Hussars  (familiarly  and  phonetically 
known  as  the  Chasers),  was  Captain  Brookes.  Al- 
though he  possessed  most  of  the  accomplishments 
valued  by  young  soldiers — that  is,  he  rode  well, 
shot  well,  and  danced  well,  could  sing  a  fair  song, 
and  had  quite  a  reputation  (in  military  circles)  for 
his  presentment  of  Mildmay  in  "  Still  Waters  run 
Deep  ; "  still,  there  were  in  the  "  Chasers "  others 
who  rode  harder,  shot  straighter,  and  danced  more 
persistently  :  but  somehow,  whether  it  was  natural 
imperturbability,  coupled  with  unvarying  good  tem- 
per, or  due  to  some  cause  less  easy  to  explain,  it 
is  certain  that  the  opinion  and  advice  of  Charlie 
Brookes  on  any  doubtful  point,  from  a  suspected 
spavin  to  a  bill  transaction,  was  always  sought  by 
his  comrades  in  the  first  instance.  He  was  a  tall, 
good-looking,  Saxon-faced  man,  undemonstrative  as 
such  men  generally  are,  and  possessed  of  a  private 
fortune  of  some  £2000  per  annum,  and  thus  free 
from  those  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  often 
disturb  the  military  equanimity;  had  drifted  through 
the  fourteen  years  he  had  worn  her  Majesty's  uni- 
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form  without  developing  much  more  animation 
than  can  be  got  out  of  a  frog  with  a  galvanic 
battery.  At  last,  however,  he  found  himself  in  a 
state,  the  effect  of  which,  on  his  mental  develop- 
ment, was  so  novel  and  pleasing  as  to  lead  him  to 
believe  he  was  in  love.  If  I  were  to  say  he  had 
fallen  in  love,  I  should  be  giving  a  very  inaccurate 
description  of  the  gradual  way  in  which  Captain 
Brookes  came  to  think  that  Miss  Bentham,  and 
Miss  Bentham  alone  of  all  other  created  beings, 
could  fill  that  void  in  his  existence  of  which  (until 
in  her  he  saw  its  cure)  he  had  never  been  aware. 
Considering  the  well-known  affectionate  nature  of 
dragoon  officers,  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  had 
survived  so  long  without  experiencing  the  devour- 
ing passion ;  and  it  might  be  thought,  either  that 
he  was  peculiarly  unimpressionable,  or  that  he  had 
fixed  his  standard  of  female  excellence  too  high  : 
the  fact  was,  however,  that  he  abominated  any- 
thing approaching  to  fastness  or  slanginess  in 
woman,  and  had  an  honest  horror  of  the  "  Girl  of 
the  period ;"  so,  although  he  was  not  without  the 
unphilosophic  weakness  of  believing  that — in  some 
unexplainable  way — it  was  of  importance  that  the 
race  of  Brookes  should  not  become  extinct,  his 
ideas  of  what  was  admirable  in  the  other  sex  had 
not  been  fulfilled  by  any  of  the  young  women  he 
had  met  during  an  existence  passed  chiefly  in  Eng- 
lish garrison  towns. 
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Presumably,  as  "  there  is  nothing  so  human  as 
humanity,"  the  women  of  one  age  are,  in  their  per- 
sonality (so  much  of  it  as  is  unartificial),  counter- 
parts of  those  of  the  next  or  preceding  period  ;  but 
we  have  only  to  look  at  our  daughters  and  remem- 
ber our  mothers,  to  see  what  a  vast  difference  in 
the  demeanour  of  a  whole  class  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions may  develop.  There  is  plenty  of  female 
beauty  still,  and  Brookes  admired  beauty  —  but 
then  it  must  be  beauty  the  consciousness  of  which 
is  not  always  present  to  its  possessor ;  but,  alas  ! 
is  it  not  writ  in  the  table  of  affinities  that  "  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  grandmother  "  ?  And  nowadays 
where  shall  a  man  find  a  sweet  natural  girl — like 
pretty  Nancy  Lammeter —  to  rule  his  household 
and  to  air  his  linen  ?  Bather  shall  he  find  young 
ladies,  whose  thoughts,  withdrawn  by  the  fashion 
of  the  time  from  the  domestic  duties  which  formed 
the  daily  occupation  of  their  representatives  sixty 
years  ago,  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  tricking  out 
of  their  exteriors,  to  the  end  that  the  gentleman 
known  as  "Mr  Wright"  may  be  struck  with  the 
logical  inference,  that  a  person  elevated  three 
inches  above  her  natural  height  upon  artificial 
heels,  decorated  as  to  her  head  with  two  stuffed 
humming-birds  and  a  green  lizard,  and  whose  gar- 
ment is  so  tightly  "  tied  back "  as  to  prevent  her 
going  up-stairs,  is  calculated  to  make  a  loving  wife 
and  a  careful  mother. 
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Compared  with  any  garrison  hack  (or,  indeed, 
with  any  one  else),  Lizzie  Bentham  was  a  per- 
fectly delightful  girl.  An  orphan,  brought  up 
far  away  in  Devonshire  by  her  invalid  uncle  and 
his  kindly  wife,  her  life  had  been  spent  more  out 
of  doors  than  happens  in  the  case  of  most  girls. 
She  was  an  excellent  walker,  and  sat  her  Exmoor 
pony  with  as  much  firmness  and  grace  as  any  of 
the  most  admired  horse-breakers  in  the  "  Kow." 
She  was  well  read  in  her  own  language — which 
is  a  rare  accomplishment  even  amongst  men ;  and 
— better  than  all — did  not  get  out  of  her  depth  in 
conversation  the  moment  some  topic  not  included 
in  ordinary  drawing-room  small-talk  was  introduced. 
Above  the  middle  height,  her  figure  was  so  lithe 
and  graceful  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was 
unbound  by  stays ;  her  hair,  of  a  soft  brown,  was 
plaited  into  a  sort  of  club  behind,  and,  in  front, 
its  wavy  masses  stood  rather  off  from  a  broad, 
low,  and  vertical  forehead.  With  tolerably  regular 
features,  her  chief  beauty  lay  in  her  eyes  and 
about  her  mouth,  —  the  former,  of  that  deep 
"  violet "  blre  which,  in  half  lights  and  shaded 
by  the  long  brown  lashes,  almost  darkened  into 
black, — and  the  latter,  prone  to  a  frequent  smile 
which,  in  concert  with  the  sparkling  eyes,  in- 
dicated an  intense  appreciation  of  the  humorous, 
its  slightly -parted  lips  giving  an  expression  to 
the  whole  face  of  half -shy  and  half -eager  frank- 
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ness  as  different  as  possible  from  the  mock  en- 
thusiasm affected  by  people  known  as  "Gushers." 

Altogether,  if  Lizzie  was  not  charming,  I  do 
not  know  any  one  who  is ;  and  so  thought  Charlie 
Brookes,  when  he  first  met  her  in  the  cupboard, 
about  eight  feet  square,  which  Lady  Scorpy  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  back  drawing-room,  at  her 
house  in  Hertford  Street. 

That  Miss  Bentham  had  not  been  wooed  by 
any  one  of  more  importance  than  a  rather  elderly 
Devonshire  squire,  was  due  more  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  her  first  visit  (with  the  exception  of  a 
week's  stay,  now  and  then,  in  the  winter,  at  a 
private  hotel  in  Dover  Street)  to  a  part  of  the 
world  where  eligible  bachelors  abound,  than  to 
any  shortcomings  either  in  her  person  or  estate; 
for  she  was  an  heiress — or,  rather,  a  prospective 
heiress.  But,  to  account  for  her  appearance  in 
Mayfair  in  July,  I  must  give  some  explanation 
of  the  relationship  in  which  she  stood  to  Lady 
Scorpy. 

When  I  say  that  Lady  Scorpy  was  one  of  the 
Ffrenches  of  Meath,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
she  was  Irish.  The  late  Sir  Patrick  Scorpy,  some- 
time Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Ireland, 
came  of  an  Ulster  Family,  and  may  therefore  be 
suspected  of  a  taint  of  Scottish  ancestry,  to  which 
suspicion  his  modest  expenditure  when  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  £40,000  he  amassed  and  left  behind  him, 
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gave  some  grounds  ;  but  her  ladyship's  breed  was 
undeniably  pure :  still,  though  it  is  to  bo  pre- 
sumed that  the  blood  of  Brian  Boroo  (who  seems 
to  have  been  the  Adam  of  the  Irish  creation) 
coursed  in  her  veins,  and  a  faint  echo  of  his 
original  speech  had  come  down  to  her  in  the 
shape  of  "  brogue,"  she  was  not  by  any  means  a 
typical  Irishwoman  such  as  Mr  Lever  and  other 
national  writers  have  made  us  familiar  with.  Any 
one  less  like  the  Widow  Mulone  or  Biddy  M'Cree 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Bath  or  Cheltenham. 
She  was  not  warm-hearted  or  impulsive,  but  neither 
was  she  treacherous  or  designing.  She  was  sen- 
sible, in  a  narrow-minded  way ;  religious,  in  obser- 
vance, if  not  in  spirit ;  and  as  naively  selfish  as 
any  healthy,  handsome  woman  of  fifty-five  can  bo 
whoso  views  of  the  relative  value  of  sentient  beings 
might  be  tabulated  like  a  racing  "result."  Self, 
11  first ; "  Pet-dog,  "  a  bad  second  ; "  and  the  rest, 
"nowhere."  Perhaps  Lizzie  Bentham,  whom  no 
one  could  actually  dislike,  might  have  got  third 
place  in  her  regard,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  play- 
ful habit  that  young  person  had  of  avenging 
"  disagreeables,"  by  calling  her  ladyship  "  Grand- 
mamma." 

Lizzie's  mother  had  been  the  only  child,  by  his 
first  wife,  of  the  late  Chief-Justice :  married,  some 
twenty  years  before,  to  Captain  Philip  Bentham  of 
the  —  Kegiment,  she  had,  at  his  death  in  a  skir- 
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mish  before  Delhi,  been  left  a  widow  in  the  first 
year  of  her  wifehood,  and,  shortly  after  Lizzie's 
birth,  had,  in  dying  herself,  left  the  doubly  or- 
phaned child  to  the  care  of  Sir  Hector  Bentham, 
Philip's  elder  brother.  The  Chief-Justice — then  a 
hale  man  and  recently  remarried — had  made  a  dis- 
position of  his  property,  by  which  a  life-interest 
in  what  he  had  to  leave  was  to  go  to  his  widow 
(subject  to  a  reduction  in  the  event  of  her  con- 
soling herself  with  another  husband),  with  the 
reversion  in  fee  to  Miss  Bentham,  whose  interests, 
in  the  meantime,  were  to  be  the  care  of  the  Devon- 
shire baronet.  Besides  this  reversion,  on  coming 
of  age  or  marrying,  Lizzie  would  become  entitled 
to  nearly  £12,000,  which  had  been  left  by  her 
father.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  she  was 
by  no  means  a  portionless  lassie  even  now;  and 
if  a  beneficent  Providence  would  only  translate 
Lady  Scorpy  to  another  sphere,  she  Vould  be  quite 
(can  we  say  a  "  Crcesa  "  ?  well,  then !)  a  female 
Croesus. 

Charlie  Brookes,  when  the  " Chasers"  came  to 
Hounslow,  found  himself  very  frequently  in  town, 
and  favoured  with  admission  as  far  into  "  Society  " 
as  he  had  any  inclination  to  go.  Among  other 
distinctions,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  calling 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Scorpy.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  took  this  enjoyment  very  seldom, 
and,  even  then,  sadly,  until  Lady  Scorpy  prevailed, 
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by  reiterated  entreaties,  upon  Sir  Hector  Bentham 
to  permit  Lizzie  to  spend  six  weeks  at  the  end  of 
the  season  with  her  in  Mayfair.  There  it  was,  in 
the  aforesaid  back  drawing-room,  that  an  acquaint- 
ance and  a  mutual  liking  simultaneously  began  ; 
and,  what  with  frequent  calls  and  more  frequent 
meetings  in  the  park,- at  the  opera,  or  at  the  houses 
of  mutual  friends,  the  latter  developed  so  steadily 
that  by  the  end  of  a  month,  in  Lady  Scorpy's 
opinion  (and  we  all  know  that  lookers-on  see  more 
of  the  game),  a  crisis  of  some  sort  became  im- 
minent. Awake  at  last  to  the  serious  nature  of 
the  situation,  her  ladyship  executed  a  series  of 
strategic  movements  worthy  of  a  Von  Roon.  First, 
with  that  curious  incapacity  for  straightforward 
action  peculiar  to  her  sex,  she  quietly  accepted  an 
invitation  for  herself  and  Lizzie  from  a  Mrs  Job 
Standring,  who  had  taken  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Goodwood  for  the  races.  Secondly, 
she  wrote  an  alarming  letter  to  Sir  Hector.  Then 
she  informed  Lizzie  of  their  departure  for  Sussex, 
bag  and  baggage,  the  following  day.  And,  finally, 
Burridge  the  butler  was  told  that,  busy  with 
preparations,  the  ladies  would  not  be  at  home  to 
any  one. 

The  above  order,  executed  with  fidelity  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Brookes,  who  happened  to  call 
about  5  P.M.,  led  to  a  short  conversation.  Bur- 
ridge  (whose  affections  Charlie  had  won,  not  by 
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the  minor  art  of  conversation,  but  by  the  strange 
process  of  staring  stonily  at  him  as  if  ho  had  been 
a  hat-stand,  and  slipping  an  occasional  half-sov- 
ereign into  his  fat  hand)  supplemented  his  "not  at 
home  "  with  "  ladies  going  hout  of  town,  Capting." 
"  The  deuce  !  when  do  they  go,  and  where  ?  "  "  To- 
morrow, 3.30,  going  to  Whittlebridge  to  stay  with 
Mrs  Standring  for  the  races  ;  likely  you'll  be  going 
to  Goodwood  yourself,  Capting?"  "Thank  you, 
Burridge,"  said  Charlie,  as  he  turned  away  to- 
wards his  club ;  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I 
did." 

A  man  may  unconsciously  absorb  love  in  small 
doses  when  the  process  is  one  of  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  carried  on  at  regular  intervals,  until, 
suddenly  startled  by  some  trifling  interruption  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
he  becomes  aware  that  by  constant  increment  of  in- 
significant amount  the  slight  inclination  he  started 
with  hns  become  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life — 
and  such  a  check,  with  some  such  a  result,  did 
Charlie  Brookes  receive  when  told  by  Burridge 
of  the  ladies'  departure.  As  he  walked  club  wards, 
thoughts  of  Lizzie's  beauty,  of  her  sweet  unaffected 
manner,  and  the  bright  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
battled  for  what  she  held  to  be  the  right,  and  her 
fierce  scorn  of  what  was  mean  or  sordid,  came  rush- 
ing upon  him ;  every  yard  he  went  the  fact  that 
life  without  Lizzie's  companionship  and  Lizzie's  lovo 
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would  be  unbearable,  became  more  impressed  on 
his  mind ;  and  by  the  time  he  got  into  his  T 
cart  to  drive  down  to  mess,  he  was  determined 
to  do  his  endeavour — as  a  man  should — to  make 
her  his  wife.  One  course  was  plain ;  he  would 
follow  her  to  Whittlebridge.  This  was  the  more 
easy,  because  the  importance  and  distinction  of  the 
''Chasers"  required  that  they  should  be  represented 
at  such  gatherings  of  the  "  upper  ten "  as  Good- 
wood races  by  their  regimental  drag,  whose  dark- 
blue  panels,  and  four  slashing  bays,  were  wont  to 
impress  the  rural  population  with  a  proper  sense 
of  England's  security  from  foreign  invasion,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  with  a  cheerful  resignation  to  the 
army  estimates  from  a  contemplation  of  what  a  lot 
they  got  for  their  money.  Luck  befriended  him  in 
this  respect ;  for,  being  consulted,  those  who  pro- 
posed accompanying  the  drag  jumped  at  the  idea 
of  Whittlebridge  as  a  headquarters ;  and  Joey 
Gorst,  Brookes's  subaltern,  confessed  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mrs  Job  (in  fact,  Mrs  Staudring 
was  one  of  those  lively  buxom  thirty-year  olds  who, 
though  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers,  have  a 
"  hanging  on  "  of  rackety  good  fellows  with  whom 
they  noisily  flirt  and  gushingly  correspond),  and 
he  assured  Brookes  (who  went  to  bed  much  com- 
forted) that  he  would  giye  him  a  character  which 
would  open  that  lady's  arms  and  doors  to  him  at 
once. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Down  at  Hounslow  it  was  hot.  The  stagnant 
air  had  been  gradually  warming  tip  all  day,  and  at 
3  o'clock  it  had  culminated  in  a  temperature  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Turkish 
bath.  The  sun  beat  fiercely  down  upon  the  dusty 
barrack-square,  whose  only  living  occupant  was  the 
orderly  trumpeter,  who  leant  against  the  iron  rails 
surrounding  the  officers'  quarters,  and  tried  to  keep 
his  brazen  instrument  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
shade  of  his  own  figure  ;  for  among  soldiers  pennies 
are  not  plentiful,  and  blowing  "  calls  "  through  hot 
brass  excites  a  thirst  which  even  canteen  beer  is 
almost  powerless  to  slake. 

The  voices  of  the  men,  leaning  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves and  puffing  their  clay  pipes  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  barrack-rooms,  mingled  monotonously 
with  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  troop-horse's  collar- 
chain  in  the  stables  below,  through  the  open  doors 
of  which  parallel  rows  of  neatly-arranged  saddlery 
could  be  seen. 

It  was  a  leisure  hour  with  the  "  Chasers  ;"  there 
was  no  parade  that  afternoon,  except  for  recruits ; 
and  the  quarterly  mess  meeting  of  the  officers  was 
taking  place  in  their  dining-room. 

That  rather  stuffy  apartment,  with  its  plain  walls 
and  scanty  Government  furniture,  was  crowded 
with  "  Chasers "  in  all  varieties  of  uniform  and 
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mufti.  Military  chaff  (the  most  diluted  form  of 
wit  known)  was  going  briskly  on ;  but  the  chatter 
of  conversation  and  the  jingle  of  spurs  subsided 
as  Colonel  Bottletop  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  long  table.  Chairs  were  creakily  drawn  up  to 
the  council  board, — a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke  fol- 
lowed Sub-Lieutenant  Gorst  (always  late)  from  the 
ante-room  door, — and  the  Colonel,  with  the  pre- 
liminary long-drawn  grunt  usual  in  opening  public 
business,  called  for  a  statement  of  the  mess  ac- 
counts. Horribly  embarrassed  by  a  confused  heap 
of  books,  Captain  Green,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  messman,  who  prompted  from  behind,  made 
a  rambling  statement  to  which  no  attention  was 
paid  by  the  meeting.  A  similar  process  was  gone 
through  with  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  band  and 
the  regimental  drag.  Kemarks  having  been  called 
for,  three  gentlemen,  who  were  particular  about 
what  they  drank,  remonstrated  fiercely  at  the  in- 
feriority of  the  very  military  kind  of  wine  supplied 
by  Messrs  Currant  &  Logwood,  the  regimental 
wine-merchants ;  but  were  at  once  stopped  by  the 
oft-repeated  announcement  that  the  mess  owed  the 
aforesaid  firm  so  much  money  it  must  go  on  deal- 
ing with  them  :  and  then  that  distinguished  officer, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Bottletop,  C.B.,  rose  to  his  feet, 
displaying  two  yards  of  as  well-proportioned  "  food 
for  powder  "  as  was  to  be  found  in  H.M.'s  army. 
Fierce,  beady  black  eyes,  set  deep  under  bushy 
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eyebrows,  a  mottled,  seamed,  and  muscular  face, 
heavy  grizzled  moustache  partially  covering  a  wide 
mouth  capable  of  oaths  of  the  very  largest  dimen- 
sions, such  as  would  have  astonished  even  those 
natives  of  Flanders  who  were  familiar  with  the 
British  trooper  of  old  —  and  coarse  black  hair, 
brushed  upward  from  the  sides  till  the  two  flat 
layers  met  and  formed  a  tuft  or  comb  on  the  top 
of  his  head — made  up  an  ensemble  which  was  the 
terror  of  evil-doers  in  the  orderly-room  or  on  the 
parade-ground.  Colonel  Bottletop  had  the  honour- 
able reputation  of  being  the  most  blasphemous 
officer  in  either  of  H.M.'s  naval  or  military  ser- 
vices ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  peculiar  style  oi 
coiffure  he  adopted,  had  procured  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "  The  Cursing  Cockatoo."  To  do  him  what  jus- 
tice is  possible,  it  should  be  said  that,  although 
his  language  was  never  fit  for  "ears  polite,"  his 
offences  in  that  line  were  of  a  purely  theological 
character.  He  never  shocked  your  sense  of  decency, 
however  much  he  might  offend  your  religious  sen- 
timents. In  fact,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
bull-writer  for  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX. 

On  occasions  like  this  he  was  not  eloquent.  His 
usual  flow  of  speech  was  checked  for  want  of  appro- 
priate adjectives  whenever,  in  consequence  of  the 
narrative  form  of  the  discourse,  the  abusive  had  to 
be  supplanted  by  the  descriptive.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  the  Colonel,  "  we  have  heard  the  mess  prcsi- 
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dent's  statement,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
-nf-rn-1  wine  bill,  it  seems  all  right ;  the  band  fund 
also  is  flourishing ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  coach. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  'Chasers' — and 
always  will  be,  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to 
command — for  the  regimental  drag  to  attend  all 
race-meetings  within  reasonable  distance.  Some 
grumbling  has,  I  understand,  been  heard  about  the 
expense.  Now,  I  wish  to  remind  those"  (here  he 
scowled  horribly  round  the  table)  "who  would 
allow  the  paltry  consideration  of  money  to  weigh 
against  the  reputation  of  this  regiment,  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  statesman, '  there  are  three 
courses  open  to  them.'  They  may  sell  out, — or — 
they  may  exchange, — or  "  (here  he  hesitated,  rather 
at  a  loss  for  a  third  alternative,  but,  happily  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  reflecting 
that  he  could  neither  sell  nor  exchange,  added), — 
"  or — they  can  go  to  h — 11 ;  but,"  he  continued, 
"may  I  be  d — d  if  they  shall  degrade  the  old 
1  Chasers '  to  the  level  of  a  wretched  battalion  of 
'  Feet-.'  Now,  as  the  Goodwood  meeting  takes  place 
next  week,  some  arrangements  must  be  made  with 
regard  to  putting  the  coach  up  somewhere,  and  also 
as  to  who  intend  going  with  it.  Captain  Brookes 
has  proposed  Whittlebridge,  and,  as  it  is  on  the 
quiet  side  of  the  course,  and  therefore  out  of  the 
rush  of  vehicles  from  Chichester,  and  as  I  am  going 
myself,  and  have  a  proper  estimate  of  Martin's  very 
s.s. — xu.  p 
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feeble  powers  as  a  charioteer,  I  have  no  objection. 
Has  any  one  any?  No!  Then  that  is  carried. 
The  messman  will  arrange  for  a  supply  of  liquor, 
&c.  ;  some  one  must  go  and  engage  quarters ;  and 
now  let  me  know  how  many  intend  coming." 

Many  of  the  officers  being  privately  engaged — 
some  being  on  duty,  and  others  indisposed — only 
three  besides  the  Colonel  and  Brookes  volunteered. 
These  were,  Joey  Gorst,  Martin — a  wild  sort  of 
scamp,  but  the  only  man  in  the  "  Chasers  "  with  a 
decent  knowledge  of  driving  a  team — and  a  youth 
of  the  name  of  Welby,  who  had  recently  joined, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  "  able  to  ride  a  bit.'* 
In  addition  to  these,  and  to  make  up  the  half-dozen, 
Martin  offered  to  bring  a  cousin  of  his,  named  Des- 
borough, — a  bit  of  a  lunatic  by  nature,  and  a  legis- 
lator by  favour  of  the  electors  of  Slotborough.  This 
agreed  to,  the  meeting  broke  up  ;  and  the  following 
Monday  found  the  representative  "  Chasers  "  sojour- 
ners  at  the  "  Eagle  "  at  Whittlebridge. 

As  long  as  John  Desborough  formed  one  of  the 
party,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  dull.  He  was  one 
of  those  people  who  ought  never  to  leave  school — 
except,  perhaps,  for  an  annual  visit  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  on  Boxing-night.  His  mind  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  the  concoction  of  practical 
jokes  or  "  sells."  Although  member  of  Parliament 
for  an  important  manufacturing  borough,  he  owed 
his  election  more  to  the  inactivity  of  the  borough 
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police  than  to  his  political  merits — even  during  his 
canvass  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  from  larceny 
by  night  of  the  door-knockers  of  those  he  hoped 
to  call  his  constituents ;  and  capture  (and  he  was 
very  nearly  captured  several  times)  would  have  de- 
stroyed (probably  for  ever)  his  chance  of  becoming 
Prime  Minister.  This  worthy,  having  in  vain  pro- 
posed to  Gorst  and  Welby  the  desirability  of  waking 
up  the  good  people  of  Whittlebridge  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  honour  done  to  them  by  the  new 
arrival,  was  fain  to  retire  to  bed,  consoling  himself 
en  route  with  changing  the  boots  which  were  out- 
side the  doors  of  the  two  or  three  "  outsiders " 
staying  at  the  inn;  but  calculating  on  the  exhil- 
arating effects  of  luncheon  on  the  morrow,  com- 
posed himself  to  slumber,  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
great  games  the  following  night. 

Bang  went  the  bars  against  the  leader's  hocks  as 
they  were  pulled  up  all  of  a  heap  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Grand  Stand,  with  their  intelligent  heads  over 
the  hood  of  an  open  carriage  in  front,  whose  occu- 
pants, a  lady  and  gentleman,  were  more  startled 
than  pleased.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir ! "  shouted  Martin  ; 
"'osses  a  bit  'ard  in  the  mouth.  Get  down,  you 
chaps,  and  I'll  tool  'eni  round  to  the  enclosure  ; " 
and  away  he  went  at  a  trot  round  through  the 
narrow  gate  beyond  the  stand  into  the  place  marked 
out  for  vehicles.  Having  gone  as  far  within  it  as 
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driving  would  take  him,  the  horses  were  removed, 
the  pole  unshipped,  and  the  "  Chasers' "  coach  was 
backed  up  to  the  ropes  facing  the  course.  Hardly 
was  it  settled,  when  a  waggonette,  with  a  pair  of 
posters,  came  dashing  in,  and  the  same  process 
being  gone  through,  was  moored  alongside.  Mar- 
tin, whose  mind  was  little  given  to  anything  but 
horses,  thought  that  the  gal  in  the  white  muslin 
looked  the  cleanest -bred  one  he  had  seen  for  an 
age ;  and  truly  Lizzie  Bentham,  notwithstanding  a 
slight  covering  of  dust,  was  likely  to  carry  off  the 
palm  that  day  as  out  and  out  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Sussex. 

"  Holloa,  Mrs  Standring !  how  d'ye  do  ? "  says 
Gorst,  making  his  appearance  with  Brookes  and 
Bottletop.  "  This  is  nice  to  come  under  our  wing 
in  this  way.  How  are  you,  Standring?"  turning 
to  a  dapper  little  man  with  vivid  red  hair,  who  had 
the  honour  to  be  known  as  Mrs  Job's  husband. 
"  Let  me  introduce  our  Colonel :  Bottletop,  Mrs 
Standring ;  Mrs  Standring,  Colonel  Bottletop ;  and 
Charlie  Brookes  ! — ah  !  there  he  is,  talking  to  your 
friends — introduce  himself,  I  daresay ;  of  course 
you'll  get  up  on  the  coach  when  a  race  comes  off- 
see  it  splendidly  from  here,  far  better  than  the 
stand ;  and  the  lawn  !  by  jingo  !  it's  like  a  rainbow 
gone  mad — red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  piebald 
enough  to  frighten  a  timid  one  out  of  his  wits." 
The  process  of  amalgamation  between  the  parties 
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was  speedily  carried  out ;  Mrs  Standring  and  Lizzie 
were  assisted  on  to  the  top  of  the  drag,  Lady 
Scorpy  taking  up  her  position  on  the  box  of  the 
Standring's  carriage.  She  was  perplexed  and  rather 
savage  to  find  herself  in  such  close  proximity  to 
Charlie  Brookes,  which  feeling  was  not  participated 
in  by  Lizzie,  who,  with  heightened  colour,  was  un- 
feignedly  glad  to  see  him.  But  Lady  Scorpy  was 
soon  far  too  much  occupied  to  pay  much  attention 
to  her  charge.  The  Cockatoo,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  "  admire  fine  women,  by  Gad,  sir ! "  was  very 
much  struck  with  her  ladyship's  appearance  ;  and 
being  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  perfectly  unembar- 
rassed by  any  respect  for  civilised  usage,  was  mak- 
ing love  to  her  after  a  fashion  quite  Fijian  :  he  eyed 
her  with  that  yearning  gaze  of  fleshly  love  which 
is  to  be  discerned  in  the  eye  of  a  farmer  inspecting 
prize  stock  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  complimented 
her  on  her  charms  with  significant  glances  at  the 
charms  in  question,  and  what  with  his  bold  stare, 
and  still  bolder  language,  seemed  to  be  bent  on 
carrying  her  by  storm.  Beauties  of  an  advanced  age 
have  no  objection  to  a  little  ardour  on  the  part  of 
their  admirers  ;  and  what  was  Irish  in  her  composi- 
tion, though  long  latent,  seemed  to  come  out  to- 
wards the  "  bould  sodger,"  whose  advances,  though 
coarse,  were  at  any  rate  unmistakable. 

The  "  Chasers' "   drag  was   as  usual  lavish   of 
cold  luncheon  and  champagne.     The  mess  waiter 
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(who  travelled  inside,  buried  up  to  his  neck  in 
bottles  and  cold  pies)  had  brought  a  camp-table, 
which  he  set  up  beside  the  wheels,  and  the  tide 
of  lunchers  ebbed  and  flowed,  coming  empty  and 
returning  full,  until  one  would  have  imagined  that 
the  whole  of  the  tenants  of  the  Grand  Stand  had 
been  fed ;  but  the  disposal  of  the  party  remained 
in  the  main  unchanged.  Bottletop  and  Brookes, 
assisted  by  Standring,  had  escorted  Lady  Scorpy 
and  Lizzie  to  the  lawn  that  they  might  admire  the 
millinery  thereon  spread  out,  and  returning,  had 
met  Gorst  and  Mrs  Job,  who,  with  young  Welby, 
had  been  down  to  see  the  start  for  the  two-year- 
old  stakes.  Martin  was  in  his  element,  dashing 
from  the  ring  to  the  paddock  and  back  again  to 
plunge  upon  his  fancy ;  and  John  Desborough, 
having  found  a  batch  of  Guardsmen  out  of  whose 
heads  the  hateful  bearskin  had  not  yet  squeezed 
all  the  fun  they  had  picked  up  at  Eton,  was  en- 
gaged in  capping  reminiscences  of  old  larks  and 
meditating  new  ones. 

In  Indian  racing  circles  a  curious  custom  obtains 
as  a  way  of  explaining  to  the  obtuse  minds  of 
native  jockeys  the  requisite  varieties  of  pace  to 
be  used  in  a  race.  Taking  the  rupee  (which  con- 
sists of  sixteen  annas)  as  representing  the  utmost 
speed  possible  to  get  out  of  the  horse,  you  may 
frequently  hear  the  Hindoo  Fordham,  about  to 
start,  ordered  by  his  master  to  go  eight  annas 
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for  the  first  mile,  then  gradually  to  warm  up  to 
twelve  annas,  and  finally,  when  in  the  straight 
run  in,  to  go  the  whole  rupee.  Now,  with  regard 
to  Charlie  Brookes's  amour:  commencing,  in  def- 
erence to  the  exposed  situation,  with  ordinary 
commonplaces,  he  soon  discovered,  and  so  did 
Lizzie,  that  interest  in  the  racing  and  devotion 
to  luncheon  by  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left  them 
as  much  unheeded  as  if  they  had  been  perched  on 
the  monument.  Thereupon  he  went  the  whole  rupee. 
Being  a  conscientious  person,  he  insisted  on  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  with 
particulars  of  his  income  and  prospects  ;  and  finally 
—just  at  the  "  finish  "  of  the  Renewal  of  the  23d 
year  of  the  Bentinck  Memorial  Stakes  for  three-year- 
olds,  (shade  of  Lord  George,  forgive  them !)  under 
cover  of  yells  of  "  BAYSWATER  WINS  "  ! !  "  Ride  V»i, 
George  "  //  "  The  favourite's  BEAT  "  ! ! — in  a  whis- 
per, which  was  necessarily  almost  a  shout,  made 
a  fervent  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart.  To  prove 
to  her  that  the  offer  was  "  without  reserve,"  he 
placed  himself  and  his  belongings  entirely  at 
Lizzie's  disposal ;  he  would  sell  out  or  he  would 
soldier  on,  live  in  Devonshire  or  Kamtchatka,  go 
into  the  Church  or  on  to  the  stage — in  fact  do 
anything,  sane  or  insane,  on  condition  Lizzie  would 
accept  the  right  to  order  him. 

When  a  man  is  allowed  without  check  to  go  on 
with  his  autobiography,  and  with   details   of  his 
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banking  account,  by  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  is 
paying  attention, — and  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
young  lady,  with  a  very  deep  blush  on  her  pretty 
face,  has  her  head  bent  down  very  near  him  that 
she  may  hear  the  narrative  without  causing  him 
to  make  his  private  history  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  world, — it  may  be  taken  as  probable  that  she 
intends  to  accede  to  the  request  of  which  these 
confidences  are  only  the  preliminary.  Lizzie's 
"  yes  "  contained  the  proviso  that  her  uncle's 
consent  must  be  first  obtained ;  in  fact  her  "  yes " 
was  not  uttered  at  all,  but  promised  as  dependent 
on  the  approval  of  Sir  Hector.  Brookes,  who  had 
recently  developed  an  amazing  amount  of  energy, 
proposed  to  telegraph  at  once  to  the  worthy  bar- 
onet from  the  Grand  Stand,  then  to  write  by  next 
post  a  recapitulation  of  his  autobiographical  essay, 
and  to  follow  both  his  communications  in  person 
by  the  early  morning  train  for  the  west.  From 
these  rash  resolves  he  was  happily  dissuaded  by 
Lizzie,  who  pointed  out  that  the  first  communi- 
cation should  come  from  her,  and  that  the  post 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  conveying  it ;  and 
Brookes,  when  the  races  were  over  (races  of  which 
neither  of  the  lovers  had  the  slightest  recollection), 
tore  himself  away  with  the  less  difficulty,  inas- 
much as,  going  the  same  road,  they  would  probably 
be  within  sight  of  each  other  the  whole  way,  and 
were  to  meet  again  within  a  very  few  hours,  for 
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hospitable  Mrs  Job  had  pressed  both  Charlie  and 
the  Cockatoo  (who  was  not  loath  to  continue  his 
raid  upon  the  widow)  to  dine  with  her  in  the  High 
Street  of  Whittlebridge. 

Joey  Gorst,  who  was  also  asked,  had  other  fish 
to  fry :  he  had  picked  up  a  school  friend  on  the 
course,  and  had  invited  him  to  drive  back  on  the 
drag,  put  up  at  the  Eagle,  and  assist  in  enliven- 
ing the  town  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Whittlebridge,  like  many  old-fashioned  country 
towns,  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  no  particular 
plan.  It  was  vertebrate  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
main  street  representing  the  backbone,  and  minor 
ones  representing  the  ribs ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  showed  signs  of  very  pronounced  spinal  curva- 
ture. In  fact,  the  High  Street  might  have  been 
laid  out  on  the  track  of  a  man  who  had  lost  him- 
self, or,  at  least,  was  in  doubt  where  he  should  go. 
Starting  from  the  Eagle,  which  was  at  the  Chi- 
chester  end,  he  must  have  kept  straight  for  about 
100  yards,  then,  suddenly  struck  with  the  idea 
of  getting  to  Brighton,  we  will  suppose  him  to 
have  deviated  to  the  right ;  half  a  furlong  of  that 
was  enough  for  him,  though — so,  sending  off  a 
small  street  in  that  direction,  he  returned  to  his 
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original  course,  and  built  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
Green  Dragon.  Having  taken  too  much  at  the 
latter  place,  he  then  sloped  away  in  the  direction 
of  Guildford,  but  shortly  came  to  a  full  stop,  and 
— being  of  two  minds — divided  the  High  Street 
into  two  equal  portions,  and  sent  them  away,  half 
right  and  half  left,  like  the  diverging  arms  of  a  Y. 
History  tells  us  no  more  of  this  individual ;  but,  as 
the  church  is  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  it  is 
possible  he  got  himself  buried,  and  so  disappeared 
from  human  ken.  Of  the  two  halves  in  which  the 
High  Street  loses  its  individuality,  that  to  the  left, 
or  on  the  northern  side,  had  become  the  aristocra- 
tic suburb  of  modern  Whittlebridge.  Here  dwelt 
in  neat  villas  retired  mayors  and  tradesfolks,  and 
descendants  of  ancient  Whittlebridgeians,  who,  hav- 
ing been  out  in  the  world  of  commerce,  or  law,  or 
physic,  had  realised  small  competencies,  or  earned 
pensions,  and  had  returned  to  the  old  home  of  their 
youth.  The  first  house  in  this  road,  admirably 
situated  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  busy 
quarters  of  the  town,  was  that  taken  by  the  Stand- 
rings.  A  Dr  Philpots,  to  whom  it  belonged  (as 
shown  by  a  brass  plate  on  the  door),  made  rather 
a  good  thing  of  the  ducal  meeting.  Being  a 
widower  with  two  small  children,  he  always  sent 
away  his  family  to  the  care  of  a  married  sister 
in  Guildford,  and  let  his  house  for  the  race  week 
for  a  sum  exactly  equivalent  to  its  yearly  rental ; 
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and  in  order  that  he  should  have  the  whole  benefit 
of  living  rent-free  throughout  the  year,  and  should 
not  lose  his  practice  through  absence,  he  made  up 
a  truckle-bed  in  the  surgery  (which  was  built  on  to 
the  side  of  the  mansion),  and  slept  there  unknown 
to  his  tenants.  Thus  he  both  ate  his  cake  and  had 
it ;  that  is,  he  let  his  house  and  yet  lived  in  it. 

While  the  Standring  party  were  preparing  for 
dinner,  and  the  doctor  was  sitting  on  his  counter 
banqueting  on  a  roll  and  some  Australian  beef, 
washed  down  by  some  bitter  beer  out  of  a  medicine- 
glass,  Sir  Hector  Bentham  was  being  deposited  on 

the  platform  of  the  little  station  of  ,  seven 

miles  from  Whittlebridge,  by  the  down  mail  from 
London.  Disturbed  by  the  letter  which  Lady 
Scorpy  had  written  to  him  (in  which  she  stated 
her  fears  that  Lizzie  was  "  entangled "  with  a 
Captain  Brookes,  of  whom  she  [Lady  S.]  knew 

little,  except,  that  having  met  him  at  Lady 's 

and  other  places,  she  had  several  times  asked  him 
to  her  house),  and  surprised  that  Lizzie,  who  had 
never  had  a  secret  from  him  in  her  life,  should  not 
have  confided  in  him,  he  had  determined  to  leave 
his  Devonshire  home,  from  which  he  rarely  stirred, 
and  come  and  see  what  it  was  all  about.  Accord- 
ingly, as  it  was  not  possible  to  get  to  Whittle- 
bridge  direct,  he  had  dashed  up  to  town  by  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  taken  the  first  train  he 
could  catch  for  the  nearest  station  to  the  Sussex 
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borongli.  Lame,  from  an  accident  in  the  hunting- 
field  many  years  before,  by  which  his  leg  was  BO 
crushed  as  to  leave  him  with  a  perfectly  stiff  limb 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  no  conveyances  being 
kept  at  the  station,  it  was  a  piece  of  unwonted  good- 
luck  that  there  happened  to  be  a  return  fly  be- 
longing to  the  Eagle  going  back  to  Whittlebridge  ; 
and  in  due  course,  about  half- past  six,  he  and  his 
portmanteau  were  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the 
"Chasers'"  hostelry.  Leaning  against  the  door- 
post was  a  person  in  dark  clothes,  with  no  parti- 
cular distinguishing  marks  about  him,  who  might 
have  been  the  landlord,  but  was  the  member  for 
Slotborough.  The  moment  the  fly  drove  up,  that 
gentleman  called  for  Welby — who,  full  of  Messrs 
Currant  &  Co.'s  champagne,  was  ready  for  any- 
thing—  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  traveller's 
portmanteau  to  the  State  suite  of  apartments  ;  then 
he  advanced  bowing,  and  said  with  great  fluency, 
"  Very  fatiguing  travelling  this  weather,  your  Grace. 
Pray,  how  did  you  leave  the  Grand  Duchess  ?  Fit, 
I  hope  ?  Allow  me  to  assist  you  to  alight ;  ah  !  a 
little  lame,  eh  ?  What  is  it  ?  thorough- pin  ?  No  ! 
Ah,  then,  a  bad  splint — nothing  like  cold  bandages  ; 
if  that  fails,  a  touch  of  the  iron  and  you're  as  sound 
as  a  bell.  There  we  are !  now,  take  my  arm  ;  this 
way.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  make  your  Grace 
as  comfortable  as  the  limited  means  at  our  dis- 
posal will  allow  ;  mind  the  step  ! "  (leading  him  into 
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the  "Chasers'"  dining-room.)  "Here's  a  chair; 
make  yourself  at  home.  What'll  you  take?  Gin 
and  bitters  ?  That's  right.  Welby,  gin  and  bitters 
for  his  Grace.  Colonel"  (to  Bottletop),  "let  me 
present  you  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Pumphandel." 

Bentham,  at  first  in  doubt,  was  soon  awake  to 
the  sort  of  attention  he  was  receiving ;  but,  being 
a  man  with  a  perfectly  childlike  enjoyment  of  fun, 
he  was  quite  delighted,  and  submitted  to  his  odd 
reception  with  his  pleasant  face  convulsed  with 
chuckles.  The  Cockatoo,  by  means  of  an  elegant 
apology,  in  which  the  curses  predominated  over 
the  politeness,  set  matters  right ;  and  Desborough 
(and  Gorst,  who  had  come  in),  charmed  with  the 
old  gentleman's  good  temper,  begged  him  to  sink 
ceremony,  and  join  their  mess  for  that  evening. 
Sir  Hector,  who,  despite  his  years  and  almost  con- 
stant suffering  (for  his  injured  limb  was  never 
quite  at  rest),  was  still  as  much  a  boy  at  heart  as 
the  youngest  of  them,  agreed  at  once ;  and  by  the 
time  Martin  and  Pym  (Gorst's  friend)  appeared, 
had  become  (albeit  they  did  not  know  his  name) 
quite  an  intimate  friend.  The  Cockatoo  gave  him 
a  pithy  account  of  the  day's  racing,  and  mentioned 
that  his  wonderful  judgment  in  matters  equine 
would  have  landed  him  a  large  winner  if  his  time 
had  not  been  occupied  in  looking  after  a  lady, 
"devilish  handsome  woman,  sir!  a  widow;  none 
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of  your  chits  of  girls,  but  one  of  the  sort  that 

knows  the  world,  and  with  a  figure,  sir !  by , 

she  must  scale  twelve  stone.  In  India,  sir,  that 
woman  would  be  priceless.  In  1844,  the  Kajah  of 
Kamnugger  gave  a  lakh  for  a  shapeless  mass  of  a 
creature  they  called  the  '  Kose  of  Cashmere,'  who 
wasn't  a  patch  upon  this  one.  Brookes  of  ours  and 
I  are  to  meet  her  at  dinner  to-night.  I  wish  you 
were  coming,  sir.  You  would  admire  that  woman, 
I  know." 

"  Pray,  Colonel,"  said  the  baronet,  "  as  you  seem 
to  know  the  people  here,  can  you  tell  me  where- 
abouts a  certain  Lady  Scorpy  is  staying?" 

"  By  ,  sir,  that  is  the  woman !  Do  you 

know  her  ?  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  know  her  my- 
self till  this  morning ;  she  is  a  friend  of  one  of  my 
officers,  Captain  Brookes.  Brookes ! "  (to  Charlie, 
who  made  his  appearance  dressed  for  dinner)  "  here 
is  a  friend  of  Lady  Scorpy ;  by  Jove,  is  it  so  late  ? 
I  must  go  and  get  ready  —  down  in  a  minute ; " 
and  he  disappeared.  Charlie  explained  where  the 
Standrings  lived,  and  suggested  that  they  would 
be  doubtless  glad  to  see  Lady  Scorpy's  friend  at 
dinner;  but  the  baronet  said  he  would  postpone 
his  visit,  which  was  more  on  business  than  any- 
thing else,  till  the  next  morning — explaining,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  engaged  to  feed  with 
the  Eagle  party ;  so  Charlie  and  the  Cockatoo 
departed. 
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Dinner  at  the  inn  was  of  rather  a  rough  order  of 
cookery  ;  but,  as  the  "  Chasers  "  had  brought  their 
own  fluids,  the  party  was  hilarious  enough,  and, 
by  the  time  several  bottles  of  very  heavily -loaded 
claret  had  been  disposed  of,  they  were  all  (includ- 
ing the  cheery  baronet)  ready  for  anything.  Pym 
(Gorst's  friend)  had  succeeded  in  "  conveying  "  (no 
one  knew  whence)  a  paint-pot,  containing  a  gallon 
of  coal-tar,  with  a  brush,  which  he  had  placed  con- 
spicuously on  the  mantelpiece ;  and  Desborough, 
to  whom  this  no  doubt  suggested  visions  of  success- 
ful high  art,  rose  to  make  a  speech. 

"  Friends,  Komans,  countrymen,"  said  the  M.P., 
"far  from  the  madding  crowd,  we,  the  ornaments 
of  society,  find  ourselves  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  William  Penn,  or  of  Captain  Cook,  or  Living- 
stone, or  any  of  the  other  pioneers  of  civilisation, 
among  the  simple  natives  of  a  remote  land,  inas- 
much as,  conscious  of  the  blessing  of  superior 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  weapons  of  cul- 
tivated Europe,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  spread 
enlightenment  around  us — fiat  lux.  It  has  been 
justly  asked, l  What  effect  upon  human  development 
have  the  greatest  victories  or  the  fiercest  revolu- 
tions had,  compared  with  the  invention  of  the 
spinning -jenny  or  the  discovery  of  the  printing- 
press?'  Gentlemen,  by  means  of  yonder  humble 
utensil"  (pointing  to  the  tar-pot)  "much  may  be 
done  to  introduce  the  arts  into  this  benighted  spot 
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Some  one  called  it  a  '  dull  hole ; '  to  the  dull  all 
things  are  dull,  but  to  the  enlightened  mind  the 
primitive  rusticity  of  such  a  place  is  field  for  glo- 
rious experiment.  Gentlemen,  the  future  inhabi- 
tants of  Whittlebridge  will  look  back  upon  this 
night  as  the  era  from  which  their  awakening  shall 
date.  Drink,  my  friends,  drink!  there  is  noble 
work  before  us."  "  What's  up  now  ? "  growled 
Martin  ;  "  are  we  to  draw  the  snoring  yokels,  thrash 
the  watch,  and  kiss  the  early  milk  ?  Pshaw !  there 
is  no  watch  and  no  milk,  at  least  no  unwatered 
milk."  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  M.P.,  "my  propo- 
sition is  more  serious :  I  move  that  the  House 
do  go  into  committee  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  improving  the  architectural  decorations  of  this 
long  -  neglected  city.  Seeing  that  we  are  in  a 
strange  country,  it  is  necessary  that  our  operations 
should  take  something  of  the  military  form.  I 
therefore  propose  that  my  friend  (if  he  will  allow 
me  to  call  him  so)  General  Sir  Joseph  Gorst  be 
appointed  Umpire -in -Chief,  and  do  take  the  tacti- 
cal direction  of  the  manoeuvres.  The  allies,  repre- 
sented by  our  distinguished  guest  the  Grand  Duke 
(being  somewhat  disabled),  will  have  command  of 
the  reserve,  consisting  of  Brigadier  Pym  in  charge 
of  the  tar.  Corporal  Welby,  being  a  light  weight, 
will  form  the  advance,  and  also  the  storming  party 
should  an  assault  by  escalade  be  determined  on. 
The  remainder  will  form  the  main  body.  Gentle- 
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men,  fill  your  glasses :  I  give  you  '  Victory '  or 
1  Whittlebridge  Police  Station.'  Now  then,  fall  in  ! 
Are  you  ready  ?  The  column  will  advance." 

The  shades  of  night  had  long  fallen  when  the 
army  emerged  from  the  gate  of  the  Eagle's  yard. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  a  short  distance 
down  the  street,  stood  the  first  of  a  row  of  small 
houses.  It  was  built  of  joists  and  plaster,  and, 
like  its  neighbours,  consisted  of  two  storeys  with 
a  lattice-window  to  each,  and  above  them  the  high- 
pitched  roof  formed  a  kind  of  attic  or  loft,  lit  only 
by  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  triangle  facing 
the  street ;  beside  the  door  and  jutting  out  at  an 
angle  of  70°  was  a  gaudy,  newly- painted  barber's 
pole,  and  pendant  from  its  butt  hung  a  board  notify- 
ing "  Easy  shaving."  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr  Vargrave 
the  barber  had  ever  been  a  good  man ;  but  if  you 
had  consulted  any  inhabitant  (more  especially  the 
sergeant  or  either  of  the  three  constables  who 
formed  the  borough  police  force),  you  would  have 
been  told  that  he  must  have  "  gone  wrong  "  very 
many  years  before.  That  he  was  a  poacher  was 
nothing ;  but  that  he  was  a  poacher  of  such  stu- 
pendous cunning  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch 
him  in  the  fact,  made  a  difference  from  the  police 
point  of  view ;  but,  besides  this  comparatively 
small  blot  on  his  character,  he  was  known  to  be 
a  returned  convict,  and,  moreover,  was  quarrel- 
some in  his  cups,  having  on  more  than  one 

s.s. — xii.  Q 
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occasion  shown  a  readiness  to  settle  a  dispute 
with  a  knife,  which  is  an  unpardonable  offence 
in  rural  eyes. 

No  sooner  had  the  eyes  of  the  adventurers  fallen 
upon  the  barber's  insignia  than  a  simultaneous 
desire  for  a  standard  seemed  to  seize  them  all ; 
but  just  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  two 
figures  appeared  in  the  entrance.  It  was  evident, 
as  soon  as  they  came  forth  into  the  moonlight 
which  was  illuminating  the  street,  that  one  of 
them  was  very  drunk,  because  they  were  leaning 
against  each  other  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Now  when 
two  men  have  lost  the  power  of  retaining  an  equili- 
brium, they  are  incapable  of  balancing  the  centre  of 
gravity  between  them  for  any  length  of  time ;  but 
while  one  of  the  pair  still  retains  his  perpendicular- 
ity, he  can,  by  varying  his  position,  overcome  the 
instability  of  his  companion  without  losing  his  own 
balance.  In  this  instance  the  supporter  was  the 
barber,  the  supported  the  barber's  friend.  The 
barber  was  a  bandy-legged,  bull -necked  villain, 
with  a  low  forehead,  a  small  bright  black  eye,  and 
a  square  jowl ;  he  had  one  of  those  very  red  faces 
which  sometimes  accompany  coal-black  hair ;  and 
no  doubt  a  confirmed  habit  of  taking  too  much 
drink  helped  to  intensify  its  colour.  He  was  not 
a  man  a  timid  stranger  would  select  as  a  confidant 
or  confederate  in  any  enterprise  wherein  loyalty  to 
one's  comrade  was  required  ;  yet  to  the  adventurers 
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from  the  Eagle  he  seemed  (such  is  the  effect  of 
deep  potations)  to  be  the  very  best  fellow  they  had 
ever  met.  There  is  a  sympathy  in  drink  which 
goes  by  stages  ;  and  Bill  Vargrave  was  just  about 
as  far  gone  as  the  architectural  quintette.  In  their 
eyes  the  barber's  friend,  who  was  in  the  next  stage, 
and  was  unable  to  walk  without  assistance,  was 
contemptibly  drunk ;  in  fact,  their  disgust  at  his 
state  was  the  more  pronounced,  on  the  principle 
that  in  drink,  as  in  theology,  the  greater  the 
accordance  in  general,  the  more  hateful  appear 
particular  differences. 

All  great  events  are  governed  by  trifles,  and 
it  hung  on  a  balance,  which  the  slightest  conver- 
sational straw  might  have  turned,  whether  the 
introduction  between  the  parties  eventuated  in  a 
free  fight  or  in  fraternisation ;  but  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  strangers  to  have  an  assistant  in  their 
laudable  enterprise  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
town,  and  the  prospect  on  the  barber's  of  free  drink 
for  the  night,  subdued  the  bellicose  spirit,  and  the 
new-made  alliance  being  cemented  with  brandies 
and  sodas  (for  which  purpose  they  returned  to  the 
Eagle),  a  solemn  consultation  was  held  as  to  future 
proceedings.  Gorst,  as  Umpire-in-Chief,  delivered 
himself  of  the  following  "  general  idea  : "  I.  Floral 
decorations  on  the  window-sills  of  houses  to  be  the 
first  object  of  attack  by  the  advance  party ;  no 
attack  to  be  made  on  a  window  showing  a  light ; 
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party  to  fall  back  on  supports  on  the  enemy  be- 
coming alarmed ;  on  pursuit  being  attempted,  all 
to  disperse  and  rendezvous  at  the  town-hall.  II. 
Public -house  and  other  signs  to  be  removed,  as 
tending  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  perspective ; 
if  not  removable,  to  be  improved  with  Pym's  coal- 
tar.  Finally,  the  standard  to  be  planted  on  the 
citadel,  and  the  place  declared  carried. 

On  preparing  to  set  forth  on  their  expedition  a 
second  time,  it  was  discovered  that  the  stirrup-cup 
had  decided  the  fate  of  the  barber's  friend ;  for,  on 
endeavouring  to  get  up  from  his  chair,  he  fell  prone 
upon  his  back,  with  the  posterior  part  of  his  villan- 
ous  cranium  in  sharp  contact  with  the  steel  fender, 
and  remained  immovable.  Having  a  very  dirty 
bald  patch  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  there  being 
a  draught  down  the  chimney,  Pym  very  consider- 
ately applied  a  coating  of  coal-tar,  as  a  preventive 
to  neuralgia ;  and  they  sallied  forth,  leaving  this 
gentleman  to  get  sober  at  his  leisure.  Sir  Hector, 
whose  lameness  prevented  his  keeping  up  with  his 
more  juvenile  companions,  also  remained  at  the 
inn ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  after  the  raid  they 
should  come  and  display  whatever  trophies  the 
chances  of  war  might  throw  into  their  hands. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  baronet  was  never  very 
long  in  his  solitude ;  for,  the  publics  being  closed, 
and  the  barber  having  a  thirst  upon  him  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  assuage  for  more  than  ten 
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minutes  at  a  time,  he  and  Gorst,  who  had  struck 
up  a  great  alliance,  were  continually  appearing  at 
the  Eagle. 

Somewhat  on  the  principle  which  made  Artemus 
Ward,  by  way  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
London  policeman,  address  him  as  "  Sir  Kichard," 
Gorst,  with  the  cunning  of  incipient  intoxication, 
insisted  on  calling  the  barber  "  Truefitt ; "  and  that 
worthy,  to  whom  the  great  professor  of  his  craft 
was  probably  unknown  even  by  name,  accepted 
the  appellation  as  he  would  have  accepted  any 
other,  so  long  as  he,  Bill  Vargrave  (and  not  True- 
fitt) was  supplied  with  unlimited  rum. 

There  were  many  public-houses  in  Whittlebridge, 
and  of  these,  most  had  signs ;  but  as  the  sign- 
boards were  all  hung  on  horizontal  bars  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  the  process  of  im- 
proving them,  adopted  by  the  committee  of  taste, 
was  extremely  difficult.  Many  times  did  they 
essay  to  form  a  pyramid  of  three — the  barber,  as 
the  broadest,  being  chosen  as  the  pedestal ;  then 
on  his  back,  Desborough  ;  and  finally,  as  the  apex, 
the  artist,  who,  from  his  light  weight,  was  generally 
young  Welby :  but  although  they  succeeded,  with 
much  difficulty,  in  obliterating  the  head  of  the 
"  Marquis  of  Granby,"  and  running  the  "  bend  sin- 
ister" across  the  body  of  the  "Ked  Lion,"  the 
number  of  falls  this  human  ladder  experienced 
through  the  unsteadiness  of  the  barber  was  incal- 
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culable ;  and  finally,  half  the  tar  having  been  spilt 
upon  the  two  underneath  performers,  and  the  pot 
broken  on  the  pavement,  sign-painting  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  party  separated  to  beat  up  the 
various  by-streets.  The  Whittlebridgeians  are  an 
early  people  and  a  sleepy  people,  and  the  fun  of 
removing  from  their  window-ledges  several  dozens 
of  flower-pots,  and  ranging  them  artistically  round 
the  town-pump,  soon  fell  flat,  without  the  stimulus 
of  opposition.  Thereupon  they  fell  back  upon  the 
Eagle  ;  Welby  and  Pym  had  been  most  successful, 
and  displayed  several  handsome  specimens  of  local 
manufacture — item,  a  brass  plate,  engraved  "Sem- 
inary for  Young  Ladies ;  The  Misses  Robinson  /  "  a 
board  with  "  Office-hours  10  to  4  "  upon  it ;  a  bronze 
knocker,  representing  a  dog  with  a  ring  in  his 
mouth ;  a  brass  bell-handle,  and  several  other  less 
valuable  works  of  art.  These  gallant  acts  having 
been  acknowledged  by  the  general  commanding, 
the  party  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
barber  to  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  should  see 
the  desirability  of  stealing  his  own  pole — the  design 
being  to  erect  it  in  some  conspicuous  place  as  a 
mark  of  victory. 

The  amount  of  rum  the  barber  managed  to  put 
away  was  something  astonishing;  and  in  after- 
times,  when  more  capable  of  reflection,  it  occurred 
to  some  of  them  that  there  must  have  been  some 
deception ;  possibly  he  was  playing  "  fox,"  and 
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pouring  the  spirit  quietly  on  the  floor ;  but  to  all 
proposals  regarding  his  pole  he  was  obdurate.  At 
last,  however,  Martin,  by  discussing  the  subject  of 
cock-fighting,  with  which  the  barber's  sodden  brain 
seemed  to  be  filled,  induced  him  to  take  him  down 
to  a  small  shanty  near  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  a  couple  of  game-cocks,  which  he  said 
"  were  the  real  thing,"  and  which  he  (the  barber) 
was  ready  to  put  in  the  pit  against  any  birds  in 
England  for  "fifty  pun'."  Taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  the  party  were  soon  in  possession  of 
the  newly -painted  standard -pole,  to  the  head  of 
which  they  attached  the  "  easy  shaving "  board, 
and  proceeded  up  the  street,  looking  for  a  con- 
venient place  where  they  could  "  hang  their  banner 
on  the  outer  walls."  Dr  Philpots's  mansion  was 
determined  on,  not  so  much  from  the  old  identity 
of  the  two  professions  as  from  its  imposing  appear- 
ance ;  and  also  because  of  its  stucco  portico  (easy 
to  climb),  which  projected  into  the  roadway,  and 
on  the  top  of  which  the  banner  would  be  visible 
the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

All  this  time,  as  the  people  who  get  snowballed 
and  write  to  'The  Times'  say,  "Where  are  the 
police  ?  "  The  police  were  all  right ;  the  sergeant 
and  the  two  senior  officers  were  in  bed  and  asleep, 
but  the  junior  guardian  of  the  peace  was  on  duty : 
he  knew  all  about  it ;  he  had  his  eyes  about  him. 
Being  young,  intelligent,  and  gifted  with  a  small 
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memorandum-book  and  the  stump  of  a  lead-pencil, 
lie  dodged  about  the  side  streets  taking  notes,  and 
terrible  legal  vengeance  was  accumulating  upon  the 
heads  of  the  nocturnal  wreckers.  It  would  not 
do  (in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Force) 
to  interfere  as  long  as  any  mischief  remained  to  be 
done ;  but  seeing  the  procession  with  the  banner 
in  front,  and  Sir  Hector  (who  had  come  out  to  see 
the  finale]  limping  with  his  crutch  behind,  advanc- 
ing on  the  Doctor's  house,  he  made  a  detour,  and, 
just  as  they  commenced  the  escalade,  he  let  him- 
self in  at  the  back-door  and  gave  the  alarm  of 
"  burglars:1 

The  Standring's  dinner-party  had  gone  off  with 
great  eclat ;  Charlie  Brookes,  to  whose  share  Lizzie 
of  course  fell,  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happi- 
ness, and  would  equally  have  enjoyed  a  far  worse 
dinner  than  the  excellent  repast  Mrs  Job  had  pro- 
vided. The  Cockatoo  also,  who  took  Mrs  Standring 
into  dinner,  but  had  the  buxom  widow  on  his  right 
hand,  divided  his  attention  in  a  manner  which  was 
most  unfair  to  his  hostess.  After  dinner,  Lizzie 
sang ;  and  even  Lady  Scorpy,  at  the  Cockatoo's 
urgent  request,  was  prevailed  upon  to  warble  the 
"  Last  Eose  of  Summer,"  in  a  voice  which,  if  rather 
cracked  in  its  higher  notes,  had  still  plenty  of  vol- 
ume, and  they  were  all  taken  by  surprise  when  the 
Doctor's  clock  struck  twelve. 
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With  many  anticipations  for  the  morrow,  the 
gentlemen  were  preparing  to  depart,  when  the 
policeman's  alarming  news  was  brought  up  by  a 
frightened  flunkey,  followed  to  the  door  of  the 
room  by  the  policeman  himself.  Just  as  he  was 
describing  the  truculent  gang  he  had  seen  climb- 
ing the  portico,  a  crash  of  glass  was  heard,  and  the 
male  portion  of  his  listeners  dashed  down-stairs  and 
out  of  the  front  door  just  in  time  for  the  Cockatoo 
(who  was  leading)  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  fall- 
ing body  of  Sub  -  lieutenant  Gorst,  who,  without 
looking  at  the  enemy,  took  to  his  heels  followed 
by  Desborough,  who  had,  in  the  absence  of  the 
barber,  formed  the  bottom  man  in  the  column  they 
had  erected  to  enable  young  Welby  to  plant  the 
standard  on  the  porch.  It  was  this  youth's  mis- 
fortune, in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  pole,  to  drive  it 
through  the  bottom  pane  of  the  window  looking  on 
the  balcony.  He,  poor  devil !  unable  to  get  down, 
except  through  the  house,  was  easily  captured  ;  but 
the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Hector,  fairly 
outran  Brookes  and  Standring. 

The  baronet,  unable  to  run,  yielded  himself  un- 
conditionally to  the  policeman,  and  was  brought 
into  the  hall  to  be  inspected  by  lamp-light.  And 
the  ladies  having  descended  the  stairs,  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  excitement  ensued.  Lady  Scorpy 
tottered  to  the  wall  and  shrieked  an  astounded 
"  Sir  Hector  BENTHAM  !  "  gradually  raising  her 
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voice  to  a  yell  as  she  enunciated  the  name ;  and 
Lizzie,  with  a  cry  of  "  Uncle  Hector  1 "  rushed  for- 
ward and  tore  him  from  the  custody  of  the  law ; 
and,  between  crying  and  laughing,  kissed  him  with 
frantic  delight.  This  not  being  the  sort  of  recep- 
tion a  burglar,  taken  red-handed,  is  expected  to 
meet  with,  police -constable  Z  280  was  consider- 
ably puzzled ;  and  Mrs  Standring,  until  Lizzie 
released  her  uncle  and  introduced  that  surprised 
gentleman  in  due  form,  very  naturally  thought  that 
all  her  guests  had  gone  mad. 

By  the  time  Standring  and  Charlie  (both  very 
much  blown)  had  returned,  and  Bottletop  (much 
bruised)  had  been  picked  up,  all  necessary  explana- 
tions had  been  made,  Welby  ignominiously  brought 
down  from  up-stairs  and  pardoned,  and  the  police- 
man complimented  on  his  prowess,  and  relegated 
to  the  nether  regions  of  cold  beef  and  unlimited 
beer ;  and  Lizzie  whispered  in  Sir  Hector's  ear,  al- 
most with  a  tear  of  entreaty  in  her  voice,  "  Uncle, 
dear,  I  want  you  to  like  Captain  Brookes  very  much 
indeed."  Uncle  Hector,  being  in  that  state  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  like  any  one — and  everything 
he  had  heard  concerning  Charlie  from  his  brother 
soldiers  having  been  particularly  favourable,  not 
forgetting  the  information  that  he  was  "devilish 
well  off" — shook  hands  with  him  in  a  most  cordial 
way ;  and,  after  a  thousand  apologies  from  the 
baronet  to  the  Standrings  for  his  share  in  the 
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attack  on  their  (unsuspected)  abode,  and  very  ten- 
der hand-squeezing  to  certain  ladies  from  certain 
gallant  warriors,  the  four  belonging  to  the  Eagle 
set  out  for  their  inn. 

It  was  quite  touching  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Charlie  Brookes  took  care  of  the  baronet ;  how  he 
supported  his  lame  side  instead  of  the  crutch, 
which  he  insisted  on  carrying,  and  listened  to 
his  slightest  utterance  as  if  it  was  a  proverb  of 
Solomon.  The  Cockatoo,  having  got  an  embryo 
black  eye  from  the  heel  of  Gorst's  boot,  was  very 
wroth,  and,  by  way  of  taking  the  edge  off  his  in- 
dignation, had  ordered  the  wretched  Welby  to  de- 
part for  Hounslow  early  the  next  morning,  and  re- 
port himself  under  arrest ;  but  Brookes  !  Brookes 
thought  it  the  "  best  joke  he  had  ever  known,  quite 
the  right  thing  to  do,"  —  "  wished  "  (hypocrite  !) 
"he  had  been  of  the  party," — and,  finally,  so  ex- 
aggerated the  merits  of  the  escapade,  that  Sir 
Hector,  who  saw  his  object  with  amusement,  had 
to  take  the  other  tack,  and  confess  (what  was  the 
simple  fact)  that,  carried  away  by  the  high  spirits 
of  the  young  folk  at  the  inn,  he  had  joined  in  a 
"  lark "  little  becoming  a  man  of  his  years ;  "  but 
the  truth  is,  my  dear. fellow,"  pleaded  the  baronet, 
"  I  lead  a  life  I  am  very  well  contented  with  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sameness  (what  you 
would  call  a  dulness)  about  it  which,  I  suppose, 
allows  what  little  spirit  of  devilry  there  is  in  a  man 
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to  accumulate,  till,  on  sudden  temptation  like  the 
present,  it  breaks  out ;  and,  by  Jove !  to-night  I 
could  have  bonneted  a  policeman  or  stolen  a 
knocker  myself!"  When  they  arrived  at  the 
Eagle,  Martin  was  found  alone ;  the  barber  had 
come  back  with  him,  aroused  his  friend  (who  had 
snored  peaceably  throughout  the  evening  on  the 
hearth-rug),  and  together  they  had  departed  with 
the  rum-bottle.  Apparently  he  had  taken  the  ab- 
straction of  his  pole  in  good  part — that  is,  he  had 
said  nothing,  but  looked  (as  Martin  described  it) 
grim.  They  did  not  know  the  barber,  but  the  in- 
telligent policeman  did,  and  he  had  remarked,  when 
he  saw  the  pole,  "  Bill  Vargrave  '11  'ave  a  settlin' 
with  they  gents  yet,  you  bet ;  they  aint  a-done 
with  that  barber,  I  tell  ye."  Neither  had  they. 

Desborough  and  Gorst  had  bolted  to  the  inn 
without  knowing  by  whom  they  had  been  pursued, 
but  were  joined  by  Pym,  who  had  from  the  other 
side  of  the  street  seen  the  state  of  the  case.  There- 
upon they  determined  to  go  to  bed  before  the  Cock- 
atoo returned. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  "  Chasers "  were 
proud  of  their  colonel  or  not.  He  was  a  good 
officer  and  a  very  gallant  man,  had  been  promoted 
for  service  in  the  field,  and  had  got  more  Indian 
sword-cuts  and  bullet-wounds  in  his  tough  old  hide 
than  would  have  finished  half-a-dozen  staff-college 
heroes  ;  but  his  manners  were  more  those  of  a 
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moss-trooper  than  a  modern  hussar,  and  his  lan- 
guage (particularly  to  the  men)  was  not  only  dread- 
ful but  demoralising ;  and  the  result  was,  that  no 
ordinary  duty  in  the  "  Chasers "  could  be  carried 
on  without  a  chorus  of  oaths  from  the  regimental 
sergeant-major  down  to  the  last  joined  recruit. 
But  Bottletop's  temper,  though  terrific,  was  short- 
lived ;  and  though  it  was  pretty  certain  that  if  he 
saw  Gorst  that  night  the  latter  would  have  small 
chance  of  attending  any  more  races  for  some  time 
to  come,  he  had  good  hopes  that  by  the  morning 
the  storm  would  have  subsided. 

Poor  Sir  Hector  was  very  tired,  and  glad  to  re- 
tire to  rest ;  but  though  there  might  be  bed  for 
him,  rest  there  was  none.  Brookes,  with  character- 
istic persistency,  was  not  going  to  let  him  sleep 
until  he  had  extracted  from  him  some  sort  of  con- 
sent to  his  marriage  with  Lizzie  ;  so  the  poor  old 
man,  with  tired  limbs  and  bewildered  brain,  was 
fain  to  listen  to  Brookes's  story,  from  which,  at 
least,  it  was  plain  that  in  a  worldly  point  of  view 
there  was  no  inequality,  and  therefore  nothing  to 
be  said  against  the  match ;  and  as  Charlie  sat  on 
his  bed  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  and  didn't  show 
any  signs  of  leaving  him  to  his  slumbers,  for  peace' 
sake  at  last  he  was  forced  to  say,  that  if  he  found 
Lizzie's  heart  set  upon  marrying  into  the  "Chasers," 
he,  as  her  guardian,  would  not  take  it  upon  himself 
to  say  "  no."  Whereupon  Charlie  blessed  and  al- 
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most  embraced  him,  and,  with  his  tallow-candle  in 
the  last  stage  of  gutteringness,  went  to  his  room 
in  a  state  of  blissful  rejoicing. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  pale,  yellow  rays  of  the  morning  sun  shone 
with  vivid  brightness  in  through  the  uncurtained 
windows  of  the  white-papered  little  bedrooms  of 
the  Eagle,  wherein  the  "  Chasers  "  and  their  friends 
slept  the  deep  sleep  of  over-night  debauch.  Those 
same  rays  illuminated  the  angry  population  of 
Whittlebridge,  gathered  in  small  groups  round  the 
evidences  of  last  night's  frolic.  There  was  a  small 
crowd  gazing  solemnly  at  the  tar-smirched  physi- 
ognomy of  the  "  Marquis  of  Granby  ; "  another  body 
were  taking  equal  interest  in  the  novel  marking  of 
the  "  Eed  Lion ; "  and  a  still  larger  party,  consist- 
ing principally  of  enraged  proprietors,  surrounded 
the  fountain  opposite  the  town-hall,  which  was  de- 
corated with  a  choice  collection  of  pots  of  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  and  other  window-flowers.  The  sergeant  of 
police  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by  the  sisters  who 
kept  the  "  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,"  by  the  sur- 
veyor who  had  lost  his  notice  board,  the  knocker- 
less  chemist,  and  the  widow  lady  deprived  of  her 
bell-pull ;  but  gradually  (as  the  greater  body  attracts 
and  absorbs  others  of  smaller  bulk)  these  points  were 
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deserted  for  a  spot  farther  up  the  street  towards  the 
Eagle,  where  a  mysterious  symbol,  high  in  air,  pro- 
jected from  the  top  storey  of  a  gabled  house.  The 
upturned  countenances  of  the  multitude  at  first  ex- 
pressed simple  curiosity ;  but  when  a  groom-looking 
man  in  the  crowd  shouted  out  what  it  was  they  were 
gazing  at,  a  ripple  of  joy  spread  over  the  sea  of 
faces,  and,  moved  by  one  simultaneous  impulse,  a 
hoarse  shout  of  gratified  vengeance  went  up  to 
heaven. 

Meanwhile  the  inmates  of  the  Eagle,  unconscious 
of  the  popular  excitement,  were  hastening  through 
a  late  breakfast  preparatory  to  starting  for  the 
course,  when,  with  a  hurried  rap  at  the  door,  the 
dismayed  countenance  of  one  of  the  drag  grooms 
made  its  appearance,  and  requested  to  speak  with 
Martin. 

"  What  is  it,  Stubbs  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  speak  up,  man 
— anything  wrong  with  the  horses  ?  " 

"  No  sir,  please  sir,"  replied  Stubbs ;  "  but,  sir, 
they've  got  the — the — the  pole,  sir." 

"  Pole  ?  damn  it,  what  the  blazes  do  you  mean  ?  " 
shouted  the  Cockatoo. 

"  Why,  Cornel,"  said  Stubbs,  half-grinning,  "  the 
drag  pole  ;  they  must  'ave  stole  it  out  of  the  coach- 
house in  the  night,  and  it's  a-stickin'  hout  of  the 
top  of  a  'ouse  down  the  street." 

"  What  house  ?     Why  don't  you  go  and  get  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  we've  been,  sir,  along  with  the  p'leece, 
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and  it's  the  barber's  'ouse — and  he's  mad  drunk  and 
hauled  up  the  ladder  arter  'im,  and  says  'e'll  cut 
any  one's  throat  with  a  razor  that  tries  to  get  at 
'im." 

"  By  the  everlasting  and  eternal  thunderbolts  of 
Jove ! "  shouted  the  Cockatoo,  jumping  up  and 
seizing  his  hat ;  "  come  along,  my  lads — we'll  give 
this  barber  a  lesson  ; "  and  strode  out  of  the  house 
and  down  the  street,  followed  by  all  the  party 
except  the  baronet  and  Brookes,  who  had  not  put 
in  an  appearance.  But,  alas  !  numbers  will  do 
much,  and  courage  will  dare  anything ;  but  in- 
accessibility and  desperation  are  a  match  for  both. 
The  barber,  concealing  under  a  simulated  helpless- 
ness a  cunning  design  of  dire  vengeane  for  the 
rape  of  his  professional  emblem,  had,  after  parting 
with  Martin  (and  probably  assisted  by  his  friend), 
taken  the  pole  of  the  "  Chasers' "  coach  from  the 
shed  in  which  it  was  stowed,  carried  it  up  to  the 
loft  above  his  sleeping-room,  which  was  reached 
through  a  trap -door  by  a  movable  ladder,  and, 
pushing  it  through  the  round  orifice  by  which  the 
attic  was  lighted,  had  drawn  Tip  the  ladder  and  de- 
termined to  defend  himself  to  the  death. 

Here  was  a  dilemma !  The  crowd  favoured  the 
Cockatoo  and  his  followers,  as  they  dashed  into  the 
barber's  abode,  with  three  groans,  repeated  after- 
wards, at  intervals,  about  three  hundred  times.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  upper  storey, 
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but  beyond  that  there  was  no  ascending.  They 
found  the  police  sergeant  and  Stubbs  expostulat- 
ing with  the  besieged,  whose  crimson  face  and 
thick  voice  indicated  (what  was  the  fact)  that  he 
had  spent  the  night  in  drinking  till  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  delirium.  When  he  approached  the  trap 
it  could  be  seen  that  he  held  an  open  razor  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  something  white — what  this 
last  was  they  were  soon  to  see. 

Bottletop,  finding  there  was  no  scaling-ladder  to 
be  got,  dragged  the  bed  underneath  the  trap-door, 
and  seizing  a  packing-case,  which  did  duty  for  the 
barber's  wardrobe,  proceeded  to  hoist  it  on  to  the  bed : 
at  this  moment  the  barber's  arm  appeared,  and  the 
white  article  fell  exactly  on  the  back  of  the  Cocka- 
too's head.  A  scratch — a  yell  from  Bottletop,  who 
jumped  off  the  bed;  and  the  teeth  of  a  large,  hungry, 
unmuzzled  ferret  were  firmly  fixed  in  his  muscular 
neck ! 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  ferocious  mustela 
was  choked  off,  and  the  attack  renewed.  Time 
after  time  the  Colonel  and  Martin,  Desborough  and 
Gorst,  attempted  to  storm  the  barber's  stronghold ; 
and  time  after  time,  sometimes  white,  sometimes 
red,  and  sometimes  brindled,  but  always  savage, 
the  unerring  ferret  met  the  unprotected  face.  To 
draw  yourself  up  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  pro- 
tected by  a  maniac  with  a  razor  and  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply  of  ferrets,  is  no  such  easy  work; 

s.s. — xn.  R 
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and  the  certainty  of  getting  your  face  scratched  and 
the  probability  of  getting  your  throat  cut,  do  not 
make  it  more  attractive.  Therefore,  when  the  bar- 
ber, suddenly  ceasing  his  shower  of  ferrets,  was 
heard  to  drag  something  heavy  across  the  floor,  and 
the  long  snout  and  curly  lips  of  a  very  large  badger 
appeared  at  the  opening,  Martin,  who  was  eager  to 
get  away  in  time  for  the  first  race,  suggested  a  parley. 
Silence  being  called,  the  policeman  was  instructed  to 
ask  the  terms  on  which  the  pole  would  be  given  up. 

"  Bill,"  said  the  bobby,  "  the  gentlemen  have  had 
their  fun,  and  now  they  wants  to  be  off.  They  don't 
mind  standin'  something  handsome  if  you  give  up 
the  pole." 

"  Damn  'em,"  said  the  barber,  coming  to  the  trap, 
"a-turning  the  'ole  town  hupside-down,  and  then 
a-comin'  and  messin'  my  'ouse  about.  They  shall 
'ave  their  cussed  thing  when  I  gets  the  price  of  a 
new  pole  for  my  shop — that'll  be  a  matter  o'  two 
pun'  ten.  Then  there  be  my  loss  o'  time  and  hin- 
jury  to  trade — call  that  thutty  bob ;  and  a  couple 
of  gallons  o'  Jamaikey,  to  show  there's  no  ill  feel- 
ing, '11  come  to  a  sov.  Let's  say  a  fiver,  gents — 
'and  me  up  a  fiver,  and  there's  your  thundering 
great  stick  whenever  you  likes." 

The  barber  was  triumphant.  Shameful  to  record, 
the  money  was  paid ;  the  pole  carried  out  through 
the  jeering  crowd,  in  whose  eyes  the  barber  was, 
for  that  day  at  least,  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
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town ;  and  with  hang-dog  air,  poorly  masked  by  a 
feeble  attempt  at  swagger,  the  defeated  assaulting 
party  returned  to  the  Eagle.  There  they  found 
the  baronet  and  Charlie  Brookes,  and  with  them 
Lizzie  Bentham,  who  had  come  to  go  with  her  now- 
acknowledged  lover  on  the  "  Chasers'  "  drag.  It 
was,  perhaps,  owing  to  her  sweet,  happy  face,  as 
she  sat  by  Martin  on  the  box,  that  the  crowd 
gathered  outside  the  Eagle  forbore  to  do  more  than 
murmur  under  their  breaths ;  but  as  the  coach 
leaving  the  town  turned  round  the  corner  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Whittle,  a  shrill  cry  came  borne 
upon  the  breeze — "Wno  STOLE  THE  BARBER'S  POLE?" 

For  some  distance  deep  silence  reigned  upon  the 
drag.  Charlie  Brookes  and  Lizzie  were  too  con- 
tented with  the  world  in  general  to  care  for  much 
conversation,  and  the  rest  seemed  oppressed  by 
some  gloomy  thought.  At  last,  as  they  commenced 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  course,  Martin  turned  round 
and  spoke — 

"  Some  one  else  may  drive  the  coach  back  ;  I  shall 
go  to  town  by  train,  arid  never  again  will  I  set  foot 
in  that  confounded  place." 

"  Nor  I,"  sprang  simultaneously  from  the  lips  of 
Desborough,  Gorst,  and  Pym. 

"  Then,"  said  Charlie  Brookes,  "  what's  to  hap- 
pen? I  must  go  back,  for  I  dine  with  the  Stand- 
rings;  but  I  object  to  drive  the  empty  drag." 

"  Some   one   must   pay  the   Eagle's   Bill,"    said 
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Bottletop  (thinking  of  Lady  Scorpy  and  her  at- 
tractions) ;  "so,  if  you  fellows  are  determined  to 
break  up  the  party,  let  Martin  drive  the  coach  to 
Chichester,  and  send  it  off  by  rail.  I'll  go  back 
with  you,  Brookes,  in  a  fly,  and  Miss  Bentham  and 
Sir  Hector  can,  of  course,  go  home  with  Mrs  Stand- 
ring." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished regiments  in  her  Majesty's  service  was 
put  to  flight  by  the  drunken  barber  of  a  little  town 
which  isn't  even  mentioned  in  the  map. 

That  Simple  Billy  won  "  the  Stakes "  that  year, 
everybody  knows ;  and  everybody  who  was  any- 
where near  the  Standrings'  carriage  must  have 
known  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bottletop,  C.B.,  paid 
very  marked  attentions  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Patrick  Scorpy ;  for  the  one  fact  was  as  patent  as 
the  other,  and  this  led  to  a  consultation  between 
the  Devonshire  baronet  and  the  affianced  couple. 
This  again  led  to  a  conversation  between  Charlie 
and  his  colonel  as  they  drove  to  Whittlebridge  in 
their  hired  conveyance. 

"  You  see,"  remarked  the  Cockatoo,  in  answer  to 
some  hints  of  his  companion,  "  Lydia  Scorpy  is  the 
sort  of  woman  I've  been  looking  for  this  thirty 
years ;  but,  you  know,  I've  only  a  few  hundreds  a- 
year  besides  pay,  and  that  infernal  old  idiot  who 
had  '  first  call '  of  her  tied  up  his  cussed  money,  so 
that  she  loses  most  of  it  if  she  marries  again.  To 
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be  sure,  it'll  come  to  you,  so  it  don't  so  much 
matter ;  but  still,  there's  the  mb." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Colonel,"  rejoined 
Charlie  ;  "  I've  been  talking  to  Sir  Hector  about 
it,  and  also  to  Liz — Miss  Bentham ;  and  as  we  can 
afford  to  be  generous — and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let 
such  a  fine  woman  go  out  of  the  regiment — Til  bet 
you  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  nothing  (for  her 
life)  that  you  don't  marry  the  widow" 

11  Done  along  with  you,  Charlie  Brookes ! "  said 
the  Cockatoo,  grasping  his  hand  warmly ;  "  it's  a 
bet,  and  you're  a  brick!" 


NENUPHAR:  A  FANCY. 

[MAGA.    OCTOBER  1876.] 
JUNE. 

I  AM  going  to  try  to  call  up  before  you  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  in 
that  great  picture-book  that  we  call  the  world,  and 
which  is  always  lying  open  for  the  eyes  of  every 
admiring  child  of  nature  to  look  upon. 

A  grey,  cool  summer  dawn,  lighting  up  with  the 
hazy  mysterious  light  peculiar  to  the  dawn,  the 
dark  shadows  that  have  slept  all  night  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees  :  dew-drops  lying  on  every 
leaf  waiting  for  the  sun's  touch  to  convert  them 
into  sparkling  diamonds.  Nothing  to  be  heard 
around  but  the  faint  chirp  of  newly-awakened  birds, 
— over  everything  else  the  soft  hush  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  very  early  morning,  as  though  the 
whole  world  were  waiting  and  listening  so  as  to 
wake  up  to  life  and  motion  at  the  very  first  token 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Day-god. 

At  the  foot  of  the  trees  which  grow  thickly 
around  it,  and  tower  darkly  above  it,  is  a  large 
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lake — Wykeham  Mere.  The  marsh-marigolds  and 
forget-me-nots  on  its  banks,  as  also  the  alders  and 
tall  trees  above,  are  reflected  in  its  waters,  and  all 
over  its  broad  surface  lie  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
water-lilies,  with  tight-folded  petals,  sleeping  away 
the  hours  of  night. 

Suddenly  over  the  landscape,  springing  from  one 
knows  not  where,  comes  a  little  shivering  breeze 
that  rustles  the  tall  tree -tops,  and  even  disturbs 
somewhat  the  placid  waters  of  the  mere,  causing 
the  water-lilies  to  move  restlessly  to  and  fro  on  the 
baby  ripples,  and  the  rushes,  that  on  the  one  side 
grow  by  the  water's  edge,  to  shiver  and  murmur 
amongst  themselves, — a  little  breeze  that  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  morning. 

It  has  scarcely  time  to  give  its  message,  and 
pass  on  with  it  to  other  lands,  ere  the  clouds  on 
the  horizon  have  cleared  away,  and  through  the 
branches  come  flickering  rays  of  light  that  wake 
the  birds  to  a  chorus  of  praise,  and  cause  the  water- 
lilies  to  unfold  their  leaves  in  anticipation ;  then 
a  few  more  minutes  of  waiting,  and  the  dim  grey 
haze  has  disappeared :  no  more  dreams  of  night — 
no  more  uncertain  fancies  of  dawn  ;  those  are  alike 
over  and  done  with,  for  the  day  has  come — the 
working-day  of  stern  facts  and  realities. 

Some  hours  later  on,  the  path  that  led  through 
the  park  from  Wykeham  Hall  to  Wykeham  Mere 
was  trodden  by  John  Clermont,  lord  of  the  manor. 
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He  walked  slowly,  and  leant  heavily  on  his  stick, 
but  more  through  weariness  of  spirit  than  infirmity 
of  body ;  for  a  tired  heart  makes  tired  feet,  and  Mr 
Clermont's  heart  was  indeed  sad.  Only  a  year  ago 
he  had,  after  seeking  for  it  over  fifty  years,  found 
and  won  for  his  own,  the  most  precious  jewel  in 
the  world — at  least  it  had  seemed  so  to  him  ;  and 
now  he  was  thinking  of  how  once  more  he  was 
left  quite  alone — only  all  the  sadder  and  drearier 
for  the  remembrance  of  the  brief  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine he  had  had,  and  of  how  at  home,  in  the  wide 
nurseries  where  he  had  once,  not  so  long  ago, 
hoped  to  see  a  proud  young  mother,  holding  her 
child  in  her  arms,  there  was  no  one  but  the  week- 
old  motherless  babe.  So  thinking,  and  pondering 
over  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  question,  the  solv- 
ing of  which  is  so  far  above  a  weak  human  mind, 
he  came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  stood  watch- 
ing the  white  moony  cups  floating  on  its  calm 
surface ;  but  even  in  their  still  loveliness  his  angry 
embittered  soul  could  see  no  beauty.  "  Senseless 
things,"  his  thoughts  ran  on,  "you  were  just  as 
unmoved,  and  looked  at  me  just  as  calmly,  a  year 
ago  when  I  gazed  upon  you  in  my  joy,  as  you  do 
to-day  in  my  sorrow  !  Cold  and  white  and  beauti- 
ful, you  have  not  one  feeling  in  common  with  us ! 
You  stand  apart  in  a  world  of  your  own,  the  em- 
bodiment of  selfishness ! 

"  There  are  some  flowers,"  so  his  fancies  rambled 
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on,  "  one  could  imagine  gifted  with  a  soul,  so  near 
and  dear  do  they  become  to  us.  Mignonette,  or 
heather  even,  a  scentless  blossom,  but  still  there  is 
something  that  it  has  about  it  that  is  different  to 
— a  peony,  for  instance.  But  you  are  of  the  peony 
type,  I  am  afraid,"  he  dreamed  on,  "  despite  your 
beauty : "  but  here  the  thread  of  his  thoughts  was 
broken,  and  a  sharp  cry  of  utter  astonishment  broke 
from  his  lips,  and  entirely  disturbed  his  fancies, 
which  had  begun  to  run  rather  wild,  as  they  were 
sometimes  wont  to  do  ;  for  among  the  reeds  by  the 
water's  edge,  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a  water-lily  gifted  with 
motion,  but  which  on  a  closer  examination  proved 
to  be  a  baby. 

It  was  laid  in  the  rushes  as  in  a  cradle,  safely 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  water,  although  the  hem 
of  its  long  robe  was  damp  by  reason  of  its  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  wet  leaves  around. 

The  child  was  fast  asleep,  but  at  John  Clermont's 
touch  it  opened  its  large  blue  eyes  and  gazed  up  at 
him.  With  many  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  sur- 
prise, he  lifted  it  up  in  his  arms  out  of  its  unsafe 
bed,  where  certainly  in  its  white  dress,  and  with 
its  little  close-fitting  cap  tied  under  its  chin,  it  did 
present  rather  an  unearthly  appearance. 

"  I  will  take  thee  home,  little  one,"  said  John, 
his  own  grief  and  bitterness  of  soul  for  the  minute 
forgotten,  in  contemplation  of  the  helpless  infant 
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in  his  arms :  "  for  the  present,  at  least,  thou  shalt 
remain  with  us ;  and  if  in  the  future  no  one  comes 
to  claim  thee,  why,  thou  canst  still  stay  on,  and  be 
a  companion  for  little,  lonely  Heather." 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  nursery  at 
Wykeham  at  the  appearance  and  romantic  history 
of  this  new  water-baby,  and  much  discussion  as  to 
its  parentage  ;  for  although  Mr  Clermont  inquired 
everywhere,  and  the  nurses  made  no  secret  as  to 
how  and  where  it  had  been  found,  no  one  ever 
came  forward  to  put  in  a  claim  for  it. 

It  was  a  lady's  child  nurse  Bell,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  look  after  it,  declared,  because  of  the 
delicate  laces  and  embroideries  wherewith  its  things 
were  trimmed;  which  supposition  nurse  Betty,  Miss 
Clermont's  attendant,  of  course,  thought  it  her  duty 
to  contradict.  And  as  the  days  went  on,  and  still 
no  anxious  father  or  mother  raised  an  inquiry  for 
the  babe,  it  really  seemed  at  times  to  Mr  Clermont, 
whilst  gazing  on  the  sleeping  infant's  placid  coun- 
tenance, that  it  was  not  altogether  impossible  for  it 
to  have  sprung  from  the  same  root  as  its  namesakes 
floating  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  ;  for,  as  a  sort  of 
link  with  the  past,  and  as  a  remembrance  of  how 
the  foundling  had  come  among  them,  he  had  given 
to  the  child  the  name  of  Nenuphar. 

Little  Heather  screamed  and  cried  when  on  the 
christening  day  the  sacred  drops  fell  upon  her  fore- 
head, but  Nenuphar  only  opened  her  wide,  blue 
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eyes,  and  smiled  a  sweet,  baby  smile,  as  if  she 
liked  to  feel  the  water ;  and  Mr  Clermont  watching 
her  in  the  distance,  smiled  too,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
a  realisation  of  his  quaint  conceits  and  fancies  that 
day  he  had  found  her  down  by  the  water's  side  : 
and  from  that  day  forth  he  took  more  interest  in 
her  than  ever,  for  it  diverted  his  mind  from  his 
own  sorrow,  and  he  looked  forward  with  something 
almost  approaching  excitement  to  the  time  when 
she  should  be  grown  up,  so  that  he  might  see  what 
kind  of  a  woman  she  would  develop  into. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Nenuphar  gained,  a  name 
and  a  home. 

A  stray  sunbeam  nickering  through  the  branches 
of  some  forest  oak  may  touch  and  warm  some  dark 
spot  that  the  sun's  rays  rarely  if  ever  reach, — a 
stray  raindrop  caught  on  its  downward  course  by 
a  green  leaf,  may  fall  from  thence  on  to  some 
corner  of  the  earth  hitherto  barren  and  unprofit- 
able, and  by  its  cool,  reviving  touch  give  life  to  a 
seed  there  concealed,  which,  springing  up  as  the 
years  pass  on,  may  grow  to  be  a  stately  tree  giving 
shelter  and  protection  to  those  who  need  it ;  but 
then,  again,  the  seed  having  developed,  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  poisonous  nightshade  breathing 
death  on  those  around ;  but  surely  for  this  neither 
the  sunbeam  nor "  the  dewdrop  can  be  blamed. 
They  did  the  good  deed — they  gave  the  life  for 
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good  or  for  evil ;  and  if  the  seed  be  poisonous,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  them. 

Which  all  is  a  preface  to  saying  that  John 
Clermont  watching  Nenuphar  grow  up,  sometimes 
wondered  whether  all  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
world  that  came  under  her  influence,  would  not 
have  been  happier  and  better  if  the  waters  of 
Wykeham  Mere  had  closed  over  her  head  when 
she  lay  a  sleeping  babe  upon  its  bosom. 

She  was  growing  up  to  girlhood  fast  now ;  but 
in  all  the  years  that  had  come  and  gone,  no  one 
had  ever  arisen  to  lay  claim  to  her,  no  one  had 
appeared  who  either  in  love  or  in  law  wished  to 
take  her  away  from  the  home  that  had  been  given 
to  her ;  and  Mr  Clermont  wondered  often,  as  he 
watched  her  lazy,  languid  movements,  who  and 
what  her  mother  had  been  ; — a  lady,  he  generally 
decided,  as  nurse  Bell  had  done  before  him, — or 
else,  he  would  add,  smiling  to  himself,  a  water- 
lily  !  As  long  as  the  children  were  in  the  nursery 
Nenuphar  remained  the  favourite ;  for  what  nurse 
can  withstand  a  child  who  rarely  if  ever  cries — a 
child  who  will  lie  in  its  bed  and  gaze  calmly  and 
contentedly  at  the  ceiling  for  as  long  as  the  maid 
requires  for  conversing  with  the  young  man  from 
the  baker's  ?  A  child  of  that  description  is  well 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  So  what  wonder  that 
Nenuphar  was  often  held  up  as  a  model  to  naughty, 
passionate  little  Heather,  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
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kept  waiting  a  minute  for  anything,  and  would 
scream  and  cry,  and  stamp  her  tiny  feet,  if  not 
attended  to  on  the  moment? 

Then  her  father  would  come  up,  attracted  from 
his  study  by  the  shrieks  of  his  motherless  lassie, 
and  Betty  would  be  reproved,  and  the  child  coaxed 
back  into  goodness.  And  Mr  Clermont  would  go 
away,  thinking  he  had  done  all  that  was  required 
of  him,  and  wondering  if  the  children  were  so 
troublesome  now,  what  they  would  be  when  they 
grew  older. 

"  After  all,  it  is  only  Heather,"  he  would  think  as 
he  shut  the  study -door  again  ;  "no  one  could  wish 
for  a  better  child  than  Nenuphar.  It  will  be  an 
interesting  study  to  watch,  as  they  grow  up  and 
their  characters  develop,  the  effect  they  will  have 
the  one  upon  the  other.  It  will  give  quite  an 
interest  to  my  life,  that  has  become  of  late  so 
sadly  devoid  of  interest."  So  he  thought,  almost 
forgetting  that  human  souls  have  to  be  guided 
into  right  paths,  trained  and  pruned  by  a  gar- 
dener's hand,  not  left  to  run  wild  for  the  sake  of 
astonishing  that  gardener  by  the  flowers  and  fruits 
they  will  produce  when  left  alone. 

As  the  children  grew  older,  Nenuphar  still  con- 
tinued the  favourite  with  every  one,  as  she  had 
been  when  a  baby  with  her  nurse.  And  yet  she 
did  not  do  very  much  to  earn  that  position,  and 
was  perhaps  not  so  really  worthy  of  it  as  naughty, 
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wilful,  little  Heather,  who  was  all  tears  and  despair 
one  moment,  and  was  lifted  up  into  the  most  wild 
joy  the  next. 

But  Heather  was  troublesome ;  always  more  or 
less  in  mischief,  and  did  not  care  for  learning — 
and  beyond  a  sweet  voice,  was  possessed  of  no 
accomplishments  likely  to  do  credit  to  her  instruc- 
tors ;  so  it  was  not  altogether  wonderful  that  her 
good  qualities  were  rather  inclined  to  be  over- 
looked. Whereas  with  Nenuphar  it  was  different : 
not  that  she  was  clever — and  her  accomplishments 
fell  short  even  of  Heather's,  for  she  could  not  sing ; 
but  then  she  had  learned  one  great  art  of  popularity 
— she  agreed  so  quietly  with  everything  proposed ; 
afterwards,  perhaps,  she  as  quietly  slipped  out  of  it 
— for  she  was  essentially  lazy,  and  disliked  work 
quite  as  much  as  Heather  did,  though  for  different 
reasons.  But  she  certainly  managed  better. 

No  one  ever  heard  her  voice  raised  in  dispute,  or 
saw  her  smooth  forehead  disfigured  with  frowns ; 
she  had  learned  while  yet  very  young  that  it  was 
so  much  easier,  so  much  less  trouble,  to  say  "  yes  " 
than  to  say  "  no." 

"  No  "  involved  explanations  and  arguments,  and 
noise  and  confusion — all  the  things,  in  fact,  she 
most  disliked ;  whereas  "  yes  "  stopped  people 
talking  for  the  time  being ;  and  afterwards — well, 
afterwards — the  best  thing  was  to  wait  and  see 
what  would  happen. 
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Wait ;  yes,  that  was  always  the  great  thing  with 
her.  She  was  never  in  a  hurry  about  anything ; 
any  other  hour  was  just  as  good  as  the  present : 
hence  her  popularity  with  those  about  her ;  for 
the  impatience  of  a  child  is  often  trying  to  the 
wider  understanding  and  deeper  knowledge  of 
those  about  it. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Heather,  as  she  stood  watching 
from  the  window  one  day  a  steady  downpour  that 
had  set  in  just  as  the  two  girls  were  dressed  and 
ready  for  a  long-promised  expedition — "  I  believe, 
Nenuphar,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go,  after  all. 
Oh,  what  shall  we  do?" 

"Wait,"  replied  Nenuphar,  calmly,  looking  up 
from  the  arm-chair  in  which  she  was  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  storm.  "  It  does  not  really  matter ; 
for  if  it  rains  very  hard  to-day,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
be  fine  to-morrow." 

Very  philosophical,  of  course,  but  scarcely  nat- 
ural in  a  girl  of  thirteen  ;  and  Heather,  who  had 
her  feelings  less  under  control,  turned  away  with 
tearful  eyes  to  the  nursery,  there  to  be  told  not  to 
be  so  silly,  but  to  look  at  Miss  Nenuphar,  and  see 
how  much  more  sensible  she  was. 

As  the  years  passed  by,  and  girlhood  gave  place 
to  early  womanhood,  the  intense  stillness — I  know 
not  what  else  to  call  it — of  Nenuphar's  character 
became  less  noticeable  than  when  she  was  a  child. 
She  and  Heather  were  always  great  friends,  as  in- 
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deed  was  only  natural ;  for  they  were  sisters  in 
all  but  name,  being  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
one  mutual  home  and  one  father's  care — for  John 
Clermont  made  no  difference  whatever  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  two  girls. 

Mr  Clermont  was  very  fond  of  society,  and  he 
very  often  had  friends  staying  in  the  house — men 
friends,  that  is  to  say.  As  to  ladies,  he  had  re- 
verted to  his  old  feelings  towards  the  sex, — feelings 
that  had  held  good  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
which  event  had  not  occurred  until  he  was  nearly 
fifty,  before  which  time  he  had  never  been  known 
to  speak  willingly  to  a  woman — and  to  that  most 
unchivalric  state  he  had  returned  after  his  wife's 
death ;  so,  having  procured  an  elderly  lady  to  act 
as  chaperon  to  the  girls,  he  felt  he  had  quite  done 
his  duty  as  far  as  womankind  was  concerned,  and 
might  now  go  his  own  way  and  amuse  himself. 

But  there  were  always  plenty  of  men,  and  with 
them,  as  wdth  every  one  else,  Nenuphar  was  the 
favourite,  and  Heather  merely  a  very  ordinary  girl, 
not  remarkable  in  any  way — rather  bad-tempered 
too — but  still  forming  an  admirable  contrast  to  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  Nenuphar.  All  the  admira- 
tion, all  the  love,  fell  to  her  share,  and  it  was  the 
more  curious,  as  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to 
return  any  one's  tenderness.  She  smiled  graciously 
on  all  alike,  and  was  always  willing  to  receive 
any  amount  of  admiration,  but  that  was  all ;  yet, 
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strange  to  say,  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  for  any 
man  to  care  for,  or  even  think  of,  any  other  woman 
while  she  was  present,  though  wherein  lay  her 
exact  fascination  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say,  beyond  mere  beauty.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
sense  of  rest  and  quiet  that  was  always  about  her, 
setting  her  apart,  as  it  were,  from  every  one  else 
in  a  world  of  her  own — a  world  from  which  all  toil 
and  care  had  been  carefully  excluded. 

Although  in  that  way  the  girls  saw  a  good  many 
strangers,  they  had  rarely,  if  ever,  gone  beyond 
the  precincts  of  their  own  home.  The  world  out- 
side the  grounds  of  Wykeham  Manor  had  always 
been  denied  them,  Mr  Clermont  being  of  opinion 
that  girls  could  not  go  too  little  abroad ;  therefore 
it  was  not  altogether  strange  that  they  had  en- 
tered into  their  nineteenth  year  before  they  saw 
Sebastian  Long. 

Sebastian  Long  was  the  greatest  landowner  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  "  eccentric  "  was  the  mild- 
est word  used  when  speaking  of  him  ;  indeed  there 
were  found  some  to  hint  cautiously  and  with  bated 
breath  of  madness,  although  the  only  symptom 
evinced  was  that  he  had  shut  up  the  great  house 
that  his  forefathers  had  bequeathed  to  him,  and 
had  spent  a  roving  life  in  foreign  lands,  in  prefer- 
ence to  staying  quietly  and  decorously  at  home. 

But  there  was,  as  there  generally  is,  another 
side  to  the  question.  The  said  house  was  large, 
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and  somewhat  gloomy  and  lonely  for  a  man  who 
had  neither  wife  nor  mother  to  keep  him  company 
in  it ;  so  it  was  not  perhaps  altogether  so  won- 
derful his  preferring  to  spend  his  time  amongst 
his  mother's  Spanish  relations,  who  made  for 
him  the  nearest  approach  to  a  home  he  had  ever 
known. 

And  now  as  to  how  and  where  he  and  his  neigh- 
bours first  met.  It  was  the  evening  of  a  lovely 
summer's  day,  just  such  a  one  as  that  early  dawn 
on  which  Nenuphar  first  made  her  appearance 
might  have  grown  into  later  on,  when  the  mists 
and  the  dew  had  alike  passed  away,  giving  place 
to  something  brighter  and  more  glorious.  But,  as 
on  that  other  occasion,  the  work  of  the  day  was  not 
begun,  so  on  this  it  was  over  and  done  with,  and 
the  two  girls  were  out  on  the  terrace  that  sur- 
rounded the  house,  Nenuphar  lazily  reclining  on 
the  marble  steps  reading,  and  Heather  some  few 
yards  distant  from  her  feeding  the  peacocks.  It 
was  a  brilliant  picture  enough,  for  the  sun  was 
near  setting,  and  its  declining  rays  dyed  scarlet 
everything  they  touched.  They  tinged  even  Nenu- 
phar's white  cheeks  with  some  of  their  own  warmth 
and  colour,  and  caused  the  soft  yellow  curls  that 
lay  upon  her  forehead  to  brighten,  until  they  shone 
like  molten  gold. 

It  was  just  what  she  wanted  to  give  perfection 
to  her  beauty,  which  was  otherwise  too  cold  and 
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colourless,  though  there  were  not  often  people  to 
be  found  who  thought  so. 

"  How  full  the  world  is  of  sunshine  ! "  exclaimed 
Heather,  as  she  watched  the  evening  glow  intensi- 
fying the  colours  of  the  gorgeous  birds  before  her, 
and  the  rich  tints  spreading  over  the  landscape. 
"  How  full  the  world  is  of  sunshine ! " 

Nenuphar  did  not  reply  to  her  companion's  rhap- 
sodies, being  too  much  interested  in  her  book ;  be- 
sides, she  was  not  much  given  to  rhapsodise  over 
anything. 

After  Heather's  remark  the  silence  remained  un- 
broken, until  suddenly  on  to  the  path  was  thrown 
a  long  black  shadow,  which  lay  still  and  motion- 
less between  the  two  girls — the  shadow  of  Sebas- 
tian Long. 

Heather  was  thinking  too  much  of  her  peacocks 
and  Nenuphar  of  her  book  to  give  it  a  thought, 
and  his  footsteps  had  been  so  silent  over  the  smooth 
turf  that  led  up  to  the  gravelled  walk,  that  they 
had  never  heard  his  approach ;  but  presently  he 
moved  a  little,  upon  which  the  shadow  wavered  for 
a  second,  and  then  fell  right  across  Nenuphar,  en- 
veloping her  in  entire  darkness. 

At  this  sudden  eclipse  Nenuphar  raised  her  head, 
and  saw,  standing  before  her,  a  man  with  soft 
Southern  eyes,  and  dark  foreign-looking  moustache, 
and  small  pointed  beard. 

"  Heather,"    she    said ;    and    at    her   voice   the 
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stranger  turned  towards  the  girl  addressed,  and 
raising  his  hat,  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
taking  you  by  surprise  in  this  way,  but  I  have 
come  to  see  your  father,  and  I  took  the  short  cut 
through  the  gardens  instinctively ;  it  is  so  long 
since  I  have  been  at  home  that  I  quite  forgot  it 
might  be  a  liberty." 

"Then  you  are  Mr  Long,"  exclaimed  Heather, 
impulsively,  holding  out  her  hand ;  "  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you !  Oh,  I  hope  you  have  come  home 
for  good ! " 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  home,"  he  replied ;  "  but  for 
good  or  for  evil,  who  can  say?"  he  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  as  if  to  himself. 

"Let  me  show  you  the  way  to  my  father's 
study,"  said  Heather ;  "  but  first  I  must  introduce 
you  to  my  adopted  sister — Nenuphar — Mr  Long." 

Nenuphar  bowed,  and  then  the  other  two  turned 
away  towards  the  house,  chattering  merrily  as  they 
went. 

When,  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  greetings 
and  explanations  and  welcomes  over,  Sebastian 
once  more  emerged  from  the  house,  he  was  a  little 
startled  to  find  Nenuphar  still  seated  on  the  marble 
steps.  She  was  no  longer  reading,  although  even 
that  might  have  been  possible,  so  brilliant  was  the 
starlight,  and  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen,  was 
shedding  such  a  soft,  quiet  light  over  the  scene  he 
had  last  seen  illumined  with  the  glow  of  sunset. 
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She  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  lower  steps,  her  head 
resting  against  the  urn  filled  with  geraniums  that 
stood  behind  her,  and  gazing  up  into  the  bright 
heavens  above  with  such  intense  earnestness  that 
she  might  have  been  trying  to  read  her  fate 
therein. 

"Are  you  not  cold  out  here?"  asked  Mr  Long, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  say,  when  he 
reached  her  side,  as  she  still  did  not  move. 

"  Cold  ? — no,"  she  replied,  sitting  up  and  turning 
towards  him.  "  Why,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  go 
in  on  such  a  lovely  night.  Oh,  if  only  this  sort  of 
weather  would  but  last  all  the  year  round ! " 

"  There,  Miss "  and  he  paused. 

"  Nenuphar,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  Miss  Nenuphar,"  he  repeated,  "  I  do  not  agree 
with  you.  Summer  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
it  is  nothing  without  winter  to  back  it  up.  It  is 
pleasant,  of  course,  but  enervating,  arid  that  is  the 
reason  why,  with  all  its  faults,  I  prefer  this  country 
to  the  ones  I  have  been  living  in  lately." 

"But  think  of  the  snow  and  the  cold  and  the 
storms  that  we  know  are  coming,  and  then,  looking 
up  at  that  sky  above  us,  and  feeling  the  warm  sweet 
air  that  blows  around  us,  can  you  not  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  I  would 
sacrifice  one  half  of  my  life  if  the  other  half  could 
all  be  spent  in  some  sheltered  sunshiny  spot,  far 
away  from  this  existence  of  mingled  heat  and  cold  ? 
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Ah,"  and  she  gave  a  little  faint  shiver,  "the  very 
thought  of  winter  makes  me  miserable ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  should  never  agree  on  that 
subject,  for  I  love  a  storm.  I  think  it  is  a  grand 
though  fearful  sight  to  see  tall  trees  that  have  had 
a  firm  foundation  in  the  earth  for  ages,  fall  before 
that  giant  power  which  is  not  even  visible.  Yes," 
he  went  on,  warming  with  his  subject,  and  for  the 
moment  almost  forgetting  his  white,  lovely  listener, 
"  I  love  to  stand  and  watch  such  a  storm :  to  hear 
the  wind  screaming  through  the  branches,  and  to 
see  the  wild  waves  rising  up  madly  in  their  wrath, 
and  yet  to  feel  that  I,  a  weak  man,  can  stand  firm 
amongst  the  ruin  around.  It  is  at  such  times  one 
realises  most  that  all  about  us  there  is  a  Power 
greater  than  ourselves,  greater  than  the  storm  ; 
then  it  is  one  understands  most  clearly  what  it  is 
to  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  Nenuphar  made 
answer ;  "  it  is  so  incomprehensible  to  me  how  any 
one  can  like  noise  and  confusion." 

"  Is  it  ? "  he  replied,  still  somewhat  excitedly. 
"  Cannot  you  understand  the  pleasure  of  fighting 
against  anything,  even  though  it  is  only  a  storm  of 
wind  ?  Why,  the  very  struggle  itself  gives  fresh 
life!" 

But  the  girl  only  shook  her  head  incredulously. 

"  It  is  different,  I  suppose,  with  you,"  she  said  ; 
"  you  are  a  man,  and  I — am  only  Nenuphar ! " 
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He  made  no  answer  to  her  strange  words,  but 
suddenly  remembering  he  was  on  his  way  home, 
said  "  Good  night,"  and  left  her. 

She  did  not  reply  to  his  parting  salutation — did 
not  even  seem  to  notice  his  departure.  When  he 
had  gone  some  few  steps,  he  turned  back  for  one 
farewell  glance.  She  was  still  seated  as  he  had  left 
her,  looking  upwards;  and  in  the  weird,  chill  moon- 
light she  looked  very  white  and  ghostly.  And  was 
it  fancy,  he  wondered,  but  as  he  looked  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  border  of  her  white  dress  waved  softly  to 
and  fro  ;  yet  there  certainly  was  no  breeze  to  stir  it. 

With  a  smile  at  his  fancies,  he  continued  his  walk 
towards  his  own  lonely  home.  When  he  had  ar- 
rived there,  and  was  seated  in  the  empty  hall,  he 
indulged  in  a  waking  dream — an  amusement  he 
was  rather  given  to ;  but  when  he  shut  his  eyes, 
so  as  to  give  greater  scope  to  his  imagination,  the 
vision  he  conjured  up  was  not  that  of  a  woman  with 
soft  golden  hair  and  wide  blue  eyes,  which  seemed 
always  looking  beyond  the  things  around  them,  but 
that  of  a  slim,  graceful  maiden,  with  rough  brown 
locks  and  honest  sweet  eyes ;  and  the  last  words 
he  seemed  to  hear  before  he  really  passed  through 
the  ivory  gates,  were  the  echo  of  those  which  had 
reached  his  ears  not  so  very  long  ago, — "  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  back ;  I  do  hope  that  now  you 
are  going  to  stay,"  while  a  small  hand  was  placed 
in  his. 
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Some  time  after  Mr  Long's  departure,  Heather 
was  awakened  by  a  sound  in  her  room,  and  on 
looking  up  she  discovered  Nenuphar  seated  by  the 
open  window,  bathed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  broad 
sheet  of  moonlight.  She  looked  very  white  and 
lovely  as  she  sat  thus  gazing  out  —  the  moon's 
beams  just  turning  her  golden  hair  and  white  dress 
to  silver;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  something 
in  her  calm,  motionless  attitude  which  sent  a  little 
shiver,  almost  of  terror,  to  Heather's  heart.  But 
then  it  is  enough  to  terrify  any  one  to  be  awakened 
suddenly  out  of  a  first  sleep. 

"Nenuphar,  what  are  you  doing?"  she  ques- 
tioned, after  a  second  spent  in  watching  her. 

"Doing!"  repeated  Nenuphar;  "I  am  doing  noth- 
ing— only  wondering  how  you  can  spend  such  a 
glorious  night  in  bed.  I  came  in  here  because  the 
moon  does  not  shine  into  my  room,  and  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  moonlight.  I  think  I  was  very 
nearly  asleep  when  you  spoke." 

"  Have  you  been  there  long  ?  " 

"  No,  not  very  long.  I  stayed  out  of  doors  until 
I  feared  that  I  should  have  been  shut  out  alto- 
gether ;  then  I  came  here ;  and  ever  since,  till  I 
began  to  get  sleepy,  I  have  been  thinking  and 
dreaming  over — love ;  I  knew  you  would  laugh." 

"  No  ;  I  am  only  laughing  at  the  serious  way  you 
said  it.  But  you  should  be  careful,  Nenuphar,  for 
you  know  that  they  say  moonlight  causes  madness." 
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"Another  name  for  the  same  thing,  perhaps. 
But  what  I  was  thinking  of  was,  what  is  love? 
Heather,"  she  said,  rising,  and  speaking  almost 
excitedly,  at  least  for  her,  "  what  is  it  ?  Why  is 
it  that  I  cannot  care  for  any  one?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  You  have  never, 
perhaps,  cared  very  much  for  any  one  as  yet, 
because  the  right  person  has  not  come ;  but  that 
is,  after  all,  only  one  kind  of  love.  You  love  us, 
do  you  not  ?  I  hope  so  ;  and  that,  of  course,  is  the 
same  kind  of  thing — at  least  it  seems  so  to  me." 

"  But  do  I  love  you  ?  "  questioned  the  other. 

"  Oh,  Nenuphar !  how  can  you  grieve  me  by 
speaking  like  that  ?  "  and  Heather  got  out  of  bed, 
and  crept'  to  her  friend's  side. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Nenuphar,  "what  it  feels  like, 
this  love  that  every  one  talks  of.  You  say  you 
care  for  me,  do  you  not?  Well,  supposing  some 
morning  you  came  into  my  room  and  found  me  lying 
there  dead,  what  difference  would  it  make  in  your 
life?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  even  suppose  such  an  awful  thing  ! " 
and  there  was  a  sob  in  the  girl's  voice  as  she 
spoke.  "  What  should  I  do  ?  "  cried  tender,  impul- 
sive Heather.  "  I  should  die  too  ! " 

She,  not  yet  having  learnt  to  understand  that 
death  is  the  great  reward  bestowed  on  those  who 
have  fought  and  struggled ;  not  like  the  Lethe 
of  old,  a  river  in  which  we  can  bathe  and  forget 
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our  pain,  but  the  opening  of  the  gates  that  lutvo 
shut  us  out  so  loug  from  the  sight  of  our  beloved 
ones, — the  entrance  to  the  eternal  rest  after  the 
pain  has  been  suffered  and  conquered. 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  Nenuphar  after  a 
pause,  "young  Mr  Vivian?" 

"Yes,  certainly  I  do." 

"Well,  that  was  exactly  what  he  said,  when  I 
told  him  I  did  not  care  for  him.  That  it  would 
kill  him !  But  he  is  still  alive  ;  so  you  see, 
Heather,  you  are  not  right.  As  I  said  before,  I 
cannot  understand  it." 

"  I  think  Mr  Vivian  was  right,  all  the  same, 
Nenuphar,"  said  Heather,  softly ;  "  for  though  he 
is,  as  you  say,  alive — and  of  course  his  saying  it 
would  kill  him  was  nonsense — still  I  do  not  think 
he  has  ever  been  quite  the  same  man  since.  He 
loves  you,  you  see ;  and  therefore,  as  you  do  not 
love  him,  the  world  must  seem  darker  to  him  than 
it  did.  Cannot  you  see  the  loneliness  of  it,  Nenu- 
phar?" 

But  Nenuphar  did  not  answer ;  her  thoughts 
seemed  to  have  wandered  far  away.  After  a  time, 
however,  they  returned  to  Heather  and  the  subject 
in  hand.  "  You  ask  me  if  I  do  not  see  the  loneli- 
ness, and  pity  it,  I  suppose  you  mean?  No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  do ;  I  am  lonely,  but  I  do  not 
pity  myself." 

"  Ah,  Nenuphar !   how  can  you  say  that  ?     Are 
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you  not  happy  ?  You  have  nearly  all  my  love ; 
surely  I  have  some  of  yours?" 

"  But  you  forget — I  cannot  love  ;  and  that  brings 
us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  argument — back 
all  the  way  to  where  my  thoughts  were  before 
you  woke  up.  What  is  it  that  I  do  not  possess  ? 
What  is  it  that  makes  me  so  different  to  every  one 
else?  For  I  am  different,  Heather,  'as  even  you, 
with  your  eyes,  blinded  as  they  are  by  affection, 
must  acknowledge." 

"  You  are  only  different,"  said  Heather,  putting 
her  arm  around  her,  "in  that  you  are  a  thousand 
times  more  lovely  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.  And 
that  being  the  case,"  she  concluded  somewhat 
timidly,  "you  should  not  be  too  kind,  until  you 
have  found  some  one  really  worthy  of  your  love, 
and  then  you  will  find  out  quickly  enough  the 
meaning  of  the  word." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ? "  said  Nenuphar 
dreamily,  leaning  her  white  arms  on  the  sill, 
and  looking  down  into  the  garden. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  They  say  that  every  one  loves 
once." 

"  I  should  like  to  think  so,"  replied  her  com- 
panion in  a  softer  voice  than  that  in  which  she 
had  yet  spoken.  "  But,  come,  it  is  quite  time  you 
were  asleep  again,  Heather ;  so  I  must  shut  the 
window,  for  I  see  you  can  hardly  keep  your  eyes 
open !  Good  night,  dear."  She  stooped  as  she 
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spoke,  and  just  touched  Heather's  forehead  with 
her  lips ;  then,  without  another  word,  she  glided 
away,  still  bathed  in  moonlight,  to  the  door  which 
led  to  her  own  room,  leaving  Heather  to  find  her 
way  back  to  bed,  there  to  dream  dreams  of  the 
strange  conversation  she  had  held  with  her  mid- 
night visitor. 

JULY. 

Almost  a  month  has  passed  away  since  Nenu- 
phar's midnight  confidences,  when  we  take  our 
next  look  at  her.  It  is  after  dinner,  and  she  is 
seated  on  a  low  chair  by  an  open  window  in  the 
drawing-room,  contemplating  with  a  faint,  troubled 
look,  most  unusual  on  her  calm  face,  Mr  Long  and 
Heather  playing  chess  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room. 

John  Clermont,  looking  older  and  perhaps  some- 
what harder  than  he  did  on  that  June  morning 
nineteen  years  ago,  is  conversing  in  low  tones  with 
Mrs  Evans  on  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  weather 
they  have  had  of  late.  "  There  will  be  a  grand 
harvest,"  he  says  conclusively ;  and  then  he  rises, 
and  goes  over  to  the  window  where  Nenuphar  sits, 
and  for  a  few  moments  watches  her  in  silence. 
Indeed  a  silence  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  whole 
party.  One  might  have  said  there  was  an  angel 
pausing  overhead,  but  Mr  Clermont  breaks  it. 
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"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Nenuphar  ?  " 

She  raises  her  great  eyes  to  his,  and  half  sighs, 
as  she  says,  "Thinking  of?  Keally  I  do  not 
know." 

As  she  thus  looks  up,  you  can  see  that  in  this 
month  —  since  that  day  when  Sebastian's  shadow 
fell  across  her  —  a  change  has  come  over  her, 
though  wherein  the  change  exactly  lies  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  But  it  is  there  nevertheless — 
a  half-troubled  look  in  the  blue  eyes,  which  gives 
them  a  depth  they  did  not  possess  in  the  days 
when  no  sorrow  or  joy  seemed  to  have  any  power 
over  her. 

And  what  is  it,  then,  that  has  come  over  her? 
Not  jealousy  of  Heather,  surely ;  for  Nenuphar  is 
a  beautiful  woman,  and  has  seen  so  many  men  bow 
down  and  do  homage  to  her,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  grudge  Heather  her  one  conquest.  And 
as  to  love,  why,  she  herself  acknowledged  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
was  incomprehensible  to  her. 

At  first,  after  his  return  home,  Mr  Long  had 
believed,  as  so  many  men  had  done  before  him, 
that  in  Nenuphar  Clermont  he  had  found  his  ideal 
of  all  that  was  perfect  and  lovely  in  womanhood. 
But  after  the  first  few  days  it  seemed  to  his  pas- 
sionate Southern  nature  there  was  something  almost 
repulsive  in  the  cold  beauty,  that  nothing  could  stir 
out  of  its  unnatural  calm.  Then  he  had  begun  to 
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think  of  the  other  girl,  so  full  of  fire,  and  life, 
and  activity ;  of  whom  his  dreams  had  been  the 
first  night  of  his  home-coming,  and  whose  voice 
had  once  welcomed  him  back  so  warmly,  and 
whose  eyes  had  now  learnt  to  brighten  at  his 
approach ;  and  this  vision  gradually  blotted  out 
that  other  one  that  had  stirred  his  fancy  for  a 
little  while  with  the  wonderful  fascination  of  its 
beauty. 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Mr  Clermont,  after  an- 
other little  pause,  spent  by  him  in  speculating  as 
to  the  likeliest  question  to  gain  him  an  insight  into 
Nenuphar's  thoughts  —  "do  you  think  that  those 
two,"  with  a  half  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
chess-players,  "  are  likely  to  make  a  match  of  it  ?  " 

"Do  you?" 

"  Yes,  it  would  not  surprise  me." 

Nenuphar  lifted  her  eyes  then,  and  looked  in  the 
direction  indicated.  "What  makes  you  think  it?  " 
she  said ;  and  though  she  spoke  quietly,  the  very 
faintest  tinge  of  pink  passed  over  her  cheeks — a 
very  unusual  show  of  emotion  for  her. 

"  It  seems  like  it,"  said  old  Mr  Clermont.  "  To 
think  that  my  little,  rough,  careless  Heather  should 
have  lived  to  be  preferred  to  a  beautiful  woman  like 
you  —  for  you  are  a  beautiful  woman,  Nenuphar, 
there  is  no  denying  that.  'Eyes,  and  no  eyes,' 
is  it  not?" 

"  Beauty  is  not  everything." 
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"  Perhaps  not.  But  it  is  nearly  everything — or 
rather,  it  is  a  royal  road  to  nearly  everything." 

"  Beauty  only  turns  heads ;  it  does  not  win 
hearts,"  said  Nenuphar,  softly.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I 
knew,"  she  went  on,  almost  appealingly,  "what 
it  is  that  is  wanting  in  me — what  it  is  that  makes 
me  so  different  to  every  one  else !  why  he"  look- 
ing towards  the  far-off  players,  "finds  something 
almost  repulsive  in  me.  What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"His  bad  taste,"  retorted  Mr  Clermont.  "Be 
satisfied  with  yourself  just  as  you  are — it  is  the 
best  way.  And  besides,  it  would  be  folly  to  wish 
a  change ;  for  you  are  lovely  to  look  upon,  and 
nothing  more  should  be  required  of  a  woman. 
Directly  they  grow  learned  they  become  argumen- 
tative,— and  a  woman  who  argues,  ah  ! "  and  John 
shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively.  "  No, — igno- 
rance and  beauty  for  women ! " 

"  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean  ;  it  is  not  learning 
that  makes  so  many  women  lovable, — women  a 
thousand  times  plainer  than  I — women  in  every 
way  insignificant.  What  is  it?  Oh,  I  wish  I 
knew !  or  rather,  I  wish  I  possessed  it,  whatever 
it  is." 

"Do  not  strive  after  it,  my  dear,  or  you  may 
lose  the  blessings  you  have,  and  perhaps  gain 
nothing  in  exchange.  There  are  peonies  and  water- 
lilies,  wallflowers  and  mignonette — and  they  are 
all  prized,  though  for  different  reasons.  You  must 
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not  be  grasping,  and  try  to  seize  all  the  blessings : 
you  may  be  sure  they  are  equally  divided." 

"But  I  am  not  a  flower,"  urged  Nenuphar,  still 
with  that  faint  tone  of  pleading  in  her  voice. 

"  Are  you  not,  my  dear  ? "  said  old  John,  mock- 
ingly. "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ! " 

Now  let  us  cross  over  to  the  chess-players 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  see  how  their  game  is 
progressing. 

"  Check  to  the  queen,"  said  Sebastian.  And  at  his 
words,  and  perhaps  also  at  a  certain  inflection  in 
his  voice,  and  a  certain  tender  look  in  his  eyes,  a 
quick,  bright  flush  passed  over  Heather's  face. 

"  Check  ?  "  she  repeated,  inquiringly. 

Sebastian  touched  a  black  knight  with  his  finger. 
"  Do  you  not  see  now  ?  " 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  give  up  the  game  at  once," 
she  replied,  somewhat  petulantly,  "  for  there  seems 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do.  I  do  not  feel  in  the 
humour  for  playing  to-night." 

"  Then  you  will  give  up  the  game  to  me,  will 
you  not  ? "  said  Sebastian,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  said  Heather,  as  she  rose  from 
her  seat.  "  I  never  could  bear  to  give  up  a  game 
without  fighting  for  it ;  so  we  will  leave  the  pieces 
as  they  are,  and  put  off  the  conclusion  of  the  game 
till  to-morrow,  when  perhaps  I  may  have  discovered 
some  way  out  of  my  difficulties." 
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"  That  is  hard  upon  me,"  said  Sebastian ;  "  for 
very  likely  if  we  wait  till  then  you  will  have 
thought  of  some  way  of  conquering  me,  whereas 
if  I  pressed  my  advantage  now " 

"  You  are  too  generous  to  do  that,"  replied 
Heather,  softly.  "  So  good  night :  I  will  think  all 
to-morrow,  and  perhaps  I  shall  beat  you  yet." 

"Have  you  ever  heard,"  said  Sebastian,  rising  also, 
"that,  next  to  victory,  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  de- 
feat,— if  only  the  right  adversary  overcomes  you?" 

And  Heather  turned  away,  feeling  that  so  far 
Sebastian  had  had  the  best  of  it.  As  to  the  game 
itself,  it  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  it 
should  never  be  played  out ;  for  the  next  evening, 
when  Heather  should  have  been  making  her  final 
effort  to  extricate  the  white  queen  from  the  diffi- 
culties that  surrounded  her,  she  was  out  on  the 
terrace-walk,  listening  to  the  old  story. 

So  the  white  queen  was  conquered :  though 
perhaps  the  defeat  was,  as  Sebastian  had  said, 
as  sweet  as  a  victory  would  have  been ;  for  when 
she  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  it  was  as  the 
affianced  wife  of  Sebastian  Long.  In  this  way  the 
game  of  chess  was  forgotten ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  housemaid,  who  had  been  much  annoyed 
all  the  previous  day  by  the  untidy  appearance  the 
pieces  presented,  took  upon  herself  to  return  them 
to  their  box,  and  thus  all  chance  of  redeeming  her 
fortunes  was  taken  away  from  Heather. 

s.s. — xii.  T 
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"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  said,  when  she  discovered 
what  had  occurred  ;  "  for  it  is  a  sort  of  satisfaction, 
after  all,  to  know  that  I  gave  up  the  game — that  I 
was  not  beaten." 

"Were  you  not?"  said  Sebastian  —  and  there 
was  a  smile  in  his  dark  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  that ;  but  perhaps,"  he  added,  "  I 
was  the  right  adversary." 

And  then  Heather,  with  a  blush  on  her  cheeks 
and  a  soft  light  in  her  eyes  that  transformed  her 
from  a  somewhat  plain  girl  into  a  beautiful  woman 
—beautiful,  at  least,  in  Sebastian's  eyes  —  crept 
into  his  arms,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder ; 
and  for  the  time  being  they  two  had  reached  that 
"kingdom  fair  and  wide," — that  kingdom  wherein 
lovers  stand  alone,  seeing  no  footprints  around  of 
those  who  have  trodden  it  before  them,  hearing  no 
echo  of  the  cries  of  those  who  have  lived  to  descend 
the  mountain  from  which  they  gained  their  view  of 
the  promised  land. 

As  he  left  the  house  that  night,  and  was  making 
his  way  across  the  garden  towards  his  own  home, 
Sebastian  was  startled  by  Nenuphar's  suddenly 
appearing  before  him. 

She  looked  whiter  and  more  lovely  even  than 
usual,  was  his  first  thought ;  the  second,  that  it 
always  seemed  to  be  by  moonlight  that  they 
met. 

He  was  going  to  pass  her  with  a  simple  "  Good 
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night/'  knowing  her  fondness  for  solitary  moon- 
light strolls,  when  she  stopped  and  held  out  her 
hand  as  though  to  arrest  his  steps. 

"Mr  Long." 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  questioned,  stopping  also. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  more  impulsively  than  he 
had  ever  heard  her  speak,  —  "what  is  it  that  I 
want  to  make  me  liked?  Liked  as  Heather  is,  for 
instance.  No,  you  need  not  fear  to  pain  me  by 
telling  me  the  truth,"  she  went  on,  seeing  that 
Sebastian  hesitated.  "  I  am  not  afraid,  for  I  really 
want  to  know.  I  asked  Heather,  who  is  fond  of 
me,  you  know,  and  she  says  I  need  nothing, — that 
she  would  not  have  me  changed,  if  she  could.  Then 
I  asked  "my  father,  and  he — well,  you  know  him 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  guess  what  he  said. 
Please  do  not  think  me  vain  for  repeating  it :  That 
I  was  beautiful,  and  that  a  woman  should  require 
nothing  else;  but  /  am  not  satisfied.  So  now 
I  come  to  you ;  tell  me,  what  is  it  other  women 
have,  that  I  have  not?" 

Then  she  looked  up  at  Sebastian  with  those 
wonderful  blue  eyes,  which  used  to  be  so  cold  and 
unmoved,  but  in  whose  depths  he  fancied  there 
was  a  something  of  softness,  which  for  the  moment 
made  them  look  almost  tender — or  was  it  only  a 
combination  of  moonlight  and  shadow  on  a  lovely 
face? 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  repeated  ;  "  tell  me." 
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And  Sebastian  looked  down  at  her,  and  said 
quietly  "Love." 

"  Given  or  received  ?  "  she  questioned ;  but  she 
spoke  so  low  that  it  was  more  like  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  than  the  utterance  of  a  human  voice. 

"  There  you  puzzle  me,"  he  answered,  "and  I 
do  not  exactly  know  how  to  answer  you, — for  love 
begets  love,  and  she  who  gives  most,  receives  most." 

"But  how  am  I  to  gain  it?" 

"  Give  your  own  freely  to  those  about  you  ;  do 
not  try  to  stand  apart  from  the  world — not  even 
above  it  —  but  mingle  freely  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  you  will  find  one  day,  when  you  least  ex- 
pect it,  that  you  have  won  that  for  which  you 
are  seeking." 

"  And  when  one  has  gained  it,"  she  queried,  "  is 
it  rest,  is  it  happiness  ?  " 

"When  you  have  felt  its  power,  you  will  not 
doubt  its  happiness,"  said  Sebastian,  confidently, — 
Heather's  soft  kisses  returning  to  his  remembrance 
as  he  spoke.  "  It  is  the  only  foretaste  of  heaven 
that  is  granted  us  here ;  and  it  is  granted,  I  be- 
lieve, to  make  us  long  more  than  ever  for  that 
place  where  there  is  no  death,  no  parting  to  separ- 
ate us  from  our  beloved  ones,"  replied  Sebastian, 
reverently. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Nenuphar,  slowly.  "  So  you 
think  that  to  love  some  one  is  all  I  need.  But  sup- 
posing that  I  learnt  this  love,  and  that  then 
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"Well?" 

"  That  then  the  one  I  loved  did  not  return  it  ?  " 

"Even  then,"  said  Sebastian,  gently,  "even  at 
such  terrible  cost,  I  should  think  the  lesson  well 
learnt.  For  we  should  always  try  and  remember, 
hard  though  it  seems  at  times  to  believe  it,  that  we 
gain  more  from  what  we  give  than  from  what  we 
receive." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Nenuphar,  suddenly  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  looking  up  into  his 
face ;  "  then  you  think  that  it  is  only  love  that  is 
required  to  make  me  more — what  shall  I  say — 
human  ?  " 

And  the  shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  her  face. 

Sebastian  did  not  reply. 

"  Good  night/'  at  length  she  said. 

He  took  the  hand  she  held  out,  and  without 
another  word  tunied  homewards,  his  thoughts 
suddenly  reverting  from  this  strange  conversation 
to  where  they  had  been  before  Nenuphar's  appear- 
ance— namely,  to  Heather,  and  her  tender  eyes  and 
loving  words. 

AUGUST. 

One  more  month  has  come  and  gone ;  the  sum- 
mer, such  a  lovely  summer  as  it  has  been,  is  nearly 
over ;  and  now  John  Clermont,  following  a  study 
which  has  always  been  particularly  interesting  to 
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him,  can  note  the  change  that  has  come  over  those 
about  him  in  the  last  three  months. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  much  a  change 
as  a  gradual  development — a  gradual  development 
of  character  wrought  by  love,  the  great  motive  power 
for  good  or  evil ;  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  sun- 
shine during  these  long,  hot  months  has  brought  to 
perfection  many  bright,  delicate  flowers,  but  has 
also  caused  to  droop  and  wither  away  their  slighter, 
frailer  sisters,  that  could  not  bear  the  piercing  heat 
of  its  rays. 

No  one  would  ever  call  Heather  plain  now. 
Indeed,  sometimes  Sebastian,  looking  from  her  to 
Nenuphar,  finds  himself  wondering  how  he  could 
ever  have  compared  the  two  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former.  Even  Mr  Clermont  himself,  pon- 
dering over  this  and  that,  and  striving  as  he  had 
striven  for  so  many  years  to  forget  that  his  fellow- 
beings  were  anything  else  than  a  curious  study 
for  those  who,  by  reason  of  some  inward  bitterness 
of  spirit,  had  determined  to  slip  aside  and  let  the 
world  go  by, — not  joining  in  its  revels,  nor  yet 
sorrowing  with  its  griefs,  but  becoming,  as  he  had 
fancied  he  had  become,  a  looker-on — one  who  could 
amuse  himself  by  laughing  at  the  slips  and  falls  of 
those  who  passed  him  by,  and  never  heed  the  cries 
of  distress  from  those  who  needed  help, — even  he, 
watching  Heather's  eyes  as  they  rested  on  Sebas- 
tian's face,  would  half  wonder  whether  he  had  gone 
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quite  the  right  way  to  work  to  forget  the  grief  that 
had  so  bowed  him  down  ;  whether,  if  he  had  mingled 
more  with  those  around  him,  and  had  not  tried  so 
long  to  stand  above  them,  he  would  not  perhaps 
have  hushed  his  grief  to  a  gentler  sleep. 

And  when  thus  perplexed,  a  glance  at  Nenuphar 
would  cause  his  conscience  to  prick  him  afresh. 
The  study  that  had  interested  him  so  long  was 
almost  completed  now.  He  knew  it ;  the  human 
soul  he  had  so  often  laughed  at  her  for  lacking, 
was  coming  to  her  at  last  —  coming  slowly  and 
surely,  and  bringing  with  it  grief  immeasurable, 
such  as  only  those  quiet  self-contained  natures 
can  feel. 

Sometimes  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  saw  her 
watching  Sebastian  and  Heather  as  they  walked 
together  in  the  garden,  he  would  see  come  into 
her  wide  blue  eyes  an  expression  of  such  intense 
and  bitter  pain,  that,  startled  and  horrified,  he 
would  turn  away.  At  such  moments  he  would 
seem  to  hear  his  dead  wife's  voice ;  his  dead 
wife's  figure  would  rise  before  him,  pleading  by 
her  motherhood  for  the  motherless  girl — reproach- 
ing him  for  the  years  of  selfishness  that  were 
now  bearing  such  bitter  fruit.  Then  Mr  Clermont 
would  answer  the  accusing  voice  by  saying  that, 
after  all,  he  could  not  attach  any  blame  to  himself. 
He  had  acted  most  generously  by  her,  and  so  the 
world  must  acknowledge. 
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He  had  saved  her  from  certain  death  as  a  child — 
he  had  brought  her  up  in  his  own  home — he  had 
denied  her  nothing ;  and  now,  was  he  to  blame 
himself  because  the  girl,  when  she  was  grown  up, 
had  chosen  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  who  had  no 
thought  for  her? 

It  was  nonsense  —  so  he  argued ;  but,  all  the 
same,  the  voice  would  make  itself  heard  at  times. 
He  had  left  her  alone  :  he  had  not,  indeed,  biassed 
her  for  evil ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  mind  has  to  be 
strongly  biassed  for  good,  not  left  to  find  its  own 
way  out  of  the  evil  that  surrounds  it. 

So  poor  Nenuphar — for  surely  she  needs  pity 
now,  if  she  never  needed  it  before — had  grown  up 
quietly  and  calmly,  with  never  a  quicker  pulse-beat 
than  was  strictly  healthy  ;  never  a  flush  of  pleasure 
at  any  one's  appearance ;  never  a  feeling  of  pain 
at  any  one's  departure :  just  living,  that  was  all, 
calmly  and  evenly  from  day  to  day,  hearing  from 
John  Glermont,  or  rather  seeing  from  his  manner 
to  her,  that  there  was  something  about  her  differ- 
ent to  all  other  women  ;  until  at  last,  so  firmly  did 
she  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  she  was  dif- 
ferent to  those  around  her,  that  she  began  in  a 
manner  to  feel  that  she  ought  to  act  up  to  the 
character  assigned  to  her.  All  this  till  that  June 
evening  when  she  first  saw  Sebastian  Long's  face, 
and  Sebastian's  shadow  fell  across  her.  Then,  into 
her  tranquil  mind  was  borne  a  feeling  that  there 
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was  something  greater  to  be  got  out  of  life  than 
the  mere  pleasure  of  living  from  day  to  day,  and 
also  the  knowledge  that  there  was  something 
essential  to  a  perfect  woman  wanting  in  her ;  and 
whatever  it  was,  she  felt  that  it  was  making  her, 
despite  her  beauty,  less  pleasant  in  Sebastian's 
eyes  than  Heather. 

So  she  asked  him  that  question  in  the  moonlit 
garden,  and  from  his  own  lips  she  had  the  answer ; 
and  then  she  saw  him  go  away  into  the  light  of 
Heather's  smiles,  leaving  her — having  learnt  her 
lesson,  although  as  yet  she  was  scarcely  aware  of 
the  fact — to  struggle  with  the  knowledge,  and  to 
conquer  the  grief  that  it  brought  with  it,  as  best 
she  might,  all  alone. 

Even  now  she  did  not  give  the  sorrow  that 
possessed  her  a  name ;  or  rather,  she  did  not 
know  that,  like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  when 
first  they  begin  to  grow,  love  must  have  some- 
thing near  at  hand  round  which  to  twine ;  and 
failing  a  right  support,  it  will  seek  about,  and 
cling  to  whatever  is  nearest — and  always  sup- 
posing that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  near,  that 
it  will  fail  and  die  for  want  of  support. 

"  The  fine  weather  is  going,  Nenuphar.  Do  you 
see  those  black  clouds  on  the  horizon  ?  They 
mean  rain,  I  am  sure,"  said  Heather,  laying  a 
caressing  hand  on  her  friend's  shoulder ;  "  but 
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we  ought  not  to  grumble — we  have  had  a  lovely 
summer." 

"  It  makes  it  all  the  sadder  to  think  that  it  is 
coming  to  an  end.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea.  The 
winter  always  seems  so  terribly  long." 

"  I  enjoy  it,"  said  Heather.  "  Of  course  I  like 
these  long  cloudless  days  we  have  had  lately  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  I  think  it  would  be  very  dull  and 
monotonous  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  storms 
— if  it  were  always  sunshiny." 

"That  is  just  what  Sebastian  told  me,"  said 
Nenuphar,  dreamily. 

"  Did  he  ? "  and  Heather  blushed  a  soft,  rosy 
red.  "  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  Just  in  the 
same  way  that  life  would  be  dull,  I  fear,  if  it 
were  not  for  its  storms,  which  come  at  intervals. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  capable  of  enjoying  unin- 
terrupted sunshine  at  present." 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  so  strong  !  "  sighed  Nenuphar. 
"  I  cannot  bear  storms."  And  she  raised  her  eyes, 
in  which  that  shadow  of  pain  had  now  become 
habitual  to  Heather's  face. 

"  Cannot  you  ? "  said  Heather,  simply.  "  I 
should  have  thought  you  were  so  calm,  and  so 
far  above  all  the  rest  of  us,  that  storms  would 
scarcely  have  had  the  power  to  disturb  you. 
Now — I  am  different.  I  feel  things  dreadfully." 

Nenuphar  half  smiled  at  the  energy  in  her 
friend's  voice. 
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"  Do*  you  ?  I  think  I  envy  you  then ;  for  per- 
haps it  is  that  which  makes  you  so  lovable." 

"  Lovable  ?  Scarcely  that ;  for  until  Sebastian 
came,  I  do  not  think  any  one  ever  cared  for  me, 
but  his  love  seems  to  have  changed  me  altogether. 
I  seem  now  to  carry  my  summer  about  with  me  ; 
perhaps  that  is  what  makes  me  so  careless  about 
the  real  summer's  departure." 

Into  Nenuphar's  eyes  again  came  a  look  almost 
of  envy. 

"  And  you  are  really  quite,  quite  happy  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed  I  am,"  Heather  replied,  and  then 
turned  away  at  the  sound  of  Sebastian's  voice  call- 
ing her  name. 

"What  is  it,"  cried  Nenuphar,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  looking  towards  the  place 
where  the  sun  was  setting,  amidst  red  angry  clouds 
— "  oh,  what  is  it  I  need  ?  He  says  that  it  is  love 
— love  given,  he  thinks  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  I  will 
discover  it  before  I  die." 

She  had  spoken  impetuously ;  but  the  momentary 
energy  died  away  immediately,  and  the  quiet  apa- 
thetic look  habitual  to  her  stole  over  her  features, 
and  she  was  outwardly  calm  at  least  as  she  also 
made  her  way  back  into  the  house. 

Night, — not  a  soft,  balmy,  moonlit  June  night, 
like  that  first  one  on  which  Sebastian  came,  and 
cast  his  shadow  across  Nenuphar's  white  dress — 
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but  dark  and  stormy,  with  black  clouds  scudding 
across  the  sky  before  a  westerly  wind,  which  caused 
every  now  and  then  little  rifts  and  chasms  in  their 
blackness,  through  which  a  watery  moon  appeared. 

A  night,  when  any  one  who  had  a  roof  under 
whose  safe  shelter  he  could  rest,  would  seek  it, 
and  leave  the  outside  world  to  those  to  whom  a 
home  had  been  denied. 

But  there  is  some  one  apparently  who  thinks 
differently :  some  one  who  prefers  being  out  of 
doors,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
to  the  comfort  of  a  sheltered  room,  where  two 
lovers  are  playing  a  game  of  chess ;  a  careless 
game,  in  which  no  move  has  taken  place  on  either 
side  for  the  last  half  hour — and  where  an  old 
man  sits  alternately  reading  and  dozing  in  the 
lamp-light. 

"  Heather,  where  is  Nenuphar  ?  "  Mr  Clermont 
rouses  himself  at  length  to  ask. 

"  I  do  not  know,  father.  I  think  she  must  have 
gone  to  bed." 

But  no.  Out  in  the  garden,  without  even  a 
shawl  over  her  white  dress,  is  Nenuphar,  pacing 
up  and  down,  heedless  of  cold  and  rheumatism, 
in  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  the  gate,  through 
which  the  road  runs  to  Sebastian's  house. 

In  the  centre  of  the  path  is  a  fountain ;  and  as 
its  waters  rise  up  into  the  air,  the  westerly  breeze, 
which  though  strong  is  not  cold,  plays  with  them, 
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and  tosses  them  about,  causing  them  to  spread  them- 
selves out,  and  fall  in  a  silver  shower  around. 

Presently  down  the  path  from  Wykeham  Manor 
comes  the  tall  dark  figure  of  a  man — a  man  who,  as 
lie  nears  the  gate  that  separates  Heather's  home 
from  his  own,  starts,  and  looks  in  some  bewilder- 
ment at  the  white  form  before  him. 

"  Nenuphar  ?  "  he  cries,  incredulously.  "  What 
are  you  doing  out  here,  you  foolish  girl  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking,"  she  replies,  lifting  her  eyes 
quietly  to  his. 

"  You  should  think  indoors  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
And  what,  if  I  may  ask,  were  your  thoughts  about, 
that  they  required  such  a  solitary  spot  to  bring 
them  to  -perfection  in  ? " 

He  had  turned  back  as  he  spoke,  as  she  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  stand  still,  and  walked  down 
the  path  by  her  side,  until  they  stood  close  to 
the  fountain — almost,  indeed,  within  reach  of  its 
waters. 

"  Take  care — you  will  get  wet,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
go  on ; "  and  he  himself  stood  still,  but  she  con- 
tinued her  walk  two  or  three  steps  further,  and 
then  looked  back  to  see  if  he  were  following. 

Seeing  he  was  not,  she  also  stood  still ;  and  for 
a  minute  they  both  remained  motionless,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  fountain,  with  the  spray  falling 
softly  between  them — for  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
tempest. 
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And  as  they  thus  stood,  all  Sebastian's  old  feel- 
ing of  fear  and  dislike  of  the  girl  returned  upon 
him,  and  almost  with  a  shudder  he  turned  intend- 
ing to  leave  her,  without  breaking  the  silence  by 
so  much  as  one  word,  but  some  spell  seemed  laid 
upon  him  which  prevented  his  moving.  Then  it 
was  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  came  softly  and  gently 
over  to  where  he  stood. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
marble  basin  of  the  fountain,  and  leaning  slightly 
forward,  "  that  I  am  unlike  every  one  else  ;  that  I 
have  no  heart,  or  that  if  I  have  one  it  is  different 
to  those  of  other  women :  you  yourself  have  told 
me  so,  so  also  has  Mr  Clermont."  She  had  of 
late  rather  avoided  giving  him  the  title  of  father. 
"  Other  men  have  told  me  so,  and  I  have  believed 
them,  and  yet  been  satisfied  with  myself;  but  now, 
Sebastian,"  taking  a  step  towards  him,  and  looking 
up  steadily  into  his  face — "  now  I  have  determined, 
whatever  happens,  to  cross  the  boundary-line  that 
separates  me  from  those  around ;  and  I  have  a 
fancy,  a  belief — call  it  what  you  will — that  if  you 
were  to  kiss  me  once,  I  should  wake  up  to  a  new 
life, — should  break  the  spell,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
has  overshadowed  me  from  childhood,  and  become 
like  other  women." 

Her  voice  never  faltered  once  as  she  made  her 
strange  request :  and  it  did  not  sound  in  Sebas- 
tian's ears,  at  least,  that  of  some  sweet  siren  lur- 
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ing  him  away  from  his  true  love,  but  rather,  so  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  of  a  fair  statue,  which  had  been 
endowed  with  life  and  motion  and  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  womanhood,  but  who  had  at  length 
discovered  that  the  human  soul  with  all  its  capa- 
bilities of  joy  and  sorrow  had  been  denied  her,  and 
for  that  human  soul  was  pleading. 

For  a  minute  after  she  had  spoken  all  was  dark 
overhead ;  then  through  a  rent  in  the  clouds  the 
moon  appeared,  and  shed  a  soft  light  on  the  girl's 
white  figure,  and  on  Sebastian's  dark,  earnest  face, 
as  he  gazed  at  his  companion,  half  in  surprise  and 
half  in  pity.  Between  them  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain ceaselessly  rose  and  fell,  causing  Nenuphar,  as 
seen  through  the  silvery  veil  of  spray,  to  appear 
more  lovely  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

She  moved  a  step  forward,  heedless  of  the  shower 
around,  which  penetrated  her  thin  dress,  and  even 
rested  in  bright,  glittering  drops  on  her  golden  hair, 
and  waited. 

Waited  in  silence.  Not  one  word  to  break  the 
intense  stillness ;  not  one  word  of  self-justification, 
of  pleading  for  pardon  ;  and  Sebastian,  looking  down 
at  the  quiet  eyes  and  lightly-clasped  hands,  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but  stooped  and  kissed  her  once — 
still  in  utter  silence — then  turned  to  go. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  leave  her  side,  there 
rang  through  the  night  air  one  sharp,  bitter  cry — 
the  cry  of  a  breaking  heart ;  and  before  the  word 
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"Heather"  could  pass  his  lips,  he  saw  her  standing 
beside  them. 

Such  a  world  of  grief  and  horror  in  her  eyes  as 
she  stood  thus,  and  looked  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

And  thus  they  all  three  remained  for  a  moment. 
Nenuphar,  her  head  bowed  on  her  hands  that  rested 
on  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  and  Sebastian  and 
Heather  gazing  upon  each  other,  wondering  who 
would  speak  first,  and  what  the  first  words  would 
be. 

But  after  all,  it  was  Nenuphar  who  broke  the 
silence.  Lifting  her  head  and  looking  at  Heather, 
and  speaking  as  though  she  were  repeating  some 
lesson  learnt  by  heart :  "It  was  all  my  fault, 
Heather,"  she  said ;  "  you  must  not  blame  him  in 
the  least — not  even  in  your  thoughts,  Heather," 
she  cried,  going  over  to  the  girl's  side,  and  touch- 
ing her  hand.  "  You  must  believe  me,  however 
hard  it  may  be ;  I  have  never  told  you  a  lie  in  all 
my  life — have  I?  Well,  on  the  strength  of  that, 
believe  me  now,  and  do  as  I  bid  you.  Ask  Sebas- 
tian to  tell  you  everything,  and  when  he  has  done 
so,  believe  him  implicitly,  and  try  to  forgive  me, 
will  you?  Promise  me  that  you  will." 

"Yes,"  said  Heather,  speaking  slowly,  and  as  if 
she  were  not  quite  awake  ;  "  I  will  try.  But  oh  ! 
what  are  you,  who  are  you,  that  you  could  do  such 
a  thing  ?  " 
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"  What  am  I  ?  I  am  only  Nenuphar,  you  know," 
said  the  other  sadly ;  then  before  Heather  could 
speak  again,  she  turned  towards  Sebastian.  "  You 
must  not  try  to  shield  me"  she  said,  half  plead- 
ingly; "tell  her  everything." 

Sebastian  did  not  answer.  What  was  this  girl, 
with  her  strange  wild  fancies,  to  him,  compared 
with  Heather's  shattered  love  and  trust?  So  he 
looked  away  from  her  white  face — away  from  her 
eyes,  into  which  had  passed  at  length  a  woman's 
loving,  grieving  soul — to  the  slight  figure  beyond. 

"  Heather,"  he  cried,  stretching  out  his  arms  to- 
wards her,  "you  have  loved  me,  have  you  not? 
Cannot  you  trust  me  a  little?"  And  Heather 
after  one  second's  hesitation,  in  which  she  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  a  future  might  be,  from  which 
both  love  and  faith  had  been  swept  away,  moved 
closer  to  him — into  the  shelter  of  his  outstretched 
arms. 

"  I  trust  you,  Sebastian,"  was  all  she  said.  "  Yes, 
I  trust  you  implicitly." 

"  Then  you  must  prove  it,  dear,  for  I  will  not  teU 
you  anything  until  to-morrow.  You  really  must 
not  stay  here  any  longer,"  Sebastian  said,  kissing 
her.  "  What  made  you  come  out  this  chilly  night  ? ' 

"  I  thought  I  should  like  one  turn  before  going 
to  bed ; — one  turn  in  this  garden  that  always  speaks 
to  me  of  you,"  she  replied,  low  and  tenderly. 

"  Well,  good  night  again,  for  there  is  the  rain :  I 
s.s. — xn.  u 
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knew  it  must  come  soon.  And  to-morrow  I  will  tell 
you  everything  ;  till  then,  farewell ! " 

Then  as  she  turned  in  silence  to  go  back  to  the 
house,  he  drew  her  towards  him  again,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Once  more,  Heather,  let  me  tell  you  that  if 
yon  had  not  trusted  me, — if  you  had  refused  to 
hear  me,  and  had  left  me — as  I  at  first  feared  you 
might,  without  giving  me  a  chance  of  explaining 
myself, — ah,"  he  broke  off  abruptly,  "  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  what  my  life  might  have  been ! " 

"  But  I  love  you,  you  see,"  said  Heather,  simply. 

And  neither  of  them,  as  they  stood  thus,  looking 
in  each  other's  eyes,  and  reading  there  the  happiness 
that  was  so  surely  in  store  for  them,  had  one  thought 
for  the  girl  who  had  for  a  moment  come  between 
them,  and  who  had  then  crept  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, alone  with  her  sorrow. 

Heedless  of  the  rain  that  was  now  falling  heavily, 
Sebastian  stood  and  watched  Heather's  retreating 
form ;  then  he  too  turned  to  make  his  way  to  his 
own  home,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder 
sounded  overhead, — the  summer  was  indeed  over  ! 

The  morning  dawned  dark  and  unpromising ; 
and  what  with  the  war  of  elements  without,  and 
the  remembrance  of  last  night's  work  within,  it  was 
with  something  of  a  heavy  heart  that  Heather  made 
her  appearance. 

"  Where  is  Nenuphar  ?  "  her  father  questioned. 
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But  Heather  had  not  been  into  her  friend's  room, 
and  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  her ;  very  likely 
she  was  not  up.  "  You  know,  father,  how  she  dis- 
likes a  dreary  day." 

Afterwards,  when  Heather  went  up-stairs  to  look 
for  her,  she  found  the  room  deserted. 

"  Surely  she  has  not  gone  out  in  all  this  rain ! 
What  can  she  be  thinking  of?" 

But  on  closer  examination  she  saw  that  the  bed 
had  not  been  slept  in. 

And  at  that  sight  a  foreboding  of  evil  crept  into 
Heather's  heart,  that  she  hastened  down-stairs  to 
confide  to  her  father. 

"Father,  you  do  not  think  it  possible,  do  you, 
that  Nenuphar  has  run  away  ? "  she  said,  after  re- 
lating what  she  had  seen. 

"  Eun  away,  child  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Only,  father,"  said  Heather,  brushing  the  tears 
out  of  her  eyes,  "we  had  a  quarrel  last  night — 
Nenuphar  and  I, — do  not  ask  me  what  it  was  about, 
for  indeed  I  could  not  tell  you ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  her  since.  Perhaps  she  has  gone  away  to  try 
and  find  a  new  home  ! " 

"  Nonsense,  child  1  where  would  she  go  to  ?  " 

But  despite  his  decided  tones,  John  Clermont 
half  doubted  his  own  words ;  for  he  seemed  to  see 
before  him  the  eyes  which  had  haunted  him  so  of 
late,  because  of  the  shadow  of  pain  that  had  crept 
into  them,  and  troubled  their  calm  depths.  Far 
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and  wide  they  hunted  for  any  trace  of  the  lost 
girl,  but  nothing  could  be  heard  of  her. 

Towards  noon  down  came  Sebastian  to  aid  in  the 
search :  and  he  and  Mr  Clermont,  both  somewhat 
remorseful,  though  for  such  different  reasons,  started 
off  afresh  through  the  steadily  pouring  rain,  leav- 
ing anxious,  miserable  Heather  behind  them. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  the  two  men  at  length 
found  themselves  down  by  the  lake  where  the 
water-lilies  grew ;  and  then  John's  cheek  became 
suddenly  white,  and  even  Sebastian's  bronzed  com- 
plexion paled ;  for  amongst  the  broad  green  leaves 
and  white  blossoms  that  covered  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  was  something  else  that  lay  there  almost  as 
still  and  white — Nenuphar  1 

The  boat  that  was  always  chained  at  the  entrance 
into  the  boat-house  had  been  loosed  from  its  moor- 
ings, and  had  drifted  out  a  little  way  from  land. 
It  may  have  been  that,  having  loosed  it,  she  had 
attempted  to  step  into  it,  and  had  slipped  and  fallen 
in  the  darkness.  Any  sadder,  more  terrible  fate, 
they  put  away  from  their  thoughts  as  they  lifted 
her  out  of  the  waters  that  had  been  her  cradle  as 
a  child,  and  had  now  become  her  grave. 

The  lilies  looked  just  as  calm  and  peaceful  as 
they  did  that  summer  morning  long  ago.  They 
did  not  droop  or  fade  because  their  sister — their 
namesake  —  had  found  her  death  amongst  them; 
only  the  reeds  and  rushes  that  grew  by  the  edge 
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seemed  to  murmur  to  each  other  sorrowfully  of  the 
sad  fate  that  had  befallen  the  lily  who  had  gone 
away  out  of  their  sight,  and  had  only  returned 
to  die. 

This  was  Nenuphar's  requiem.  This,  and  Hea- 
ther's soft  words  of  pity  over  Sebastian's  recital  of 
the  events  of  the  night  before.  Heather,  who,  sure 
of  the  love  she  had  won,  was  able  to  afford  love  to 
the  memory  of  the  girl  who  had  lived  such  a  calm, 
self-contained,  only  half-comprehended  life  amongst 
them  for  so  long,  and  had  then  passed  away  in  such 
a  terrible  storm. 

"  After  all,"  said  John  Clermont,  returning  once 
more  to  his  dreams  and  fancies  of  the  girl  whom, 
if  he  had  not  exactly  loved,  he  had  at  any  rate 
admired,  and  in  whose  life  and  future  he  had  grown 
to  take  an  interest, — "after  all,  she  was  nothing 
but  a  flower;  a  beautiful  one,  I  grant  you — still 
nothing  but  a  flower!" 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Sebastian,  gently,  remember- 
ing, as  he  spoke,  the  sorrowful  eyes  that  had  looked 
into  his  that  dark  stormy  night, — "pardon  me — 
but  I  think  she  was  a  woman  before  she  died ! " 


WHIST  AT  OUR  CLUB. 

[MAOA.    MAY  1877.] 

AT  our  club,  which  is  a  most  respectable  club,  a 
good  deal  of  whist  has  been  played  during  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  time  was  when  men 
used  to  meet  together  o'  nights  for  the  sake  of 
cards  and  gambling.  It  was  thus  that  Fox  and  his 
friends  used  to — I  was  going  to  say  amuse  them- 
selves, but  I  fear  that  with  them  the  diversion  went 
beyond  amusement.  But  with  us  at  our  club  there 
is  nothing  of  that  kind.  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  mostly  well  stricken  in  years,  who, 
having  not  much  else  to  do  with  their  afternoons, 
meet  together  and  kill  the  hours  between  lunch 
and  dinner.  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  find 
a  wiser  expedient  for  relieving  the  tedium  of  their 
latter  years.  I  have  said  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  afternoons.  I  doubt  whether  many 
of  them  have  much  to  do  with  their  mornings. 
Breakfast,  the  newspaper,  perhaps  a  letter  or  two, 
with  a  little  reading,  carry  them  on  to  lunch  and 
their  glass  of  sherry.  After  that  there  may  be  a 
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little  walking,  or  perhaps  some  gentle  exercise  on 
an  easy  cob,  a  slight  flutter  of  impatience,  and  then 
at  length  the  hour  of  delight  has  come.  Between 
three  and  four  the  party  is  assembled,  and  the 
delight  is  reached  which,  for  us,  makes  easy  the 
passage  to  the  grave. 

Every  one  knows  how  Talleyrand,  the  reputed 
father  of  all  modern  French  good  sayings,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remarked  that  he  who  did  not  learn 
to  play  cards  was  preparing  for  himself  a  melan- 
choly old  age.  In  looking  round  at  these  bald, 
grey,  wrinkled,  and  somewhat  infirm  companions  of 
mine,  who  are  gentlemen,  and  have,  some  of  them, 
done  something  in  the  world,  I  am  often  disposed 
to  declare  to  myself  that  whoever  said  that  saying 
spoke  the  truth.  If  we  were  not  playing  whist, 
what  should  we  be  doing  ?  There  comes  a  time  of 
life  when  the  work  of  life  naturally  ceases.  The 
judge  becomes  deaf  and  resigns.  The  active  civil 
servant  is  active  no  longer,  and  either  takes  a  pen- 
sion, or  escapes  early  from  his  desk.  The  lawyer 
has  made  his  fortune,  or  is  forced  to  give  way  to 
newer  men.  The  capacity  for  twelve  hours  of 
labour  is  at  any  rate  gone.  Books  cannot  be  read 
for  ever.  If  the  mind  would  stand  it, — which  it 
will  not, — the  eyes  would  fail.  Cricket,  rowing, 
deer-stalking,  even  hunting  and  shooting,  are  all 
gone.  The  women  will  not  let  you  make  love  to 
them, — unless  you  are  rich  and  a  bachelor,  and 
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then  the  love-making  is  soon  over.  What  else 
should  an  old  gentleman  do?  If  he  can  say  his 
prayers  all  the  time,  or  give  himself  up  to  continued 
meditation  and  the  "  labelling  of  his  thoughts  " — 
if  he  can  dream  Platonic  Utopias,  or  theorise  in 
his  arm-chair  on  that  still  undiscovered  "greatest 
good," — then  he  may  sink  down  quietly  without 
the  assistance  of  a  card-table.  To  some,  but  only 
to  a  few,  can  it  be  given  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
a  faineant  existence  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
dignity  of  a  parliamentary  bench.  If  you  can  be- 
come a  legislator,  you  may  get  through  your  hours, 
uneasily  indeed,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  self- 
importance.  But  if  none  of  these  things  suffice  for 
you  or  be  open  to  you,  it  will  be  well  for  you  when 
you  are  old  that  you  shall  know  something  of  the 
rules  of  whist  and  belong  to  such  a  club  as  ours. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  among  us  much  pro- 
pensity to  gambling.  Some  have,  indeed,  a  keen 
eye  to  their  money ;  but  they  look  rather  to  hold- 
ing themselves  harmless,  and  having  their  amuse- 
ment for  nothing,  than  to  the  making  of  any  profit. 
One  or  two  are  perhaps  buoyed  up  with  the  hope 
that  the  day  may  come  when  they  shall  make 
something,  though  the  day  never  seems  to  come. 
Some  are  manifestly  indifferent,  taking  and  paying 
their  shillings  without  a  feeling.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  get  so  much  amusement  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeding as  it  ought  to  give.  We  have  one  old 
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gentleman  who  evidently  likes  to  pay.  The  glory 
of  making  a  trick  is  all  the  world  to  him;  but 
though  he  has  played  cards  for  many  years,  he 
never  seems  quite  to  have  reconciled  himself  to  the 
idea  of  taking  money  out  of  another  man's  pocket. 

We  play  shilling  points.  Any  member  of  the 
club  who  comes  into  that  room  can  join  any  table 
which  is  not  yet  full  at  shilling  points.  And,  as  a 
rule,  this  modest  limit -is  preserved.  If,  now  and 
again,  two  gentlemen  choose  to  bet  a  sovereign,  no 
complaint  is  made.  The  habit  is  distasteful  to  the 
majority ;  but  a  club  is  a  club,  and  men  like  to  feel 
themselves  free.  As  long  as  the  rules  of  the  club 
are  not  broken,  the  copartners  at  the  table  cannot 
complain.  In  this  way  occasionally  a  little  excite- 
ment is  added ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  life, 
the  spirit,  the  noise,  the  evident  vivacity,  and  the 
generally  happy  disposition  of  the  room,  depend 
upon  the  gambling.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  no 
content ;  for  I  know  no  one  who  wins  and  no  one 
who  loses.  In  spite  of  these  sovereign  bets,  which 
perhaps  are  becoming  a  little  more  frequent  than 
they  used  to  be,  I  do  not  think  that  in  our  club 
anybody  is  ever  injured  in  the  way  of  money. 
They  can  afford  to  pay  the  stakes  they  lose,  and 
are  none  the  better  for  what  they  win.  It  is  not 
thence  that  the  excitement  comes.  And  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 

Excitement  is  a  great  step  towards  happiness, 
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particularly  to  those  who  are  over  sixty.  Cicero 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  orator  Antony  an 
opinion  which  certainly  was  not  his  own.  He 
makes  Antony  say  that  leisure,  —  the  doing  of 
nothing,  —  is  the  sweetest  resource  of  old  age. 
Old  men  have  often  said  so ;  but  foxes  also  have 
often  said  that  grapes  were  sour.  Old  men  are  as 
fond  of  activity,  as  much  given  to  excitement,  as 
prone  to  keep  themselves  busy,  and  to  have  what 
we  may  call  a  full  life,  as  their  juniors ;  but  these 
delights  do  not  come  easily  to  them. 

The  failure  in  our  powers,  which  envious  nature 
prepares  for  us,  affects  our  body,  and  perhaps  un- 
fortunately our  minds,  before  it  touches  our  wills. 
The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  would  be  as  full 
of  wise  instances  as  the  justice,  if  he  could  get  any 
one  to  hear  him ;  and  the  justice  would,  but  for 
shame,  be  as  full  of  strange  oaths,  and  as  jealous 
in  honour,  if  not  as  quick  in  quarrel,  as  the  soldier. 
The  old  man  likes  excitement  if  he  can  find  it ;  and 
they  who  frequent  the  next  room  to  the  whist-room 
at  our  club  say  that  we  have  been  successful  in  our 
search.  Voices  could  not  be  so  loud,  contradiction 
so  frequent,  rebukes  so  rife, — there  could  not  be 
such  rising  storms,  nor  then  such  silent  lulls,  un- 
less the  occupation  in  hand  were  one  on  which 
those  occupied  were  very  much  intent.  The  silence 
is  as  notable  as  the  voices, — and  they  are  very 
notable  j  a  dozen  men  could  not  be  so  suddenly 
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and  so  awfully  silent  unless  engaged  on  some- 
thing which  fills  their  very  souls  with  solicitude. 
And  certainly  no  dozen  men  could  make  such  a 
row,  —  gentlemen  too,  old  gentlemen,  respectable 
old  gentlemen,  —  unless  they  were  very  much  in 
earnest. 

I  think  the  charm  in  our  club  comes  from  the 
fact  that  no  one  plays  very  well,  but  that  we  know 
enough  of  the  rules  to  talk  about  them  and  to 
think  that  we  play  in  accordance  with  them.  All 
the  recognised  treatises  on  the  games  are  in  the 
room.  We  have  taken  great  care  on  that  point; 
and  our  allusions  to  Clay,  Cavendish,  and  the 
great  professors,  are  so  frequent  as  to  make 
an  unaccustomed  bystander  suppose  that  not  one 
of  us  is  ignorant  of  any  one  enunciated  law. 
But  the  knowledge  of  laws  and  the  practice 
of  them  are  different  things,  especially  when  the 
practice  has  to  be  instantaneous,  and  when  its 
efficacy  depends  on  the  memory  of  all  that  has 
gone  before.  Now  I  find  that  at  our  club  every- 
body remembers  his  own  cards,  or,  at  any  rate, 
those  on  which  he  has  based  his  hopes  of  success, 
while  no  one  remembers  his  partner's  cards.  But 
that  latter  is  the  special  memory  which  his  partner 
expects  from  him.  Therefore  there  is  often  a 
diversity  of  opinion. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  injustice  of  each  is 
never  apparent  to  himself, — the  injustice  of  always 
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demanding  from  another  exactly  that  trouble  which 
the  unjust  player  never  takes  himself.  "Good 

!   I  played  you  the  eight  of  spades  and  you 

trumped  it  with  the  last  trump,  though  you  must 
have  known  that  the  seven  was  the  only  one  left ! " 
Then  the  enraged  speaker  tears  his  hair  and  looks 
around.  Or  perhaps  he  is  of  a  saturnine  nature, — 
more  severe,  but  less  demonstrative.  "Well,  Dr 
Pintale,  if  you  call  that  whist,  I  don't."  Upon 
that  the  severe  one  purses  his  lips  together  and 
is  silent,  intending  to  impress  upon  the  company 
around  a  conviction  that  Dr  Pintale's  capacity  for 
whist  is  of  such  a  nature  that  words  would  be  alto- 
gether thrown  away  upon  him.  Dr  Pintale  for  the 
moment  is  cowed.  There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said 
in  excuse.  No  doubt  he  has  thrown  away  a  trick 
which  a  good  player  would  have  saved.  He  knows 
in  his  own  heart  that  his  dear  friend  Sir  Nicholas 
Bobtail,  the  partner  who  has  just  so  severely  pun- 
ished him,  and  who,  in  any  other  matter,  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  succour  him,  never  re- 
members the  sevens  and  eights  himself.  Sir  Nicho- 
las makes  as  many  blunders  as  anybody  in  the 
club,  but  has  a  sharp  way  of  snarling,  which  often 
saves  him  from  the  criticism  of  his  friends.  Poor 
Dr  Pintale  is  meekness  itself,  till  roused  by  exag- 
gerated injuries,  when  sometimes  he  will  say  a 
word.  "  I  do  call  that  rather  hard,"  continues  Sir 
Nicholas,  turning  to  one  of  his  adversaries.  "  With 
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that  trick  we  should  just  have  been  out,  and  I 
haven't  won  a  rubber  this  afternoon."  Poor  Pin- 
tale  sits  quiet  and  repentant,  but  patting  his  soft 
fat  hands  together  under  the  table  as  the  irritation 
rises  to  his  gentle  heart.  "I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
why  you  did  it,  Dr  Pintale?"  asks  Sir  Nicholas, 
as  though  he  really  wanted  information  on  the 
matter. 

Pintale  would  not  have  minded  it  so  much  had 
he  not  been  called  "  doctor."  The  doctor  and  Sir 
Nicholas  have  been  friends  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
For  all  these  years  they  have  been  "  Bobtail "  and 
"  Pintale  "  to  each  other,  long  before  any  decorative 
letters,  any  D.C.L.  or  K.C.B.,  had  been  appended 
to  their  names.  Either  would  have  been  prepared 
to  write  an  epitaph  for  the  other,  attributing  to 
him  all  the  virtues  which  can  adorn  a  man,  a 
friend,  and  a  Christian.  But  when  you  have 
petted  up  your  penultimate  best  card,  and  have 
succeeded  in  extracting  all  the  trumps  except  that 
happy  remnant  in  your  partner's  hand ;  when  all 
your  manoeuvres  have  been  successful,  and  fortune 
has  sat  square  upon  your  brow ;  when  the  delight- 
ful moment  has  come  for  showing  to  friends  and 
foes  how  complete  has  been  your  strategy, — then 
to  be  crushed  by  the  fatuous  inattention  of  your 
own  ally, — that  is  too  much  for  human  friendship  ! 
It  is  as  though  one's  own  wife  should  turn  against 
one  in  one's  own  profession.  "  I  wonder  why  he 
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did  do  it?"  said  Sir  Nicholas,  turning  round  to 
one  of  the  expectant  bystanders. 

"  I've  seen  you  make  the  same  mistake  yourself 
fifty  times,"  says  the  doctor,  pressed  beyond  his 
bearing. 

" That's  a  mere  tu  quoque"  says  the  K.C.B. 

"  I've  seen  you  do  it  a  hundred  times, — two 
hundred  times,"  rejoins  the  D.C.L.,  very  red  in  the 
face.  Then  the  door  is  opened,  and  somebody 
looks  in  from  the  passages  ;  after  which  the  matter 
is  allowed  to  drop,  the  doctor  having  evidently 
become  a  little  ashamed  of  himself. 

The  wonderful  thing  in  whist  is  this,  —  that 
ignorance  of  any  of  those  intricate  rules  by  which 
the  game  is  governed  is  regarded  as  so  disgraceful 
that  nobody  will  admit  it ;  nor  will  any  one  allow 
that  he  is  wanting  in  that  perfect  and  prolonged 
practice  without  which  no  proficient  in  any  art  can 
bring  his  rules  to  bear  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  wanted  ;  and  yet  players  generally  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  it  supposed  that  they  had 
devoted  to  a  mere  game  of  cards  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  their  intellect  and  their  time  as  to  have 
mastered  these  rules,  and  to  have  familiarised 
themselves  with  the  practice.  Who  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  known  as  a  first-class  billiard- 
player,  and  to  confess  an  intimacy  so  close  with 
pockets,  chalk,  and  ivory  balls  as  to  have  left  him- 
self time  for  no  more  worthy  pursuit  ?  For  to  play 
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billiards  as  billiards  can  be  played  requires  the 
energy  of  a  life.  Nor  even  will  an  ambitious  man, 
or  one  who  desires  success  in  a  profession,  be 
anxious  to  be  accounted  among  the  grand  chess- 
players of  the  day.  The  art  of  chess-playing,  excel- 
lent as  it  is,  does  not  lead  to  results  great  enough 
in  themselves  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  labour 
and  intelligence  which  is  necessary  for  perfection. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  all  those  amusements 
which  have  by  means  of  their  own  success  so  run 
over  their  original  boundaries  as  to  have  become 
the  subject  of  scientific  study.  Here  and  there  a 
man  has  the  leisure  and  the  intellect,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  higher  ambition  he  devotes  his  life  to 
elucidate-  a  game.  We  admire  his  ingenuity,  but 
we  do  not  think  very  much  of  his  career.  There 
is  something  better  to  be  done  in  the  life  of  all  of 
us  than  chess,  or  billiards,  or  whist.  In  regard  to 
the  two  former,  no  one  demands  that  others  shall 
play  well.  But  in  whist  it  seems  to  be  implied 
that  if  a  man  does  not  know  and  practise  all  the 
rules  which  have  ever  been  invented,  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself!  This  is  carried  so  far  at 
our  club  that  every  player  is  presumed  to  know 
all  the  rules, — and  to  depart  from  them,  not  from 
inexperience,  not  from  ignorance,  not  from  tem- 
porary aberration  of  mind,  but  from  some  devilish 
malignity  which  has  induced  him  at  that  moment 
to  do  evil  that  others  might  be  tormented. 
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At  our  club  the  main  rules  are  known.  They 
are  so  frequently  discussed  that  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  forget  them.  Clay  and  Cavendish 
are  in  our  hands  at  every  turn.  With  five  trumps, 
the  worst  among  us  would  lead  a  trump.  When 
we  are  weak  ourselves,  we  do  not  force  our 
partners.  We  know  how  to  finesse  a  queen,  and 
I  think  we  generally  count  the  trumps, — at  any 
rate,  early  in  the  afternoon.  These  are  laws  the 
keeping  of  which  does  not  require  the  player  to 
travel  much  beyond  the  consideration  of  his  own 
cards.  But  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  reading  of 
our  partner's  hands,  and  hence  chiefly  come  those 
angry  words  and  fiery  looks,  which  do  upon  the 
whole,  I  think,  increase  rather  than  diminish  our 
enjoyment.  If  I  throw  away  a  card  from  a  weak 
suit,  it  is  certainly  a  grievous  thing  to  have  a  low 
card  in  that  very  suit  at  once  led  to  me,  and  to 
know  that  this  has  been  done  because  my  partner 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  watch  the  card  as 
it  fell  from  my  hand.  The  stormiest  five  minutes 
that  I  ever  remember  came  from  such  a  cause  as 
this.  Our  Mr  Polden,  —  everybody  knows  old 
Dick  Polden  as  one  of  the  softest-hearted  human 
beings  that  ever  became  a  prey  to  begging -letter 
writers  and  weeping  women, — does  not  play  very 
well  himself.  He  is  an  eager,  excitable  man, 
whose  mind  never  remains  fixed  long  on  the  same 
thing,  and  who,  I  may  say,  almost  invariably  for- 
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gets  to  practise  the  care  which  he  expects  others 
to  exercise  on  his  behalf.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  is  really  choleric,  but  he  has  an  unfortunate 
tone  of  voice  and  a  trick  of  eyebrow  which  make 
a  bystander  think  sometimes  that  he  will  very 
soon  proceed  to  blows.  Those  who  know  him  are 
aware  that  he  is  not  himself  conscious  at  these 
moments  of  exceeding  the  mildest  forms  of  friendly 
remonstrance.  He  was  playing  not  long  since 
with  Admiral  Green  as  his  partner.  The  admiral 
is  a  very  constant  attendant  at  our  club,  and  per- 
haps the  best  player  that  we  have.  He  is  gener- 
ally a  quiet  man,  but  he  has  a  nasty  habit  of  look- 
ing round  and  smiling  when  his  partner  makes  an 
egregious  .blunder,  which  some  of  us  dislike  worse 
even  than  being  objurgated.  On  this  occasion 
Dick  Polden  had  two  strong  suits  in  his  hand,  and 
one  that  was  weak;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
playing  what  he  considered  a  great  game.  He 
had  called  for  trumps  and  had  thrown  away  a  card 
from  his  weak  suit.  We  who  were  playing  against 
him,  I  and  poor  dear  Grimley, — Sir  Peter  Grimley, 
who  has  since  been  taken  away  from  us, — knew 
well  what  Polden  was  about.  At  such  moments 
he  wriggles  in  his  chair,  raises  his  body  a  couple 
of  inches  in  triumphant  expectation,  and  tells  the 
whole  tale  of  his  heart  to  those  who  watch  him. 
How  it  was  that  such  a  player  as  the  admiral 
should  at  such  a  moment  have  led  from  the  dis- 
s,s. — xii.  x 
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carded  suit,  none  of  us  could  understand.  Grimley 
declared  that  it  was  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  poor 
Polden's  somewhat  noisy  anticipation.  I  never 
could  believe  that,  as  the  admiral  is  fond  of  his 
money,  which  on  this  occasion  he  not  only  risked 
but  lost.  As  soon  as  the  peccant  card  showed 
itself  on  the  table,  Polden  lost  all  control.  "  Good 

!"  he  exclaimed,  raising  both  his  hands, 

quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  he  was  thus  expos- 
ing all  his  cards.  "Polden,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  that  is  not  whist ! " 

It  certainly  was  not  whist.  At  the  real  whist 
clubs  perfect  silence  is,  I  am  told,  preserved.  Pol- 
den  should  have  borne  the  blow  like  a  Spartan,  and 
have  refrained  from  massacring  the  admiral  till  the 
deal  was  over.  "  Polden,  that's  not  whist ! " 

"  No,"  said  Polden,  very  hotly, — "  no  ;  certainly 
it  is  not  whist.  Of  course  he  saw  my  heart ;  he 
couldn't  but  see  it.  Everybody  knows  that  he  sees 
everything.  I  wonder,  Grimley,  what  you  would 
have  said  if  that  had  happened  to  you?" 

"I  should  have  sworn  horribly;  but  it  would 
have  been  inwardly,  so  that  no  one  would  have 
heard  me,"  said  Grimley. 

"And  what  would  he  have  said  if  I  had  done 
it  to  '  him '  ?  "  continued  Polden.  Perhaps  of  all 
forms  of  abuse  that  of  addressing  yourself  to  a 
third  person,  and  of  calling  your  sinning  partner 
"he"  or  "him,"  is  the  most  provoking.  During 
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all  this  time  the  game  was  going  on,  and  the  ad- 
miral had  only  smiled.  At  every  new  contortion 
of  Polden's  face  the  admiral  smiled  again ;  and  as 
Polden  became  all  contortions,  so  did  the  admiral 
become  all  smiles.  At  last  the  climax  was  reached. 
A  queen  from  Polden's  long  suit  of  spades  was 
taken  by  the  king,  and  then  his  ace  was  trumped. 
All  this  misfortune,  no  doubt,  had  come  from  the 
admiral's  blunder.  Polden's  case  was  one  of  great 
hardship.  But  when  he  flung  down  his  cards,  de- 
claring that  he  couldn't  play  against  three  adver- 
saries, and  when  his  cards  were  therefore  called, 
and  when  the  admiral  quietly  showed  that  had 
they  been  kept  up  the  game  might  have  been 
saved, — then  it  was  evident,  even  to  Polden  him- 
self, that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong.  And  he  was 
a  man  who  could  dare  anything  while  hot  passion 
gave  him  the  consciousness  of  right,  but  who  was 
cowed  at  once  when  a  feeling  that  he  was  in  fault 
had  crept  in  upon  him.  When  the  proof  had  been 
made  perfect  that  the  game  might  have  been  saved, 
he  passed  his  hand  over  his  bald  head,  and  sank 
back,  tamed,  upon  his  chair. 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  admiral,  taking  the  two 
packs  of  cards  under  his  two  hands,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  continuation  of  the  play, — "  no 
doubt  I  made  a  mistake  with  that  heart." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Polden. 

"  A  few  words,  if  you  please.     We  will  wait  half 
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a  minute,  if  you  do  not  object,  Sir  Peter."  For 
Grimley,  knowing  what  was  coming,  had  made  an 
attempt  to  get  at  one  of  the  packs,  so  as  to  lessen, 
by  action,  the  strength  of  the  admiral's  coming  at- 
tack. "  I  made  a  foolish  mistake.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  that  justified  you  in  throwing  your  arms 
about  like  a  demented  windmill.  I  was  driven  by 
your  words  and  actions  and  looks  to  think  whether 
in  kindness  we  ought  not  to  speak  to  your  friends." 
Had  the  admiral  spoken  with  an  angry  tone  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  it.  We  are  so  used  to 
angry  tones,  and  have  become  so  conscious  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  organ  accom- 
paniment to  our  generally  pleasant  music,  that  had 
the  admiral  condescended  to  be  noisy,  we  should 
simply  have  been  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  cards 
and  begin  again.  But  his  tranquillity  afflicted  us 
all,  and  absolutely  quelled  poor  old  Polden. 

"  You're  making  too  much  of  it,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  admiral.  "  I  shall  expect 
Mr  Polden  to  apologise." 

Apologise !  that  was  more  than  any  of  us  could 
stand.  A  crowd  of  men  from  the  other  tables  had 
now  congregated  round  us.  Perhaps  among  us  all 
Dick  Polden  was  the  most  generally  popular.  Who 
but  he  would  give  up  his  right  to  a  place  to  another 
player?  Who  but  he  would  remain  beyond  his 
time  to  make  up  a  rubber  for  others  ?  Who  but  he 
would  take  the  chair  close  to  the  fire  if  it  were  hot, 
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or  expose  his  shoulder  to  the  window  if  it  were 
cold?  When  did  Polden  willingly  tread  on  any 
man's  corn,  or  fail  to  soothe  any  man's  vanity? 
When  little  subscriptions  have  had  to  be  raised, 
who  has  ever  known  Polden  to  refuse  his  guinea  ? 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  ignominy  of  an  apology.  And  more- 
over, the  very  fact  of  an  apology  having  been  de- 
manded and  given  would  be  evidence  of  a  quarrel, 
and  it  had  always  been  a  point  with  us  to  declare 
that,  though  we  were  loud,  we  never  quarrelled. 
We  should  have  been  ashamed  of  our  excitability 
as  respectable  old  gentlemen  had  we  not  always 
been  able  to  assert  that  each  loud  enunciation  had 
been  simply  an  amusing  incident  of  our  game. 
When  the  admiral  spoke  of  an  apology,  we  all  felt 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
bond  which  united  us.  If  we  could  not  bear  each 
other's  ways  without  apologies,  the  whist  must  be 
given  up.  And  from  dear  old  Polden  too,  who  at 
this  moment  was  almost  in  tears  !  "  I  don't  think 
that  can  be  necessary,"  said  Dr  Absolom.  Dr  Ab- 
solom  had  once  been  one  of  the  royal  doctors,  and 
is  a  man  of  authority.  By  dint  of  a  commanding 
brow  and  a  loud  steady  voice  he  has  acquired  a 
sort  of  influence  over  us.  His  whist  is  not  good, 
but  no  one  ventures  to  scold  him  much.  "Per- 
haps, doctor,  if  you  had  played  so  and  so,"  is  the 
extent  to  which  we  go  with  him.  "  If  I  had,  the 
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event  might  perhaps  have  been  different,"  he  will 
reply,  with  dignity.  The  altercation  with  Dr  Ab- 
solom  is  never  carried  beyond  that. 

"Perhaps,  Dr  Absolom,  you  did  not  hear  the 
remarks  which  were  made,"  said  the  angry  admiral. 

If  I  love  any  one,  I  love  Polden.  "I  heard 
them,"  said  I,  "  and  they  were  very  fierce.  But  I 
should  have  thought  that  we  all  understood  Pol- 
den's  ferocity  by  this  time." 

"Was  I  fierce?"  asked  Polden,  piteously. 

"  I  should  think  you  were,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  and  so  should  I  have  been.  But  as  for  apologies, 
bless  my  soul !  if  we  come  to  that  we  had  better 
give  it  all  up."  Then  there  was  a  general  acclama- 
tion that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said  about  it, 
during  which  the  admiral  subsided.  For  the  next 
day  or  two  he  was  rather  stiff  in  his  manner  to  Mr 
Polden,  but  before  the  end  of  the  week  everything 
was  right  again.  That,  I  think,  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  quarrel  that  we  ever  had,  and  a 
rumour  of  it,  I  fear,  got  through  the  club.  But  in 
answer  to  all  questions,  we  have  all  of  us  been  firm 
in  our  assertions  that  there  was  no  quarrel. 

That  system  of  "  calling  "  is,  of  all  self-imposed 
torments,  the  most  tormenting.  Headers,  no  doubt, 
will  understand  what  "  calling  "  means.  When  you 
wish  your  partner  to  lead  a  trump,  you  play  your 
cards  from  some  other  suit  out  of  their  proper 
course, — throwing  down,  say,  the  ten  on  the  first 
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round,  and  the  deuce  on  the  second.  Players,  I 
think,  are  generally  of  opinion  that  it  injures  the 
game  ; — and  no  doubt  it  does  more  harm  than  good 
if  the  partner  who  is  called  to  does  not  see  the  call. 
But  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  gives  an  indif- 
ferent player  a  great  facility  for  playing  a  game  of 
his  own,  and  of  scolding  his  partner  for  not  assist- 
ing him.  It  creates  an  equality.  For  though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  observe  a  call,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  calling  itself.  "  You  didn't  see  my  call," 
says  the  injured  one  afterwards, — or  very  frequently 
not  waiting  till  afterwards. 

"Did  you  call?" 

"  Well,  rather.  It  would  have  made  two  tricks' 
difference, — that's  all."  Then  the  offending  one, 
knowing  that  this  must  be  an  exaggeration,  goes 
to  work, — not  to  defend  himself,  but  to  prove  that 
at  the  outside  one  trick  only  would  have  been  saved 
had  he  been  attentive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  our  club  one's  partner 
never  sees  a  call,  but  that  it  is  very  often  seen  by 
the  adversaries.  Therefore,  at  our  club,  if  you  are 
peculiarly  anxious  that  trumps  should  not  be  led^ 
so  that  you  may  ruff  this  suit  or  the  other,  then  is 
the  time  to  call.  You  have  two  adversaries,  but 
only  one  partner.  If  you  know  your  man,  you  may 
perhaps  be  almost  sure  that  he  will  be  blind  ; — and 
in  this  way  you  stop  your  enemy  from  playing  hig 
game  and  get  him  to  play  yours. 
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"  You  have  no  right  to  look  like  that  when  you 
call,"  Sir  Nicholas  said  the  other  day  to  Dr  Pintale. 

"  I  may  look  as  I  please,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Certainly  not.  When  you  put  down  your  second 
card  in  that  way,  and  then  look  up  at  your  partner, 
you  might  just  as  well  say  out  loud  what  you  want. 
I  appeal  to  the  table." 

Dr  Absolom  and  Mr  Poser  were  playing.  Mr 
Poser  is  a  young  man  under  fifty,  who  has  come 
in  among  us  I  hardly  know  why,  and  who  writes 
poetry,  which  I  hope  is  better  than  his  whist.  He 
is  an  amusing  man,  and  we  rather  like  having  a 
poet 

"  My  friend  Dr  Pintale  is  perhaps  a  little  demon- 
strative," said  Dr  Absolom. 

"  Lesbia  hath  a  calling  eye,"  sang  Mr  Poser ; 
"and  some  of  us  know  for  what  he  calleth." 

Then  it  was  presumed  that  the  evidence  had 
been  adverse  to  Dr  Pintale  ;  and  he  was  constrained 
to  promise  that  he  would  henceforth  keep  his  fea- 
tures in  better  order. 

Mr  Thompson's  objection  to  the  practice, — a 
practice  which  he  never  could  bring  himself  in  the 
least  to  understand, — was,  I  think,  both  true  and 
picturesque.  Mr  Thompson  is  a  clergyman,  who, 
in  former  days,  did  the  light  work  of  a  city  parish, 
whose  church  has  been  now  pulled  down,  and  who 
therefore,  feeling  that  his  own  clerical  position  has 
keen,  as  it  were,  stolen  from  him,  disports  himself, 
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very  quietly,  like  a  layman.  It  is  he  who  is  so 
greedy  of  making  tricks,  and  is  so  unwilling  to 
take  the  money  that  he  wins.  He  is  an  old  man, 
of  a  sweet  temperament,  and  much  tinged  with 
romance.  "Why  graft  another  thorn  upon  the 
rose  ? "  said  he — "  and  a  sharper  thorn  than  those 
with  which  nature  has  surrounded  her  ?  " 

But  in  very  truth  it  is  the  presence  of  the  thorns 
which  constitutes  the  delight  of  our  whist.  I  used 
to  think,  when  I  would  walk  home  from  our  club 
after  a  bout  of  scolding  which  had  lasted  the  whole 
afternoon,  that  there  was  something  in  our  eager 
words  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  old  age,  and  I 
have  asked  myself  more  than  once  whether  it  would 
not  become  me  to  abandon  a  pursuit  which  evi- 
dently could  not  be  followed  without  hard  words. 
For  I  was  soon  convinced  that  whist  without  scold- 
ing was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  But  after 
a  little  I  began  to  think  that  the  exercitation  was 
in  itself  healthy.  As  a  lot  of  boys  on  a  playground 
together  can  hardly  make  too  much  noise  as  long 
as  they  do  not  fight,  so  in  regard  to  old  men,  if 
they  do  not  quarrel,  why  should  they  be  restrained 
from  that  manifestation  of  interest  which  eager 
loud  words  evince  ?  To  sit  and  play  whist  dumb, 
or  with  a  casual  word  about  the  fire,  or  the  table, 
or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  so  dull 
that  men  could  only  be  kept  to  it  by  some  desire 
of  making  money.  Of  that  stain  there  is,  I  think, 
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nothing  at  our  club.  And  therefore,  when  I  found 
how  strong  was  the  determination  to  silence  the 
admiral  when  he  talked  about  an  apology, — how 
resolute  we  all  were  that  there  should  be  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  evidence  of  a  quarrel, — I 
reconciled  myself  to  the  noise ;  and  took  comfort 
in  assuring  myself  that  whist,  as  played  at  our 
club,  is  a  wise  resource  for  old  gentlemen. 
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[MAG A.    MAY  1863.] 

^   A    GOLDEN  opportunity,  sir;  Fortune  knock- 
XJL     ing  at  your  door,  as  she  knocks  but  once 
in  a  man's  lifetime  ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  let  her  in, 
excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  will  repent  it — you  will." 

Such  were  the  persuasive  words  of  Colonel  Cori- 
olanus"  Sling,  as  he  cracked  his  filberts  and  sipped 
his  sherry  in  the  snug  dining-room  of  my  villa  at 
Stamford  Hill.  The  Colonel,  as  his  name  indicates 
pretty  clearly,  was  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  model 
republic,  not  long  arrived  on  British  ground,  and 
the  bearer  of  an  introductory  letter  from  my  es- 
teemed friend  Cassius  Corkey,  a  late  Secretary  of 
Legation.  I  had  given  a  little  dinner  in  honour 
of  my  new  acquaintance  ;  the  repast  had  gone 
off  pleasantly  enough,  and  the  ladies  had  left  us 
four  gentlemen  to  our  wine  and  politics,  when  the 
Colonel  uttered  the  above  remarks. 

It  was  early  autumn,  and,  if  the  flower-beds  of 
the  garden  were  somewhat  faded,  the  shrubberies 
of  Magnolia  Villa  had  still  a  cheerful  aspect ;  and 
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the  lawn,  as  seen  through  the  French  windows, 
was  smooth  and  trim  as  a  gigantic  piece  of  Genoa 
velvet.  Not  a  weed,  not  a  withered  leaf,  marred 
the  neatness  of  the  bright  gravel  of  the  walks  :  the 
fountain  was  in  full  play,  liberally  sprinkling  the 
gold-fish  in  the  little  marble  basin ;  and  the  trans- 
parent walls  of  the  conservatory  showed  a  wealth  of 
many-tinted  flowers  within.  There  may  be  larger 
and  more  stately  residences  than  Magnolia  Villa, 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  few  proprietors  could  make 
more  of  four  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  imperial 
measurement,  than  your  humble  servant,  George 
Bulkeley.  We  were,  as  I  have  said,  four  in  com- 
pany— the  Colonel ;  young  Tom  Harris  of  the  Stock 
Exchange;  a  friend  and  countryman  of  the  Colonel's, 
by  name  Dr  Titus  A.  C.  Bett ;  and  myself. 

"Why,  Colonel  Sling,"  answered  I,  doubtfully, 
"  I  don't  quite  know  about  that.  The  distance,  you 
see,  is  great,  and  the  risk  may  be " 

"  Nothing  at  all!"  interrupted  my  guest,  warmly; 
"  I  pledge  you  the  honour,  sir,  of  a  free-born  citizen 
of  the  U-nited  States,  nothing  at  all !  The  plum, 
sir,  is  ripe,  and  ready  to  drop  into  your  mouth 
spontaneous  ;  and  I  may  safely  assure  you,  sir, 
that  nothing  but  my  gratitude  for  your  hospitality 
would  have  induced  me  to  promulgate  a  scheme  so 
out-and-out  auriferous  as  the  Great  Nauvoo  and 
Nebraska  Railway  will  eventuate." 

I  did  not  always  find  it  in  my  power  to  follow 
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the  Colonel  through  all  the  windings  of  an  argu- 
ment. His  exuberant  diction  was  occasionally  too 
much  for  me ;  but  the  drift  of  what  he  said  was 
pretty  clear,  and  I  was  greatly  struck  with  it. 

Tom  Harris,  who  had  been  staring  at  the  Colonel 
with  his  round  eyes  very  wide  open,  here  ventured 
to  say  that  he  supposed  there  would  be  considerable 
expenditure  before  any  returns  could  be  expected. 

"Guess  you'd  better  shut  up,"  said,  or  rather 
snuffled,  Dr  Titus  A.  C.  Bett.  "  I  have  documents 
in  my  pocket  to  substantiate  the  number  of  miles 
metalled,  and  the  bridges,  and  the  viaducts,  and 
general  plant.  A  mere  flea-bite  of  outlay,  sir, 
would  suffice  to  establish  another  of  those  mighty 
arteries'  of  communication  in  respect  to  which 
America,  it's  pretty  much  admitted,  whips  the 
world ;  and  none  but  a  softhorn,  sir,  would  have 
the  least  dubiosity  about  it." 

The  Doctor  and  the  Colonel  were  compatriots,  one 
being  a  Boston  man  and  the  other  a  New  Yorker, 
but  they  were  very  unlike  each  other  in  aspect 
and  manner.  For  whereas  the  Colonel  was  six 
feet  two  inches  high,  at  the  very  least  computation, 
and  had  an  eagle  beak,  keen  dark  eyes,  and  a  forest 
of  lank  black  hair  streaming  around  his  sallow 
face  ;  the  Doctor  was  a  little  man  of  five  feet 
three,  or  thereabouts,  with  weak  eyes,  spectacles,  a 
head  almost  bald,  and  a  little  wizened  countenance. 
Furthermore,  the  Colonel  was  a  soft-spoken  man, 
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with  conciliatory  manners  and  a  peculiarly  honeyed 
tone ;  and  though  he  smoked  prodigiously,  he  con- 
sumed tobacco  in  no  other  way.  The  Doctor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  quarrelsome  and  warlike  to  a 
degree,  capped  every  anecdote,  contradicted  every- 
body, hummed  and  buzzed  in  society  like  an  angry 
wasp,  and  kept  a  silver  box  full  of  quids  in  his 
coat-pocket.  These  two  were  partners.  Ill-natured 
people  were  malicious  enough  to  say  that  the 
Colonel's  department  was  cajolery,  and  the  Doctor's 
bullying,  in  the  joint  interest  of  the  firm.  I  gave 
no  ear  to  these  unkind  rumours,  and  indeed  I  justly 
considered  the  Colonel  to  be  a  man  of  superior 
abilities  and  remarkable  eloquence.  He  did  not 
omit,  on  this  occasion,  to  spread  a  little  soothing 
salve  on  the  wounds  which  his  countryman's  rude- 
ness had  inflicted. 

"Excuse  the  worthy  Doctor,"  he  murmured,  in 
bland  accents,  to  Tom  Harris,  whose  face  was  very 
red  with  awkward  indignation,  "he  is  accustomed 
to  the  free  discussions  of  our  colossal  country,  where 
the  restrictive  etiquette  of  older  and  more  despotic 
lands  is  spurned  beneath  the  boot-heels  of  enlight- 
enment. Do  not  be  riled,  I  beseech  you,  at  the 
freedom  of  his  remarks  ;  truth  inspires  them.  You 
do  not  know,  gentlemen"  (here  the  orator's  voice 
swelled  into  a  sonorous  fulness)  —  "you  cannot 
know — the  resources  of  our  glorious  country :  none 
but  American  citizens  can  fully  appreciate  the  mines 
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of  profitable  pro-duce  always  awaiting  the  civilising 
pick-axe  of  the  hardy  western  pioneer.  But  never, 
never  since  first  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  began  to 
improve  the  Indians  off  the  face  of  nature — never 
since  Manhattan  changed  its  name  to  New  Am- 
sterdam, afterwards  to  be  New  York — has  such  a 
speculation  as  this,  of  which  I  am  the  felicitous 
herald,  been  going  a-begging.  Hail,  Columbia, 
happy  land !  as  our  inspired  bard,  who  whips  your 
Swan  of — ahem  L"  And  here  the  Colonel  ended  in 
some  confusion,  and  hid  his  fluent  lips  for  a  moment 
in  his  wine-glass. 

Tom  Harris  was  quite  appeased.  He  was  not  a 
bright  personage,  Tom,  but  he  did  very  well  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  to  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  born  and  bred.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the 
well-known  old  Peter  Harris,  the  man  who  made  so 
much,  as  a  bear,  at  the  time  of  the  Nore  mutiny. 
He,  Tom — not  old  Peter — had  inherited  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  and  though  he  set  up  for  a  sporting 
man,  and  generally  hedged  so  artfully,  and  made  up 
such  ingenious  books  on  the  races  that  his  alterna- 
tive was  between  great  losses  and  small  ones,  he  was 
richer  than  when  he  came  into  his  father's  fortune. 
For  money  accrues  to  money,  as  a  snowball  gathers 
in  rolling  ;  and  it  no  more  requires  a  genius  to 
thrive  in  the  Stock  Market  than  it  does  to  rule  in 
a  Cabinet,  if  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  tells  the  truth. 
And  Tom  had  married  a  young  lady  of  property, 
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Miss  Mungle,  daughter  of  Chuttnee  and  Mungle, 
or  rather  of  the  junior  partner  in  that  great  firm. 
Tom  Harris,  therefore,  was  wild  for  lucrative  invest- 
ments, and  so,  in  a  qualified  "way,  was  I ;  and  money 
was  plentiful  in  the  City,  as  the  l Times'  corre- 
spondent daily  informed  the  reading  public.  We 
therefore  already  began  to  nibble  at  the  tempt- 
ing bait  which  the  Colonel  placed  before  us  so 
dexterously. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  is  the  traffic  certain  to  be  remu- 
nerative ?  The  line  runs  through  rather  a  thinly- 
peopled  tract  of  country,  doesn't  it?" 

Colonel  Coriolanus  Sling  slapped  his  leathery  palm 
upon  the  polished  mahogany  with  an  emphasis  that 
made  the  glasses  ring.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  are 
the  most  sensible  man  I  have  met  in  this  benighted 
— I  mean  this  beautiful  kingdom.  You  have  hit 
the  exact  point,  my  dear  Mr  Bulkeley,  on  which 
the  eligibility  of  the  whole  affair  pivots,  only  you 
must  look  at  it  from  that  sublimely  piercing  eleva- 
tion from  which  the  American  intellect  surveys  it. 
Sir,  we  must  create  a  population :  sir,  we  must 
found  cities :  sir,  it  must  be  .ours  to  people  the 
western  solitudes  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  a 
nascent  commerce,  a  new  learning,  a  fresh  com- 
munity, where  now  the  coon  and  the  prairie  dog 
dwell  unmolested  and  alone :  and,  sir,  future  ages 
will  decree  to  us  colossal  statues  of  imperishable 
brass ;  while  in  this  we  shall  realise  the  applause 
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of  our  consciences  and  of  our  bankers."  Here  the 
Colonel  stopped,  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and 
blew  his  nose  with  a  martial  dissonance. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  said  Tom  Harris,  "  I'll  speak  to  old 
Muggins  about  it :  if  he  says  '  all  right,'  I'll  take 
a  thousand  shares  in  the  concern." 

"  Muggins,  sir  !  who  is  Muggins  ?  "  demanded 
the  Doctor,  waspishly :  "  is  Muggins,  sir,  a  fit 
judge  when  such  an  enterprise  is  in  question — 
an  enterprise  to  reflect  eternal  honour,  sir,  on  its 
spirited  and  high-feluting  projectors,  with  the  finger 
of  ignominy  to  point  at  the  craven  that  draws  back. 
Muggins !  some  stony-hearted  London  capitalist — 
some  toad-eater  at  the  beck  of  a  bloated  aristocracy 
— some  miserable  haunter  of  the  gilded  saloons  of 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer"  (the  doctor  was 
not  very  particular  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
accusations  he  flung  broadcast).  "Muggins,  in- 
deed!" 

Tom  Harris  was  an  ingenuous  youth.  He  looked 
excessively  ashamed  of  his  allusion  to  Muggins,  and 
was  quite  borne  down  by  the  volubility  of  his  trans- 
atlantic opponent.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  for  the  next  day  at  Colonel  Sling's 
chambers,  at  which  we  were  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  forming  a  company  to  work  out  the  concession 
of  the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Railway,  of  which  our 
American  friends  were  the  fortunate  owners.  I  was 
an  older  man  than  Tom  Harris,  and  had  necessarily 

s.s. — xii.  y 
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seen  more  of  the  world.  And  I  had  been  "  bit,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  once  or  twice,  by  Mexican  Deben- 
tures, Spanish  Deferred,  and  unsaleable  Scrip.  I 
therefore  asked,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  why  my 
new  acquaintances  had  not  raised  among  the  en- 
lightened capitalists  of  their  own  country  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  pay  all  preliminary  expenses, 
thus  keeping  the  golden  fruit  entirely  among 
Americans.  But  the  Colonel  had  an  answer  ready 
for  me.  He  frowned,  pursed  up  his  mouth,  bit 
his  lips,  and  assumed  very  much  the  air  of  a 
conspirator. 

"  Hush ! "  he  uttered,  in  tragic  tones  ;  then  rush- 
ing to  the  door,  whisked  it  open,  putting  to  rout 
Adolphus  the  page,  who  always  is  listening  at  key- 
holes, in  spite  of  repeated  corporal  punishment. 
Adolphus  scuttled  away  across  the  hall  in  great 
dismay,  and  the  Colonel  returned  to  his  seat  with  an 
expression  that  lago  might  have  envied.  "  Hush ! " 
said  he,  "  walls  have  auriculars,  and  spies  are  always 
on  the  watch  to  re-port  the  words  of  Columbia's 
children.  It  is  well  known  that  your  arbitrary 
Government  has  long  adopted  the  wicked  maxim 
due  to  the  crafty  forethought  of  your  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Holland,  that  'America's  danger  is  England's 
opportunity/  " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I  answered,  "  I  am 
afraid,  Colonel,  your  memory  has  not  rendered  the 
passage  in  exactly  its  original  form." 
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"  Excuse  me,"  croaked  the  Doctor,  "  but  nothing1 
is  more  wonderful  than  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails in  Britain  with  regard  to  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  your  grandees  and  public  persons." 

"  Allow  me,  Doctor,"  said  the  Colonel,  oracularly, 
"to  finish  my  explanation.  You  see,  gentlemen, 
we  might  have  offered  this  concession  in  Wall 
Street  in  the  Empire  City,  and  Wall  Street  would 
have  snapped  it  up  ;  yes,  sir,  as  an  alligator  would 
chaw  pork." 

This  was  a  forcible  simile,  but  it  did  not  quite 
content  us.  "Why  didn't  you?"  was  trembling 
on  the  lips  of  both  Tom  Harris  and  myself,  but 
politeness  restrained  us  from  uttering  what  our 
looks  must  have  plainly  said. 

The  Colonel  answered  our  looks  thus  :  "  Because, 
squires,  there  was  this  difficulty  in  the  way, — Buck, 
you  know,  is  our  old  man." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tom,  reddening  again  ; 
"  but  I  don't  quite  catch  your  meaning.  Buck,  did 
you  call  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"Buck!  the  old  man!  White  House — deputa- 
tions— soirees — soft  sawder,"  explained  the  Doctor ; 
and  then  we  discovered  that  President  Buchanan 
was  the  object  of  discourse. 

"  Well,"  pursued  the  Colonel,  "  Buck's  very  far 
gone — notice  to  quit — time  nearly  up.  His  suc- 
cessor is  sure  to  be  Abe  Lincoln,  if  the  little  giant 
don't  beat  him  at  the  election.  Nobody  else  has 
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got  a  chance.  Caucuses  all  at  work !  dark  as 
moles.  Now,  sir,  we  have  plugged  the  platform." 

"You've  done  what?"  exclaimed  Tom  Harris. 

"We've  made  it  all  safe,  and  Lincoln  stands 
to  win,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  condescendingly. 
"  Now  we  suspect  those  Southerners  mean  to  ride 
rusty  if  they  get  an  anti-slavery  man,  like  old  Abe, 
to  be  President  over  them ;  and  though  our  folks 
air  screamers,  and  that's  a  fact,  the  South's  an  ugly 
customer,  and  our  line  of  railway  is  too  close  to 
Missouri  State  to  be  safe,  if  owned  by  Northerners. 
But,  in  the  smartest  row  the  South  can  make,  you 
Britishers  are  sure  to  be  handled  as  tenderly  as  a 
hoosier  handles  a  squirrel's  skin ;  and  so  it's  best 
the  property  should  be  in  the  name  of  British  sub- 
jects, not  free  citizens.  Don't  you  see?" 

We  did  see,  and  we  resolved  that  on  the  morrow 
we  would  sift  the  matter  thoroughly. 

"Try  the  claret,  Colonel,"  said  I;  "you  have 
been  drinking  nothing  but  sherry,  and  this  is 
Chateau  Margaux  that  I  got  at  Bilkingham's  sale. 
Those  are  pretty  good  peaches,  Doctor,  of  my  own 
growing." 

"Don't  talk  of  peaches,"  said  the  Doctor,  who, 
I  will  own,  was  anything  but  an  agreeable  guest ; 
"you  must  cross  the  broad  Atlantic  before  you  talk 
of  peaches,  I  reckon.  I've  fed  pigs  with  better  than 
your  dukes  and  earls  could  show.  I've  bought  in 
the  market  twenty -nine  big  peaches  for  thirty 
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cents,  I  have.  We  do  crow  over  you  in  peaches, 
as  in  most,  only  your  national  vanity  won't  permit 
you  to  see  it." 

The  Colonel  jumped  from  his  chair.  "You  be 
quiet ! "  said  he  ;  "  the  Doctor  is  a  glowing  patriot, 
Mr  Bulkeley ;  but  I  know  he  admires  your  delight- 
ful snuggery,  embellished  by  art  and  high-flying 
taste,  as  much  as  I  do  myself.  Some  day,  as  a 
director  of  the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  build  a  palace  on  the  site  of  Magnolia 
Villa  that  will  take  the  shine  out  of  the  sumptuous 
halls  of  your  nobility.  But  enough  of  business. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  have  liquored  sufficiently,  we 
will  join  the  ladies." 

We  did  join  the  ladies.  We  found  them  strolling 
over  the  lawn  in  the  cool  of  a  September  evening, 
and  presently  we  all  went  in  to  coffee.  I  noticed 
that  the  Colonel  was  very  polite  and  attentive,  not 
only  to  my  wife,  but  to  young  Mrs  Harris,  who 
was  exceedingly  stupid  and  plain  of  feature.  As 
for  Mrs  and  Miss  Jarman,  they  were  entertained 
by  the  Doctor  with  an  amusing  dissertation  on 
the  difference  between  America  and  England,  and 
especially  between  London  and  New  York.  If  Mrs 
Jarman  had  hitherto  cherished  a  belief  in  the  pre- 
eminence of  London,  as  she  apparently  had,  she 
must  have  received  a  considerable  shock  as  the 
Doctor  informed  her  that  Belgravia  was  but  a  poor 
place  to  Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  that  we 
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were  benighted  creatures  in  all  matters  of  elegance 
and  taste. 

"  Not  a  mahogany  door,  I  guess,  have  I  seen  in 
this  smoky  beggarly  town  of  yours,"  said  Dr  Bett, 
with  both  thumbs  in  the  pockets  of  his  black  satin 
vest ;  "  and  as  for  silver  knockers  and  bell-pulls, 
I  might  as  well  look  for  liberty  in  your  institutions, 
or  for  sincerity  in  your  press.  The  helps  are  enough 
to  disgust  all  free-born  men ;  to  see  them  in  plush 
and  powder,  with  gold  sticks  and  nosegays,  stand- 
ing behind  the  gilt  vehicles  of  an  effete  aristocracy, 
is  alone  a  spectacle  that  beats  earthquakes ;  and 
your  Life  Guards  would  sing  small,  I  guess,  by  the 
side  of  the  Brooklyn  Volunteers." 

The  Colonel,  however,  could  be  complimentary 
and  gentle,  if  his  brother  republican  could  not; 
and  so  well  did  he  play  his  cards,  that  when  the 
company  drove  off,  and  the  last  grinding  of  their 
carriage  -  wheels  upon  the  gravel  had  died  away, 
my  wife  and  daughters  turned  to  me  with  beam- 
ing faces,  and  began  to  sing  the  praises  of  their 
departed  guest. 

"A  most  superior,  well-informed,  gentlemanly 
man,  is  Colonel  Sling,"  said  the  partner  of  my  joys, 
emphatically. 

"  A  delightful  man  !  "  lisped  Georgina,  my  eldest. 

"  Quite  an  Admirable  Crichton,"  said  Selina,  my 
second,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  blue. 

"  Delightful  1  he  has  so  much  conversation,  and 
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makes  one  laugh  so  /  "  cried  artless  Lucy,  the  third 
and  youngest  of  my  daughters. 

So  he  had  pleased  them  all,  and,  I  admit,  he  had 
pleased  me  too ;  but  he  mostly  showed  his  tact  in 
winning  the  suffrages  of  the  feminine  members  of 
my  household.  For  Mrs  Bulkeley  is  not  a  cipher 
by  any  means,  even  in  my  business  transactions, 
and  she  has  an  amiable  habit  of  warning  me 
against  entering  into  commercial  relations  with 
any  one  she  mistrusts  or  dislikes.  The  next  day 
beheld  assembled  in  the  showy  Pall  Mall  chambers 
of  Colonel  Sling  the  same  quartette  that  had  closed 
around  the  mahogany  in  Magnolia  Villa  on  the 
preceding  day.  Tom  Harris  and  I  drove  down 
there  together  from  the  City,  and  we  found  the 
two  Americans  awaiting  us  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
There  were  maps  on  a  great  table,  and  plans,  and 
minerals,  and  parchments,  and  heaps  of  papers, 
carefully  stacked  and  docqueted,  and  files  of  letters 
with  great  red  seals  to  them  that  would  have 
carried  conviction  home  to  the  most  incredulous. 
And  the  Colonel,  after  the  first  salutations  were 
over,  and  after  tenderly  inquiring  about  the  health 
of  my  womankind,  commenced  a  lucid  explanation 
of  the  exact  position  of  the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska 
Eailway — its  position,  I  mean,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  not  its  geographical  position.  The  latter 
we  ascertained,  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  to  be  in  the 
free  State  of  Iowa,  skirting  Missouri,  and  with  one 
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terminus  in  Illinois  State  and  the  other  in  Ne- 
braska Territory.  But  information  now  came  show- 
ering upon  us,  and  the  Colonel  was  extremely 
careful  to  prove  every  fresh  axiom  which  he  laid 
down  by  an  appeal  to  documents  of  the  most 
incontrovertible  character.  There  was  the  original 
concession  of  the  line,  approved  by  the  State 
Legislature,  signed  by  the  governor,  registered 
by  the  State's  law  officers  and  by  the  Federal 
attorney  of  the  district.  There  were  similar  docu- 
ments, to  which  the  autographs  of  the  governors 
of  Nebraska  and  Illinois  were  attached.  There 
were  the  reports  of  surveyors,  the  accounts  of  con- 
tractors, sub-contractors,  architects,  machinists,  and 
ironmasters.  Moreover,  there  were  specimens  of 
minerals  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  line,  and  within  the  liberal  grant  of  land 
which  the  State  had  made — which  specimens  the 
Colonel  showed  us,  in  rather  a  careless  way, 
as  mere  incidental  advantages.  But  the  eyes  of 
Tom  Harris  and  myself  sparkled  at  the  sight ;  for 
although  we  were  not  adepts  in  geology,  we  knew 
iron  ore,  and  copper  ore,  and  limestone,  and  horn- 
blende, and  fine  marble,  when  we  saw  them ;  and 
visions  of  mines  and  quarries  to  be  worked  at 
vast  profit,  or  leased  for  high  rentals,  flitted  bril- 
liantly before  us.  What  wonder  that,  on  hearing 
the  generous  terms  on  which  the  two  American 
gentlemen  were  willing  to  admit  us  to  a  full 
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participation  of  their  advantages,  Tom  and  I  shook 
hands  most  heartily  with  Doctor  and  Colonel,  and 
devoted  ourselves  from  that  moment  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  projected  Company?  And  then 
Colonel  Coriolanus  rang  the  bell  for  lunch,  and 
we  all  drank,  over  and  over  again,  in  creaming 
bumpers  of  Clicquot,  prosperity  and  success  to 
the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Kailway.  Two  days 
after,  out  came  our  prospectus  to  dazzle  the  City. 
A  more  flowery  manifesto,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
temptations,  I  have  seldom  seen.  It  proved,  more- 
over, as  plainly  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  the  investment  was  as  secure  as  the  bank, 
if  not  more  so,  and  a  hundredfold  more  remuner- 
ative. Never  was  there  such  a  railway ;  never 
were  there  directors  so  opulent,  so  respectable, 
so  conscientious,  so  experienced ;  never  was  there 
a  line  on  which  the  expenses  were  so  trifling, 
the  traffic  so  enormous,  or  the  dividend  so  prince- 
ly, as  that  of  the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska.  Iowa 
was  a  State  of  boundless  fertility,  of  inexhaust- 
ible resources — cereal,  mineral,  commercial.  The 
line  would  be  part  of  a  main  highway  to  the 
Far  West,  and  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
World  pour  tribute  into  the  cornucopia  of  its 
matchless  wealth.  Cities  were  to  spring  up,  fair 
and  flourishing  provinces  were  to  blossom,  where 
the  virgin  soil  now  awaited  the  spade  and  the 
ploughshare :  we  were  to  carry  tobacco,  madder, 
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corn,  cattle,  immigrants,  and  ore.  The  gigantic 
fortunes  we  were  to  make  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  benefits  we  were  to  confer  on  pos- 
terity and  our  contemporaries.  Unborn  millions 
were  to  canonise  the  projectors  of  the  Grand  Nau- 
voo  and  Nebraska  ;  and  we  were  not  only  to  insure 
for  ourselves  the  smiles  and  blessings  of  ages  yet 
to  come,  but  were  to  feather  our  nests  pretty 
handsomely  in  a  few  short  months.  Not  only 
were  we  to  take  rank  as  philanthropists  of  the 
first  water,  but  to  rig  the  market  as  well.  Nor 
were  the  advantages  of  the  new  railroad  confined 
to  the  eminent  and  clear-sighted  capitalists  who  had 
first  embarked  in  it.  No ;  in  that  good  cause  the 
widow's  mite  was  welcome.  Never,  it  was  pointed 
out,  was  so  admirable  an  opportunity  offered  to 
ladies  of  limited  income,  to  struggling  professional 
men,  to  decayed  gentry  or  others,  to  double  or 
treble  their  little  store  by  means  of  the  splendid 
dividends,  the  bonuses,  premiums,  and  other  good 
things,  to  be  expected  from  the  Company.  Who 
has  not  read  many  such  glowing  proclamations 
as  this,  promising  to  realise  the  dreams  of  an 
El  Dorado  for  the  lucky  speculator,  bolstering 
up  each  statement  by  an  imposing  array  of  figures, 
and  always  concluding  by  the  recommendation 
that  (to  prevent  disappointment)  immediate  appli- 
cation be  made  at  the  office  for  shares  ?  We 
had  a  secretary  and  cashier,  and  Dr  Titus  A.  C. 
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Bett  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  latter  re- 
sponsible position  :  while  the  celebrated  Wyldrake 
Flam,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  concerned 
with  a  good  many  companies  in  his  time,  was 
happily  secured  for  the  former  situation.  Sir 
George  Gullings,  M.P.,  a  rich  banker  who  had 
earned  his  baronetcy  by  his  long  course  of  voting 
for  a  Whig  Ministry,  was  our  chairman ;  and,  of 
course,  Tom  Harris,  Colonel  Sling,  and  I  were 
among  the  managing  directors.  We  took  a  great 
many  shares  amongst  us ;  but,  of  course,  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  submitted  to  public  com- 
petition, and  the  frequenters  of  the  money-market 
bit  with  tolerable  freedom.  But  there  were  some 
wary  old  fish  who  refused  so  much  as  to  nibble  at 
the  glittering  bait,  and  foremost  amongst  them  was 
old  Muggins,  that  veteran  stockbroker  of  whom  Tom 
Harris  had  made  mention  at  my  table.  Muggins 
was  a  character,  and  disagreeably  outspoken.  One 
day  I  met  him  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  and  tak- 
ing him  playfully  by  the  button,  I  asked  him  why 
he  gave  our  company  the  cold  shoulder. 

"  Mr  Bulkeley,  sir,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Muggins, 
with  a  frown :  "I  shirk  your  Company,  sir,  be- 
cause I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  property  in  duck- 
and-drake  fashion  among  those  swindling  Yankees. 
I  hate  bubbles,  sir,  and  this  is  worse,  for  it  is  a 
cruel  robbery." 

"  Sir,  sir !   Mr  Muggins  !  "  said  I,  choking  with 
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anger.  What  did  this  remarkable  man  proceed  to 
say  ?  Just  this — 

"George  Bulkeley,  I  have  known  you  from  a 
boy,  and  you  are  an  honest  man,  though  not  very 
bright "  (I  was  speechless  at  his  effrontery).  "  When 
I  call  this  affair  a  swindle,  I  don't  impute  blame  to 
you,  for  I  am  aware  that  you  are  a  dupe,  not  a 
duper.  But  I  don't  pity  you  for  losing  some  pen- 
feathers  out  of  your  wings,  as  you  will  do :  I  keep 
my  pity  for  the  poor  wretches  who  will  be  plucked 
bare,  and  who  can  least  spare  the  little  savings  or 
capital  your  fine  prospectus  has  wheedled  them 
into  investing, — I  mean  the  widows  and  old  maids, 
the  half -pay  officers,  the  needy  clergymen,  that 
your  Company  is  to  ruin.  I  wish  I  could  see  your 
American  friends  in  the  pillory,  I  know !  Good 
day." 

And  off  he  went,  leaving  me  very  angry,  but  a 
little  dismayed  as  well.  After  all,  old  Muggins 
passed  for  an  oracle  in  the  city;  and  seriously, 
had  I  examined  sufficiently  into  the  foundation  of 
all  the  alluring  statements  we  had  published  with 
the  sanction  of  our  names  ?  What  Muggins  had 
said  about  the  widows  and  poor  helpless  folks  gave 
me  an  unpleasant  twinge  in  my  heart,  and  con- 
science came  and  whispered,  "  George  Bulkeley, 
the  accomplice  of  rogues,  is  not  very  far  from 
being  a  rogue  himself,  is  he?"  I  made  a  bold 
resolution.  I  determined  to  go  out  myself  to 
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America,  and,  on  the  spot,  thoroughly  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  line  of 
railway.  When  I  broached  this  proposal  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  Colonel  Sling  and  the 
Doctor  were  found  to  be  violently  opposed  to  it, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  resent  such  interference  on 
my  part  as  an  insult.  And  the  influence  of  the  two 
Americans  was  very  considerable  with  the  com- 
mittee, partly  because  all  our  information  was 
derived  from  the  authority  of  Colonel  Sling,  and 
partly  because  the  transatlantic  gentlemen  had  a 
custom  of  putting  down  and  pooh-poohing  what- 
ever any  one  but  themselves  happened  to  say. 
But  I  was  firm  this  time ;  and  besides,  as  I  offered 
to  go  out  without  putting  the  Company  to  any 
expense  whatever,  the  opposition  to  my  departure 
could  not  decently  be  continued.  Then,  to  my 
surprise,  Colonel  Coriolanus  Sling  very  kindly 
offered  to  accompany  me,  and  to  save  me  all  trouble 
and  inconvenience  by  lending  me  the  aid  of  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  localities.  The  Doctor, 
as  cashier,  must  of  course  remain  at  his  post ; 
but  the  Colonel  could  be  spared,  he  felt  assured 
he  could  be  spared,  and  indeed  he  proposed  that 
we  should  go  as  a  deputation,  and  at  the  cost  of 
the  Company.  Why  not?  Our  shares  were  at 
a  premium.  Money  was  flowing  in.  All  went 
prosperously  with  us.  Why  not  ?  The  Colonel's 
proposition  was  carried  nem.  con.,  and  it  was 
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agreed  that  George  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  and  Colonel 
Coriolanus  Sling,  should  proceed  at  once  to  Iowa, 
there  to  survey,  report,  and  inspect.  Mrs  Bul- 
keley's  consent  was  procured ;  and  indeed,  but 
for  the  terrors  of  sea -sickness,  she  would  have 
insisted  on  accompanying  me.  The  Cunard  packet 
Mersey  was  to  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  17th 
of  the  month ;  our  berths  were  engaged  on  board 
her ;  and  it  was  duly  agreed  that  the  Colonel  and 
I  were  to  go  down  together  on  the  day  preceding 
that  of  embarkation.  I  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood why  the  gallant  American  officer  did  not 
keep  his  appointment.  He  wrote  me  a  hurried 
note,  saying  that  important  business  detained  him 
in  town,  and  that  he  would  join  me  in  Liverpool ; 
but  I  believe  a  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  at 
Kichmond,  was  the  engagement  in  question.  At 
any  rate  I  travelled  alone  ;  alone  I  embarked ;  and 
though  I  looked  out  for  the  Colonel  till  the  last 
moment,  till  the  bell  rang,  and  the  plank  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  huge  paddlewheels  began  to 
revolve,  no  Colonel  came.  And  we  went  to  sea 
with  his  name  in  the  roll  of  passengers,  but  with- 
out his  corporeal  presence  on  deck  or  in  cabin. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  altogether  sorry.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  I  was  by  far  more  likely  to  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  when  alone.  I  felt  that 
in  company  with  a  man  so  plausible,  so  fluent  of 
speech,  and  so  experienced  in  all  the  ways  of  the 
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singular  country  for  which  I  was  bound,  I  should 
be  in  danger  of  seeing  all  objects  through  the  rose- 
coloured  haze  in  which  it  was  the  Colonel's  policy 
to  mask  them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  a 
little  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  exploring  the 
Far  West  without  a  Mentor ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  my  report  was  not 
exactly  reassuring.  The  packet  was  crowded,  for 
many  were  desirous  of  making  use  of  the  last 
week  or  two  of  fine  still  weather,  before  the 
November  gales  should  begin  to  expend  their  fury 
upon  the  vast  breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  There  were 
but  few  Britons  on  board ;  but  there  were  Dons  in 
abundance ;  and  great  numbers  of  pallid  ladies, 
with  Parisian  toilettes  and  faulty  teeth,  and  of 
sallow  lean-visaged  men  in  tail-coats  and  varnished 
boots,  returning  from  a  tour  of  European  baths  and 
cities.  Also,  there  were  plenty  of  keen -looking 
persons,  who  eyed  all  mankind  with  suspicious 
scrutiny,  who  had  memorandum  -  books  sticking 
out  of  the  pockets  of  their  black  satin  vests,  and 
who  were  probably  not  unconnected  with  com- 
mercial pursuits  and  the  cotton  trade.  Aware 
that  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  new  world  in  more 
senses  of  the  word  than  one,  a  world  whose 
standard  of  morality  was  wholly  novel,  I  took 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  which 
might  afterwards  prove  invaluable.  I  therefore 
associated  exclusively  with  natives  of  the  Western 
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Continent,  studied  their  sentiments,  and  stored  up 
every  scrap  of  information  bearing  on  traffic  and 
transit.  I  will  own  that  my  pride  met  with  fre- 
quent abrasions ;  that  my  deepest -rooted  convic- 
tions were  rudely  assaulted ;  and  that  I  was  un- 
able to  avoid  observing  that  my  neighbours  would 
have  been  all  the  better  for  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  precepts  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  We  are  not 
always  very  fastidious  in  the  city  :  I  am  constantly 
obliged  to  bargain,  dine,  and  converse  with  un- 
commonly rough  diamonds ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  Cockney  alive  can  contrive  to  render 
vulgarity  so  glaringly  offensive  as  his  Yankee 
congener.  I  was  most  unlucky  in  my  fellow- 
passengers,  some  of  whose  habits  were  distressing 
to  a  degree,  and  did  not  show  any  remarkable 
improvement  since  the  days  when  Mrs  Trollope 
and  Captain  Hamilton  crossed  the  Atlantic.  I 
began  to  owe  Sir  Walter  a  grudge  for  his  dis- 
covery of  tobacco,  since  tobacco,  chewed  to  pulp, 
and  lubricating  the  deck  and  cabin-stairs  with  its 
nicotian  extract,  became  the  bugbear  of  my  ex- 
istence. Besides,  I  prefer  to  see  gentlemen  sit 
with  their  feet  in  a  more  normal  position  than  an 
undue  elevation  of  the  boot  soles  can  afford.  I 
wish  our  transatlantic  brothers  would  smoke  a  little 
less  and  wash  a  little  more ;  and  I  never  could 
entirely  pardon  young  Mr  Tips  for  whittling  my 
portmanteau.  Mr  Tips — young  Mr  Tips,  that  is 
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—  Minos  Blackstone  Tips  —  was  the  sharer  of 
what  was  facetiously  called  my  state-room.  The 
latter  was  a  wedge  of  a  cabin,  with  two  little 
berths  in  it,  not  quite  so  spacious  as  the  box-beds 
in  an  old-fashioned  Highland  cottage,  and  was  natu- 
rally meant  to  accommodate  two  passengers.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  Colonel  Sling  would  have 
held  divided  empire  over  this  den  with  myself; 
and  I  believe  that,  in  strict  justice,  the  whole 
should  have  been  mine,  seeing  that  I  had  signed 
the  cheque  in  payment  for  both  passages.  But 
berths  were  at  a  premium  :  several  passengers  had 
come  on  board  at  the  last,  and  had  to  shift  for 
their  quarters  as  they  might,  and  among  them 
the  Tips'  family.  Now,  although  the  "  state- 
room" was  rightfully  mine,  yet  I  was  easily  in- 
duced to  permit  the  installation  of  young  Mr 
Tips  in  the  undermost  berth,  though  I  admit 
that  my  temper  was  sorely  tested  when  I  found 
him  in  bed,  one  rather  blusterous  afternoon,  very 
sick,  and  beguiling  the  tedious  hours  by  operating 
with  a  sharp  penknife  on  the  glossy  leather  of  my 
new  portmanteau — Allen's  best,  fitted  for  India  and 
the  colonies.  Also  this  delightful  youth — a  lawyer 
from  the  cradle,  as  his  names  imply — was  fond  of 
using  my  pet  razor,  and  borrowing  my  scissors  and 
brushes ;  was  not  over-partial  to  soap  and  water ; 
and  sang  queer  nasal  songs  at  untimely  hours, 
besides  smoking  in  bed,  I  might  have  had  a 
8.8. — xii,  55 
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pleasanter  companion,  but  I  had  let  him  in,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  while,  after  all,  the 
voyage  was  but  for  ten  days.  Why  had  I  let 
him  in  ?  For  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  ex- 
clusiveness  is  most  unpopular  among  Republicans  ; 
and  the  old  sentiment  which  dictated  the  New 
York  proverb,  that  "A  man  must  be  a  hog  to 
want  a  bed  all  to  himself,"  still  exists  in  a  mod- 
ified form.  Another  reason  was,  that  I  wanted 
to  make  friends,  and  get  letters  of  introduction 
to  some  Western  citizens  who  would  be  able  to 
tell  me  all  about  the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Rail- 
way, and  perhaps  a  little  about  Colonel  Sling.  I 
knew  that  Americans,  amongst  each  other  at  least, 
were  most  generous  in  this  respect.  I  was  aware 
that  few  retired  storekeepers  or  landjobbers  brought 
over  their  charming  families  without  being  provided 
with  introductions  from  ex-ministers  and  secretar- 
ies to  half  the  peers  and  princes  of  Europe  ;  that 
American  diplomacy  was  subservient  to  any  one 
who  could  influence  an  election ;  and  that  very 
queer  folks  indeed  had  the  honour  of  figuring  at 
royal  levees  and  state  balls  under  the  wing  of 
Franklin's  eagle.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  be 
as  conciliatory  as  possible  in  all  my  dealings  with 
the  citizens  and  citizenesses  of  the  model  common- 
wealth. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  acquaintance  with 
old  Mr  Tips, — Judge  Tips,  of  Salem,  Mass. — his 
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Christian  name  was  Magnentius, — in  rather  a  curi- 
ous manner.  He  sat  next  to  me  at  the  general 
dinner  in  the  best  cabin  or  saloon.  The  table  was 
crowded,  but  there  were  three  below  me,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  long  board.  The  dinner  was  a 
capital  one :  the  Cunard  directors  are  famous  for 
good  feeding  ;  and  Judge  Tips,  father  to  my  young 
companion,  played  an  excellent  knife  and  fork.  A 
dish  of  peas  came  round,  the  last  of  the  marrow- 
fats, the  latest  peas  of  summer ;  and  indeed  I  can- 
not conceive  from  what  remote  market  the  steam- 
boat purveyors  had  imported  them,  seeing  that 
Covent  Garden  had  been  barren,  in  respect  to  this 
vegetable,  for  some  weeks.  I  am  very  fond  of 
peas,  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  my  favourites  once 
again ;  and  I  anxiously  awaited  their  arrival. 
Miss  Tips,  Miss  Julia  Tips,  and  Tips  mere,  as  the 
French  would  say,  had  each  taken  a  decorous 
spoonful  from  the  flying  dish,  and  now  the  black 
waiter  was  offering  the  delicacy  to  Tips  himself, 
enough  being  left  for  five  persons  at  least.  What 
was  my  horror  to  behold  the  Judge  deliberately 
monopolise  the  whole — sweep,  as  I  live,  every  pea 
into  his  own  plate — and  then  turning  to  me,  with 
a  greasy  smile,  remark,  "  I  guess,  stranger,  I'm  a 
whale  at  peas."1  Yes,  Mr  Bright  tells  sterling 
truth.  There  are  some  matters  in  which  the  most 
acquisitive  of  us  all  are  distanced  by  an  American, 
i  Fact. 
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Judge  Tips  was  obliging  enough  to  favour  me  with 
a  good  deal  of  his  improving  conversation,  and  by 
meekness  and  affability  I  won  his  heart.  He  not 
only  invited  me  to  visit  him  at  Salem,  but  when  I 
hinted  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  West,  and 
should  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any 
notable  citizens  of  Illinois  or  Iowa,  he  gave  me  the 
coveted  letters  of  introduction  to  more  than  one 
magistrate,  sheriff,  and  popular  preacher.  Nor  did 
any  accident  mar  the  even  tenor  of  our  agreeable 
passage  to  New  York.  We  had  almost  uniform 
good  weather ;  and  before  the  evening  of  the 
eleventh  day,  we  were  standing  on  the  wooden 
landing-places  of  the  Empire  City,  surrounded  by 
German  porters,  Irish  car  -  drivers,  and  Yankee 
touts.  The  latter  race,  wise  in  their  generation, 
prefer  head-work  to  the  toil  of  actual  muscle,  and 
permit  old  Europe  to  furnish  them  with  soldiers 
and  foremast  -  men,  stevedores,  navvies,  and  dock 
labourers ;  while  they  supply  officers,  foremen, 
mates,  and  overlookers,  to  regulate  and  profit  by 
the  exertions  of  their  hirelings. 

The  Astor  House  is  not  what  it  was.  It  has 
been  distanced  by  more  gigantic  competitors ;  and 
as  for  the  Tremont,  it  is  left  high  and  dry,  like  a 
stranded  whale,  by  the  tide  of  fashion.  Neverthe- 
less, I  bestowed  my  patronage  on  the  latter,  per- 
haps for  Sam  Slick's  sake,  and  spent  a  couple  of 
days  under  its  hospitable  roof  while  recovering 
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from  the  sensation  of  cramp,  tedium,  and  nausea 
quite  inseparable  from  a  sea  voyage.  Then  I  set 
out  for  the  West.  The  journey,  as  far  as  Fort 
Madison,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  I  performed  by  railway,  expeditiously  per- 
haps, and  not  very  uncomfortably,  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  rocking  and  swinging  due  to  a  carelessly- 
metalled  "  permanent  way,"  if  I  may  employ  the 
phraseology  of  engineering.  But  I  could  not,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  agree  with  the  enthusiastic  com- 
ments of  my  fellow-travellers,  as  to  the  immense 
superiority,  in  speed  and  accommodation,  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  over  those  of  Britain.  After  being 
jolted  and  swung  till  one's  bones  ached,  all  the 
time,  perhaps,  being  at  a  net  speed  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  it  was  rather  provoking  to  listen  to  such 
remarks  as  the  following  : — 

"Wall,  mister,  I  expect  our  flying  locomotives 
do  rayther  astonish  you.  They  kinder  take  the 
conceit  out  of  Old  England,  I  some  think."  Or, 
more  gravely,  "I  believe,  sir,  it's  pretty  univer- 
sally admitted  that  America  whips  the  world  for 
speed.  We  have  beaten  your  yachts,  we  have 
licked  your  racers,  and  our  trains  must  make  you 
think  small  beer  of  your  expresses.  We  go  ahead, 
we  dol" 

I  take  great  praise  to  myself  that  I  was  always 
able  to  keep  my  temper,  and  to  abstain  from 
polemics.  But  argument  would  have  been  use- 
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less.  I  had  to  do  with  a  people  who  saw  the 
outer  world  through  the  spectacles  of  their  jour- 
nalists, and  who  would  no  more  admit  the  imper- 
fections of  America  than  a  lover  will  see  a  blemish 
in  his  mistress.  To  them  America  was  all  in  all ; 
and  the  mightiest  countries  in  Europe  were  esteemed 
by  them  as  rotten  and  worthless,  only  existing  by 
the  sufferance  of  the  Giant  Eepublic.  As  for  my 
praise  of  the  British  Constitution,  they  simply 
laughed  at  it,  assuring  me  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
liberty  where  a  plain  man  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  court  in  his  working  dress  if  he  chose.  But  I 
had  not  crossed  the  ocean  to  argue :  I  had  come  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  concerning  the 
Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Railway.  And  I  was  very 
careful  at  dinner-tables,  bars,  cafes,  and  railway  cars, 
to  elicit  all  available  information  with  respect  to 
the  resources  of  the  West.  What  I  heard  was,  of 
course,  vague  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  contained  some 
comfort.  It  appeared  certain  that  a  great  trade  was 
carried  on  by  land  and  water ;  that  towns  started 
up  with  incredible  quickness  in  the  midst  of  deso- 
late prairies,  or,  like  Chicago,  on  piles  in  a  swamp  ; 
and  that  hardy  men  were  taming  the  wilderness. 
So  far  so  good.  But  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
security  to  life  and  property  went  in  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  increase  of  wealth.  I  heard  odd 
stories  about  regulators,  vigilance  committees,  and 
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Judge  Lynch.  Mob-law  seemed  paramount  to  writ- 
ten statutes  ;  and  the  fiat  of  a  legal  court  required 
to  be  backed  by  the  good  pleasure  of  a  majority 
before  its  execution  could  be  guaranteed.  Besides, 
the  moral  standard  of  the  community  did  not  rank 
as  high  as  perhaps  a  very  delicate  sense  of  honour 
required.  Commercial  tricks  were  spoken  of  as 
"clever,"  or  "ingenious,"  which  in  other  lands 
would  have  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  most  unprin- 
cipled ruse  was  mentioned  with  laughter  and 
indulgence,  if  not  with  approbation.  All  this 
augured  badly,  methought,  for  the  prospects  of 
the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Eailway.  And  yet  I 
did  not  despair,  and  still  less  did  I  drop  a  hint 
of  my  suspicions  to  any  casual  acquaintance.  It 
was  not  for  me,  a  managing  director,  to  denounce 
the  project  with  which  my  name  was,  alas !  inex- 
tricably linked,  until  it  should  be  proved  a  bubble 
on  the  very  clearest  evidence.  I  reached  Fort 
Madison,  the  most  remote  point  to  which  the 
steam -horse  could  convey  me,  and  had,  at  any 
rate,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  was  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Nauvoo.  I  hired  a  mule-waggon 
for  the  journey,  and  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  the 
public  table  of  the  hotel,  I  inquired  what  sort  of  a 
place  Nauvoo  might  be  ? 

•  "  Nauvoo,  mister,"  said  a  tall  gaunt  man  whom 
his  friends  addressed  as  "Major,"  "Nauvoo  is  a 
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pretty  considerable  sprig  of  a  city.  It  is  a  tall 
place,  sir.  There  air  good  points  and  great  de- 
velopments about  Nauvoo.  Do  you  settle  down 
there,  stranger?  I  could  sell  you  a  lot  of  land 
awful  cheap." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  "I  have  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  resident  at  Nauvoo ;  I  merely  wish  to 
visit  it." 

"  I  see,"  observed  another  guest ;  "  you  want  to 
have  a  peep  at  the  great  temple  the  Mormons  built 
before  Joe  Smith  was  shot  at  Springfield.  'Taint 
much  you'll  see,  though,  stranger,  for  the  place  is 
all  to  ruin.  The  bhoys  were  not  soft  enough  to  let 
so  much  cedar-pine  and  dressed  limestone  stand, 
when  houses  were  costing  hatfulls  of  dollars.  But 
Nauvoo  has  some  fine  bluffs,  con-sidered  aiqual  to 
any  scenery  the  old  Khine  can  show." 

"  Air  you  in  the  hardware  line  ?  If  so,  we  might 
trade,  I  guess,"  said  a  little  man  at  my  elbow. 

"  No,  no,"  I  returned ;  "  my  journey  is  not  of  a 
commercial  character,  exactly." 

"Political,  eh?"  asked  the  Major:  "picking  up 
news,  perhaps,  for  your  Downing  Street  wiseacres, 
and  feeling  Uncle  Sam's  pulse  to  know  when  the 
old  gentleman  is  at  fever  heat,  eh,  mister  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  no  mission  of  the 
sort ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  believe  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  entertain  any  peculiar  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject you  mention." 
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A  cough  and  shrug  of  disapprobation  pervaded 
the  assembly. 

"It  is  well  known,  sir,"  said  the  tall  Major, 
"that  the  Government  of  your  benighted  land  is 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  expression  of  American 
opinion.  American  opinion,  sir,  has  great  weight 
in  your  House  of  Commons." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  I  give  you  my  word,"  I 
answered  with  a  smile. 

"Perhaps  not,  sir, — perhaps  not,"  replied  the 
Major,  pityingly.  "  Do  you  never  read  the  *  Even- 
ing Planet,'  sir,  when  you  are  at  home  ?  " 

I  winced.  The  truth  was,  that  I  did  take  in  the 
'  Evening  Planet,'  and  needfully  perused  therein  the 
valuable -dicta  of  its  eloquent  proprietor,  a  celebrated 
parliamentary  and  platform  orator.  And  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  credence  to  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  this  gentleman,  that  we  were  miles  behind 
the  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union  in  all 
that  was  useful  and  good,  and  that  we  could  not  do 
better  than  copy  so  shining  a  model  in  all  things. 
I  had  read  and  heard  the  bold  statement,  made 
in  defiance  of  statistics,  that  America  was  floating 
peacefully  on  the  tide  of  prosperity  into  the  haven 
of  universal  empire — an  empire  won  by  bloodless 
means,  of  course ;  for  what  nation,  unsaddled  with 
an  aristocracy,  would  dream  of  war,  while  Britain 
was  sinking  into  decrepitude  and  decay  !  All  this, 
and  much  more,  had  I  heard  and  read,  and  I  had 
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believed  that  Britannia  ought  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
her  flighty  offspring  for  instruction,  and  to  remodel 
her  old  institutions  after  a  republican  pattern.  But, 
as  not  seldom  happens,  a  nearer  view  of  the  United 
States  did  not  precisely  confirm  the  loud  assertions 
of  the  Americanising  party  in  the  British  press  and 
senate,  and  I  was  gradually  losing  my  ideal  admira- 
tion for  transatlantic  liberty  and  customs.  After 
the  rapid  dinner,  and  the  more  leisurely  supple- 
ment of  juleps  and  brandy-cobblers  imbibed  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  hotel,  I  asked  a  coloured  waiter 
if  my  waggon  and  mules  were  forthcoming,  as  I 
was  desirous  of  reaching  Nauvoo  before  dark. 

"  Iss,  massa  ! "  answered  the  negro,  and  whisked 
off  with  his  napkin  to  inquire  after  the  lingering 
equipage. 

The  Major  said  he  was  going  to  Nauvoo  too,  and 
begged  the  favour  of  a  lift,  which  I  willingly  con- 
ceded. The  mules  and  waggon,  with  their  whip, 
cracking  teamster,  soon  rattled  up  to  the  door ;  my 
bill  was  promptly  paid,  my  baggage  transferred  to 
the  vehicle ;  the  Major  and  I  climbed  into  our 
places,  and  we  started. 

"  How  comes  it,  Major,"  said  I,  "  that  there  is  no 
line  open  to  Nauvoo?" 

The  Major  knocked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar  as  he 
replied,  "  Wall,  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  pay.  Eail  to 
Fort  Madison  is  all  right  and  spry,  because  Uncle 
Sam  has  property  there ;  but  I  guess  not  a  dime 
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could  be  drawed  from  Washington  treasury  to  make 
a  line  on  to  Nauvoo." 

"  And  from  Nauvoo,  westward  through  Iowa,  say 
to  Nebraska,"  observed  I,  with  affected  careless- 
ness ;  "  what  should  you  say  to  the  prospects  of  a 
railroad  in  that  direction  ?  " 

My  heart  throbbed  audibly  as  I  spoke,  for  all  my 
feigned  indifference,  and  I  listened  with  anxiety  for 
the  Major's  reply.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"That  depends,"  said  my  fellow-traveller,  with 
sagacious  deliberation,  "  on  the  sort  of  rail  you  talk 
about.  Is  it  a  line  to  go  no  farther  than  Wall 
Street,  and  perhaps  your  London  Capel  Court, 
that  you  are  speaking  of,  mister?" 

"Wall  Street  and  Capel  Court!  Upon  my  life, 
I  hardly  comprehend  you,"  returned  I. 

"Moonshine,  flummery,  make-believe,  sleepers, 
rails,  stations,  all  of  paper, — that's  what  I  mean, 
stranger,"  rejoined  the  Major,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. 

"  But  I  spoke  of  a  bond  fide  concern — of  a  real 
railway,  honestly  made  and  fairly  worked,"  answered 
I ;  "  what  would  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Say  ! "  replied  the  Major,  with  infinite  contempt, 
— "  say  !  Let  me  see  the  gonies.  Trot  'em  up  to 
me,  sir.  Just  let  me  have  a  look  at  the  simple 
ones  that  are  at  the  head  of  the  business,  and  I'll 
tell  them  what  I  think,  fast  enough.  No ;  Nauvoo 
is  a  rising  place,  a  neat  location,  but  it  can  wait  for 
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a  rail  one  while,  unless  every  sage  plant  on  the 
prairie  turns  to  silver  dollars." 

After  this  I  asked  the  Major  no  more  questions. 
We  reached  Nauvoo,  and  through  the  dusk  I  espied 
the  shingled  roofs  of  its  houses,  the  bold  bluffs  of 
limestone,  the  rushing  coffee -coloured  river,  and 
the  unfinished  building  -  lots  with  their  heaps  of 
wreck  and  rubbish.  We  put  up  at  the  General 
Jackson  Hotel.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Squire  Park  of  Nauvoo,  a  gentleman  in  the  flatboat 
interest,  who  owed  his  title  of  Squire  to  his  being 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  But  on  repairing 
to  his  house  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment — the 
more  vexatious  because  Mr  Park  had  been  eulogised 
by  Judge  Tips  as  a  man  who  knew  the  West  thor- 
oughly. Squire  Park  was  gone  to  Cairo  on  business, 
and  was  not  expected  back  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  On  consulting  the  map  I  carried,  I  found 
that  a  place  called  Keosauque  was  the  nearest  of 
the  few  towns  in  Iowa  to  the  line  of  railway,  real 
or  imaginary,  in  connection  with  which  my  name, 
and  those  of  other  men  of  respectability  and  sub- 
stance, were  flaming,  in  advertisements  and  on  the 
broadsheets  of  a  prospectus,  throughout  the  British 
metropolis.  I  set  off  to  Keosauque,  mounted  on  an 
Indian  pony,  and  accompanied  by  a  guide  in  the 
shape  of  a  wiry  backwoodsman,  in  an  enduring  cos- 
tume of  leather,  and  who  gave  accommodation  to 
my  portmanteau  behind  his  saddle.  For  some  miles 
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we  rode  in  silence  over  the  apparently  boundless 
sea  of  grass,  mottled  with  weeds  and  flowers,  and 
occasionally  studded  with  lone  farm-houses  and 
maize-fields,  or  by  herds  of  grazing  cattle.  Those 
half-reclaimed  mustangs  are  not  the  most  pleasant 
mount  for  a  timid  rider,  nor  am  I,  George  Bulkeley 
of  Stamford  Hill,  a  very  adventurous  horseman ; 
and  before  we  had  got  far,  I  began  to  wish  the 
brute  I  rode  would  desist  from  what  seemed  an 
alternation  of  starts  and  stumbles.  My  guide,  a 
good-humoured  wild  man,  observed  my  embarrass- 
ment, and  undertook  its  removal. 

"See  here,  Colonel,"  said  he — strangers  in  the 
West  are  usually  decorated  with  visionary  epaul- 
ettes— "  you  mustn't  keep  the  rein  so  slack  as  that, 
nor  yet  hold  your  hand  up  level  with  your  cravat, 
or,  scalp  me,  but  you'll  be  spilt !  Mustangs  want 
a  tight  grip  on  the  bit.  So — steady  now.  Stick 
in  your  knees,  Colonel,  and  scorn  to  ketch  hold  of 
the  pummel — so.  Do  as  you  see  me  do  ;  give  him 
a  touch  of  the  spur,  but  mind  his  kicking — for  mus- 
tangs can  kick,  they  can.  You'll  do  nicely,  now." 

Ichabod  was  a  skilful  riding-master,  by  instinct, 
I  suppose ;  and,  thanks  to  his  forcible  instructions, 
I  was  soon  on  better  terms  with  my  refractory  quad- 
ruped. On  we  rode,  over  the  waving  grass,  through 
the  rank  weeds,  through  the  belts  of  cotton-wood 
timber  and  maples  that  skirted  every  streamlet, 
and  past  the  swampy  bottoms  where  sluggish 
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waters  wound  like  wounded  snakes.  We  dined 
on  dried  venison,  jerked  beef,  parched  corn,  and 
hominy,  at  a  farm  which  did  duty  for  an  inn,  and 
slept  at  another  house  of  the  same  character.  Next 
day  we  resumed  our  route  ;  and  as  we  rode  towards 
Keosauque,  I  ventured  to  ask  Ichabod  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  the  Great  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Kail- 
way.  I  had  been  hitherto  averse  to  propounding 
this  query ;  for  how  could  I  tell  whether  the  in- 
terests of  my  informant  might  conflict  with  mine  ? 
— but  with  this  rough  frontiersman  I  felt  I  was 
safe.  He,  at  least,  was  no  rival  speculator — no 
shareholder  in  a  competing  line — no  steamboat  pro- 
prietor, or  lord  of  many  stage-waggons.  But  his 
first  answer  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was  comprised 
in  the  one  word,  "  Anan  ! " 

"  The  Kail  way,"  asked  I  again,  "  from  Nauvoo 
to  Nebraska :  not  a  finished  thing,  of  course ;  but 
you  surely  must  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  works — 
the  bridges,  the  embankments,  and  the  rest  of  the 
preparations  ?  " 

Ichabod  shook  his  head.  "  You're  talking  Greek 
to  me,  Colonel,  and  that  air  a  fact." 

''How  is  it  possible,"  cried  I,  in  an  agony, 
"  that  there  can  have  been  a  railway  begun  in  this 
country,  and  the  settlers  unaware  of  it?  Surely 
you  must  be  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  State 
yourself ! " 

"  You're  wrong  there,  Colonel,"  answered  Icha- 
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bod ;  "  I'm  Illinois  born,  but  I'm  Iowa  bred.  In 
this  State  I  was  raised ;  and  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  thing  happened  over  the  border  sin'  I  could  mount 
a  horse,  be  it  buffler  or  deer,  loping  Indian,  runaway 
nigger,  or  Yankee  pedlar,  without  my  hearing  on't. 
Stop  "  (and  he  smote  his  knee  with  a  palm  as  hard 
as  iron) — "  I've  got  it.  You're  talking  of  Harvey's 
Folly." 

And  I  thought  the  young  backwoodsman  would 
have  tumbled  off  his  horse  in  the  extravagant  burst 
of  mirth  which  this  discovery  produced.  "Who- 
whoop ! "  cried  he ;  "  I've  seen  queer  sights,  but 
never  did  I  think  to  see  a  stranger  come  out  in  a 
bee-line  from  the  old  country — no  offence,  Colonel ! 
— to  ax  about  Harvey's  Folly.  I'd  nigh  forgot 
that  the  thing  existed  at  all.  Wah !  but  it  beats 
coon-catching ! " 

With  some  trouble  I  got  an  explanation.  It 
appeared  from  the  borderer's  statement  that,  years 
ago,  a  speculative  individual  of  the  name  of  Harvey 
had  undertaken  to  construct  a  railway  from  Ne- 
braska to  Nauvoo,  with  a  branch  linking  it  to  the 
Central  Illinois  line.  He  had  obtained  the  usual 
charter  and  grant  of  land  from  the  State,  and  had 
actually  commenced  operations  between  Keosauque 
and  New  Buda,  two  little  towns  not  far  from  the 
Missouri  boundary.  But  he  had  soon  desisted  from 
the  Sisyphean  task,  ruined,  disheartened,  or  dis- 
appointed of  the  aid  on  which  he  had  somewhat 
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sanguinely  reckoned ;  and  thenceforth  no  more  had 
been  said  of  the  scheme  or  the  schemer.  "  But  the 
property,"  groaned  I,  "  the  works,  surely  they  must 
remain  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  Ichabod,  meditatively,  "I  kinder 
think  there's  rails  laid  down  a  bit — yes,  for  some 
miles  I  guess,  and  they'll  be  there  still.  The  cussed 
Indians  can't  have  stampedoed  them,  like  they  do 
the  cattle.  There's  a  tidy  bridge  over  a  creek  or 
two  Harvey  built,  and  some  sheds  and  scantling ; 
and  that's  about  all" 

"  All,"  said  I ;  "  think  again,  Ichabod.  Surely 
there  must  be  more  plant  than  that ;  and  then  the 
rolling  stock?" 

The  frontiersman  laughed.  "  "We  know  more 
about  gunstocks  than  rolling  stocks,  out  here  on 
the  pararas,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I  never  heard  of  plants 
onless  'twas  hickory  or  sumach.  But  I've  kinder 
catalogued  the  hull  fixings  for  you,  Colonel,  with- 
out 'tis  a  pile  of  rusty  iron,  or  a  few  waggon-loads 
of  logs — neat  bits  of  oak  timber  they  were,  trimmed 
and  dressed,  and  shaped  mighty  like  a  saddle-tree, 
that  Harvey  left  on  the  ground." 

"  The  sleepers,  I  suppose,"  returned  I ;  "  are  they 
there  still?" 

"  Well,  Colonel,  mebbe  some  of  'em  are  taking  a 
nap  there  still,"  replied  Ichabod,  "  but  parara  men 
often  camp  thereabouts,  hunting,  cattle  -  tending, 
or  prospecting,  and  firewood  being  mortal  scarce 
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on  the  plains,  'twasn't  to  be  expected  the  bhoys 
wouldn't  make  free  with  some  chips  to  cook  with. 
I  may  have  had  a  chop  at  those  logs  with  my 
tomahawk,  when  I  wanted  a  broil,  onst  or  twice, 
myself." 

I  groaned  again.  The  Great  Nauvoo  and  Ne- 
braska Railway  was  evidently  as  brittle  a  specula- 
tion as  Alnaschar's  basket  of  glass.  I  finished  the 
ride  to  Keosauque  in  moody  reverie.  There  was 
no  other  guest  to  share  such  rugged  plenty  as  the 
wooden  tavern,  called  by  courtesy  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
could  afford ;  and  as  the  landlord  was  absent,  and 
the  landlady  busy  in  the  management  of  her  chil- 
dren and  Irish  helps,  no  one  talked  to  me,  and  I  sat 
sullen  and  dejected  the  whole  evening.  Next  day, 
tired  as  I  was,  I  set  out  again,  tinder  Ichabod's 
guidance,  to  visit  what  he  persisted  in  naming 
Harvey's  Folly.  We  reached  the  spot  at  last.  A 
swampy  level,  intersected  by  runlets  of  water,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  thorny  brake,  and  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  cottonwood  poplars  diversifying 
the  scene,  had  been  selected  by  Mr  Harvey  for  the 
^ite  of  his  preliminary  operations.  Why  he  had 
chosen  that  wet  ground  at  all,  when  so  much  dry 
prairie  lay  beyond,  of  very  tolerable  smoothness, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but  perhaps  the  more 
accurate  level  had  tempted  him.  There  were  rails, 
certainly  there  were  rails,  half-hidden  by  the  growth 
of  hemlocks  and  rank  grass  ;  but  on  dismounting  I 
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discovered  that,  for  lack  of  proper  metal  trams,  the 
rails  had  been  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with 
a  thin  slip  of  iron — not  an  unusual  device  in  out- 
of-the-way  parts  of  America,  as  I  was  afterwards 
told.  The  fastenings  were  very  defective,  the 
sleepers  loose,  and  the  whole  concern  had  a  crazy 
haphazard  look.  Such  as  they  were,  these  precious 
rails  were  continued  for  about  5  miles  —  5  miles 
out  of  350 ! — and  then  they  terminated  in  a  mass 
of  ruin  and  confusion.  There  were  roofless  sheds, 
scantlings  and  screens  blown  down  by  hurricane 
gusts,  heaps  of  rusty  iron,  broken  tools,  damaged 
wheelbarrows,  and  a  shattered  truck  with  only  one 
wheel  left.  Also  there  were  a  quantity  of  sleepers 
of  dressed  oak,  and  the  fragments  of  many  more, 
split  by  the  axe  and  charred  to  coal,  as  they  lay 
around  the  blackened  spots  of  burnt  turf,  where 
many  a  camp-fire  had  been  lit  by  the  frontiers- 
men. That  was  all  the  valuable  property  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  directors.  The  sight  sickened  me. 
"  Harvey's  Folly,"  muttered  I  between  my  teeth ; 
"  say  rather  Bulkeley's  Folly — Bulkeley's  credulity, 
idiocy,  weakness !  And  not  only  mine,  but  Tom 
Harris's  and  that  of  all  of  us.  What  a  long-eared 
pack  were  we  to  be  lured  by  the  crafty  piping  of 
such  a  dissembling  knave  as  that  glib  Colonel!" 
I  rode  away,  sad  and  careworn.  Ichabod's  quaint 
talk  was  unnoticed.  I  had  another  companion  that 
claimed  my  undivided  attention,  and  that  was  Care, 
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Black  Care,  which  sat  crouching  behind  my  saddle. 
I  was  haunted  by  a  ghastly  phantom  of  impending 
bankruptcy.  The  London  Gazette  spread  its  ill- 
omened  sheet  before  me,  and  in  its  fatal  columns 
I  read  in  flaming  characters,  "  George  Bulkeley,  of 
Cannon  Street  in  the  City  of  London,  and  Stamford 
Hill,  Middlesex,  to  surrender  at  Portugal  Street 
on  Monday  the  14th  inst.  Official  Assignee,  Mr 
Wilks  ! "  That  it  should  have  come  to  this  !  Kuin, 
ruin,  ruin.  Kuin  and  disgrace  to  us  all,  the  duped 
directors  of  this  wretched  swindle.  Were  we  not 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  undertaking  ?  Was 
not  the  paid-up  capital  in  the  treacherous  hands  of 
our  Yankee  cashier,  Dr  Titus  A.  C.  Bett,  and  could 
there  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  lost  for  ever  ?  Plainly 
the  whole  business  was  a  fraudulent  trick  from  the 
first — a  net  to  catch  gold-fish  !  Ah  !  already  with 
my  mind's  eye  I  saw  the  broker's  men  in  posses- 
sion of  Magnolia  Villa  ;  I  saw  my  costly  furniture, 
the  cellar  of  wines  I  had  been  so  proud  of,  carriages, 
pictures,  everything,  submitted  to  public  competi- 
tion by  a  smirking  auctioneer.  I  heard  the  hammer 
fall,  knocking  down  my  Lares  and  Penates  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Going,  going,  gone  !  the  accursed 
formula  rang  in  my  ears  with  baleful  clearness. 
Magnolia  Cottage  to  let!  My  family  hiding  in 
poor  lodgings  in  Boulogne !  George  Bulkeley,  a 
moody  bankrupt,  slinking  about  the  pier  of  that 
refuge  for  insolvency,  and  afraid  to  face  the  Stock 
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Exchange  !  Even  though  the  Court  might  declare 
me  blameless,  even  though  the  commissioner  might 
whitewash,  me  into  commercial  purity,  my  con- 
science was  less  complaisant,  and  sternly  refused 
me  even  a  third-class  certificate. 

I  might  have  had  the  right  to  ruin  myself  and 
family,  but  what  right  had  I  to  make  desolate  the 
hearths  of  many  helpless  and  confiding  people  ? 
How  about  those  shareholders  ignorant  of  business, 
those  pinched  vicars,  needy  widows,  poor  old  half- 
pay  officers,  and  the  rest,  who  had  been  dazzled  by 
our  prospectus,  and  had  invested  their  savings  in 
the  pocket  of  Dr  Titus  A.  C.  Bett?  It  was  my 
respectable  name,  in  common  with  those  of  my 
fellows  in  the  Direction,  which  had  baited  the  hook 
for  such  poor  prey  as  these.  My  heart — even  City 
men  have  hearts  sometimes — was  heavy  and  mourn- 
ful with  a  grief  not  wholly  selfish.  Plump  !  fluff ! 
down  went  the  mustang  on  his  knees,  his  feet 
having  plunged  into  the  holes  that  led  to  the 
dwellings  of  some  "  prairie  -  dogs  "  —  interesting 
little  brutes  that  burrow  all  over  the  plains — and 
over  the  animal's  head  I  flew  with  the  force  of  a 
sky-rocket.  Lighting  with  a  great  thump  on  the 
hard  turf,  I  ran  no  trifling  risk  of  a  broken  neck ; 
but  my  hat  saved  me,  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
demolition,  and  I  was  only  stunned.  But  when 
Ichabod  hurried  to  the  rescue  he  found  me  bruised 
and  faint,  'and  with  a  sprained  thumb  that  caused 
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me  exquisite  pain  for  the  time.  So  stupefied  was 
I  by  the  shock,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  beat  of 
hoofs  upon  the  green  carpet  of  the  prairie,  nor  the 
sound  of  friendly  voices,  and  was  surprised,  on  look- 
ing up,  to  see  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
party  of  equestrians,  who  were  surveying  me  from 
the  saddle  with  every  appearance  of  interest.  Kid- 
ing-habits  and  side-saddles  here  in  prairie -land  I 
hats  and  feathers,  too,  of  most  ladylike  elegance, 
and  a  pair  of  pretty,  rather  pale  faces  under  the 
shadow  of  those  plumed  felts.  Besides  the  two 
girls,  there  were  a  grey- haired  elderly  man,  two 
younger  gentlemen,  and  three  or  four  mounted 
blacks  in  suits  of  striped  cotton,  one  of  whom 
led  a  couple  of  hounds  in  a  long  leash,  while 
another  had  a  buck  strapped  behind  him  on  the 
horse. 

"Is  the  poor  gentleman  much  hurt?"  asked  one 
of  the  young  ladies  in  a  sweet  kind  voice.  Ichabod, 
as  bold  as  a  lion  in  general,  was  awkward  and  bash- 
ful when  addressed  by  a  lady,  and  seemed  to  be 
weighing  the  words  of  his  answer,  when  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  reply  for  myself.  On  discovering  that 
I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land,  General  Warfield 
insisted  that  I  should  accompany  the  party  to  his 
house,  just  across  the  Missouri  border,  where  my 
injured  thumb  should  receive  every  attention,  and 
where  he  and  his  family  would  gladly  welcome  me. 
Yielding  willingly  to  this  hospitable  persuasion,  I 
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permitted  Ichabod  and  one  of  the  negroes  to  help 
me  to  remount  my  mustang,  and  we  rode  towards 
the  Missouri  boundary.  The  family  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  just  made  in  so  singular  a  way,  bore  no 
similarity  to  the  travelling  Americans  whom  it  had 
previously  fallen  to  my  lot  to  encounter.  General 
Warfield,  his  son,  daughters,  and  nephew,  had  the 
well-bred  air  and  unobtrusive  demeanour  which  I 
had  hitherto  deemed  exclusively  insular.  They 
asked  me  no  abrupt  questions  as  to  my  station  or 
errand  :  they  indulged  in  no  diatribes  against  my 
country,  nor  in  any  extravagant  laudations  of  their 
own  ;  and  I  might  have  fancied  myself  the  guest  of 
some  long-descended  family  at  home,  but  for  the 
wild  scenes  and  unusual  objects  that  met  my  eye  as 
we  rode  along.  It  turned  out  that  General  Warfield, 
a  retired  military  officer,  not  a  militiaman,  was  of 
an  old  Virginian  family,  and  had  migrated  to  the 
newer  soil  of  Missouri  six  years  ago.  There  his 
children  had  grown  to  be  men  and  women,  in  the 
hardy  habits  of  that  wild  country,  a  mere  out- 
post of  civilisation  ;  and  indeed  they  were  return- 
ing from  a  hunting  expedition  into  Iowa  when 
they  stumbled  upon  me  in  my  prostrate  condition. 
Three  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  General's  house, 
a  large  building  of  mingled  wood  and  stone,  with  a 
pretty  garden  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
farm -buildings,  the  corrals  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  the  negro  huts.  Within  I  found  furniture  of 
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old-fashioned  dark  mahogany,  partridge-wood,  and 
bird's-eye  maple,  old  family  pictures,  pretty  knick- 
knacks  picked  up  during  a  three  years'  residence 
in  Europe,  and  the  massive  silver  plate  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ever  since  the 
ancestral  Warfield  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  I  never  knew  anything  so  un- Ameri- 
can, in  respect  to  the  usual  standard  of  comparison, 
as  the  mode  of  life,  the  bearing,  and  tastes  of  Gen- 
eral Warfield  and  his  high-spirited  and  amiable 
children.  Here  was  no  exaggeration  of  sentiment, 
no  outrageous  national  vanity,  no  rude  indifference 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  no  prying,  no  pretension. 
I  felt,  as  I  conversed  with  them,  how  wide  was  the 
gulf  that  severed  the  North  from  the  South.  It 
was  not  diversity  of  interest  alone,  but  diversity 
of  habits,  principles,  and  aspirations.  Wide  apart 
in  heart  and  mind  as  the  poles  from  each  other,  the 
citizens  of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  Union  had 
but  the  feeble  Federal  bond  to  delay  that  violent 
disruption  and  severance  of  which,  even  then,  the 
signs  of  the  times  gave  fearful  warning.  But  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  linger  on  the  happy  days  I 
spent  beneath  the  roof  of  my  kind  hosts.  Let  me 
rather  relate  the  information  I  received  from  General 
Warfield,  when  his  friendly  hospitality  had  caused 
me  to  confide  to  his  ear  my  errand  to  America,  and 
the  ruin  I  had  too  much  reason  to  anticipate. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  General,  "  I  am  glad  you 
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have  told  me  of  this — very  glad.  I  can  help  you 
in  this  matter." 

The  General  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Missouri,  Harvey, 
a  notorious  speculator,  had  begun  the  railway  whose 
miserable  wreck  I  had  visited.  He  had  given  it 
up  for  want  of  funds,  had  become  insolvent,  and 
was  reputed  to  have  died  in  Texas.  That  he  had 
received  a  real  concession  of  land  and  authentic 
charters  from  the  State  legislatures,  was  undoubted. 
But  the  concession  had  been  clogged  by  the  express 
stipulation,  that  in  two  years  Harvey  should  have 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  working  order,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  completed  in  four  years. 
The  condition  not  having  been  complied  with,  the 
concession  was  null  and  void.  The  Great  Nauvoo 
and  Nebraska  Kailway  Company  had  no  right  to 
a  corporate  existence. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  of  course  perused  the  papers. 
I  saw  no  mention  of  such  a  conditional  clause." 

The  General  smiled. 

"Depend  upon  it,  Mr  Bulkeley,"  said  he,  "that 
erasure  and  forgery  have  been  practised  to  make  the 
old  deeds  sufficiently  tempting  to  effect  the  only 
purpose  their  present  holders  have  in  view — that 
of  raising  cash  in  the  London  market.  Colonel 
Sling — who,  by  the  way,  is  no  more  a  colonel,  even 
of  militia,  than  black  Caesar  there — is  no  novice  at 
fraud.  He  was  convicted  at  Jefferson  city  of  a  like 
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offence,  and  I  was  present  at  his  trial,  and  heard 
some  of  his  antecedents ;  indeed,  I  was  a  witness 
in  the  case.  But  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you 
will  hasten  back  to  England,  and,  if  possible,  save 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  this  confederate  of  his,, 
this  Bett,  before  the  pair  can  abscond  with  their 
gains.  Do  not  parley,  but  apply  to  the  police  at 
once,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  too  late." 

Finally,  General  Warfield  was  so  good  as  to 
accompany  me  to  the  chief  town  of  Iowa  State, 
where  he  introduced  me  to  the  legal  authorities, 
by  whom  his  statements  were  fully  confirmed,  and 
the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  declared  a  transparent 
swindle.  In  this  town  we  suddenly  came  on 
"  Colonel "  Sling,  who  had  come  out  by  the  next 
packet,  and  was  tracking  me,  no  doubt  in  the  hope 
of  hoodwinking  or  silencing  me  in  some  mode  or 
other.  But  when  he  saw  the  General,  his  swag- 
gering air  collapsed,  a  guilty  crimson  suffused  his 
yellow  cheeks,  and  he  slunk  away  and  entered  a 
tavern  without  accosting  us.  And  yet  when,  after 
giving  hearty  thanks  to  my  kindly  Virginian  friend, 
I  hurried  to  embark  at  New  York,  I  had  the  honour 
of  finding  Colonel  Coriolanus  Sling  my  fellow-pas- 
senger. He  now  ventured  to  address  me,  but  by 
this  time  I  was  on  my  guard  against  his  specious 
eloquence,  and  he  retired  with  an  air  of  mingled 
effrontery  and  shame.  At  Liverpool,  as  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  train,  which  I  did  without  the  loss  of  a 
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moment,  I  saw  Colonel  Sling  dart  into  the  tele- 
graph office.  So  busy  was  my  brain  with  what  was 
before  me,  that  I  did  not,  during  the  principal  part 
of  the  journey,  attach  any  particular  meaning  to 
this  proceeding  of  my  treacherous  ally.  When  I 
did  think  of  its  probable  object,  I  struck  my  fore- 
head, and  could  have  cursed  my  blind  stupidity, 
my  dulness  of  conception.  After  all  my  haste, 
scampering  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  station 
at  Liverpool,  was  I  to  be  too  late,  after  all  ?  Was 
this  Yankee  rascal  to  be  permitted  to  warn  his 
brother  knave  in  London  through  my  inattention, 
and  was  the  paid-up  capital  to  fatten  the  two 
harpies  whose  tools  we  had  been?  Heavy  mis- 
givings filled  my  heart  as  I  arrived  in  London, 
hurried  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  requested  that  a 
detective  policeman  might  at  once  be  ordered  to 
accompany  me  to  the  residence  of  Dr  Titus  A.  C. 
Bett,  cashier  to  the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Com- 
pany. Luckily  I  was  a  man  of  credit  and  character 
in  the  city ;  my  request  was  granted  instantly,  and 
off  whirled  the  hansom  cab,  as  fast  as  hansom  cab 
could  be  impelled  by  the  most  lavish  bribe,  on 
its  way  to  Piccadilly,  bearing  me  and  a  quiet  man 
with  a  resolute,  thoughtful  face,  in  plain  clothes. 
Ha !  there  is  a  cab  waiting  at  the  door  as  we  jump 
out — I  hot  and  ^  breathless,  the  policeman  cool  and 
steady.  The  gaping  servant-girl  belonging  to  the 
lodgings  comes  quickly  at  our  knock  It  is  morn- 
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ing  yet,  early  morning  from  a  London  point  of  view 
— not  much  after  nine. 

"Is  Dr  Bettin?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replies  the  girl,  "  but  he's  just  a-going. 
He  sent  me  out  for  the  cab  five  minutes  ago,  and  he's 
called  away  so  sudden  he  won't  take  breakfast." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  says  the  detective  ;  "  telegram,  I 
suppose,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  maid,  "and  he  swore 
hawful  because  I  hadn't  woke  him  up  directly  it 
came  two  hour  ago,  along  with  the  milk,  but  I 
didn't  dare,  'cause  he  always  stops  out  late,  and 
always  swears  and  scolds  if  I  bring  up  his  hot 
water  before  nine  o'clock." 

I  could  have  hugged  that  maid,  Mary  Ann,  Eliza, 
or  Susan,  no  matter  what,  for  she  was  my  preserver 
— a  most  valuable  but  unwitting  ally.  I  did  give 
her  a  sovereign  as  I  bade  her  show  us  up.  We 
found  the  Doctor,  unshaved,  half  dressed,  tugging 
at  his  boots,  and  with  a  leather  dressing-case 
weighty  with  gold  and  notes  lying  on  the  table 
at  his  elbow.  We  rushed  in  with  scant  ceremony. 
The  detective  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  took 
him  into  custody  with  the  magic  formula  of  utter- 
ing her  Majesty's  name.  The  bubble  burst,  but 
the  funds  were  saved;  and  after  some  expense, 
ridicule,  and  trouble,  we  were  able  to  return  their 
money  to  the  shareholders,  and  I  washed  my  hands 
most  gladly  of  my  American  investment. 


BKOWN'S    PECCADILLO, 

AN  IDYLL  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

BY    H.    KING. 
[MAG A.    APRIL  1876.] 

"  Nisi  quod  pede  certo 
Differt  sermoni,  sermo  merus." 

I.e.— 

But  for  some  rhythmic  cadence  at  the  close 
Of  every  line,  you'd  swear  the  thing's  mere  prose. 

1. — Afternoon.     PRATTLETON  and  PLEYDELL 
in  the  Strand. 

Pleydell.  What !  you  don't  say  so !     Brown,  the 

pattern-man — 
Brown  ?     No  !     I  can't  believe  it !     Brown  —  the 

mould 
Wherein  fond  wives  would   have   their   husbands 

cast — 

The  one  staid  sheep  that  never  broke  the  fold — 
Who  told  you? 

Prattleton.         Well,  I  heard  it  in  the  street ; 
Of  course  it  goes  no  farther. 

Pley.  0  dear,  no, 

Not  if  I  know  it :— but  I'm  full  of  chinks, 
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Like  What's-his-name  in  Terence,  and  won't  swear 
I  ne'er  may  spring  a  leak.     But,  at  the  worst, 
You're  safe  enough  :  I  never  mention  names  : 
I've  learned  that  useful  lesson  in  my  time. 
You  heard  it  in  the  street — and  so  did  I. 
And — pardon  me — did  your  informant  pledge 
His  hearer  to  be  secret  ? 

Prat.  N— no. 

Pley.  Of  course  ! 

I  thought  so,  or  you'd  ne'er  have  mentioned  it. 
Lord !  I've  known  Brown  these  twenty  years  and 

more, 

And  nothing  should  induce  me — mum's  the  word. 
Going  eastward  ? — No  ?  Bye-bye  then.    By  the  way, 
Thompson  and  Jones,  and  one  or  two  beside, 
Come  down  to  me  to-night, — you  know  the  place, — 
The  Outer  Temple,  twenty-five  Brief  Court, — 
You'll  find  a  pipe,  a  rubber,  and  a  drink, 
Ice,  and  the  midnight-oyster.     Come  !  you've  got 
No  ties  domestic  ; — you're  a  Bachelor, 
I  think  you  said  so,  till  the  Husband's  Train 
On  Saturday, — your  chickens  and  their  dam 
Pecking  the  beach  at  Broadsand-on-the-Sea  ; — 
For  once  let  virtue  taste  of  cakes  and  ale 
And  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight ! 

Prat.  Of  all  things 

I  should  have  liked  it,  but  unluckily 
I'm  booked  to-night — engaged  to  join  a  friend 
At  Kichmond. 
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Pley.  Star  and  Garter  ?      Ah  !  you  rogue  ! 

Another  time  then. 

What !  they're  all  alike, 

These  husbands !    Brown  too !    Who'd  have  thought 
it  ?     Brown  ! ! 

2. — Evening.     PLEYDELL'S  Chambers.     The 
Owner,  solus. 

Pley.  I  almost  think  I  was  a  fool  to-day 
To  ask  that  Prattleton, — that  conduit-pipe 
Of  scandal,  flooding  all  the  million  tanks 
Of  greedy  credence  in  this  gossip-town. 
I  wonder  how  much  truth  and  how  much  lie 
Were  in  that  tale  of  his  ;  somewhat  of  both 
No  doubt, — the  twain  walk  rarely  far  apart. 
In  all  the  specious  fabrics  slander  builds 
You'll  find  at  basement  one  sound  brick  or  two, 
Though  all  above  be  rubbish.     Curious — how 
It  haunts  me, — yet,  the  more  I  think  upon't 
The  more  I  doubt.     Well,  be  it  as  it  may, 
I'm  glad  enough  he  couldn't  come  to-night ; 
And  for  that  other  time  I  hinted  of, 
Why,  he  may  wait  till 

[Enter  THOMPSON  and  JONES.] 

Welcome  both  !     What  news  ? 
Jones.  News  ?  there's  no  news  ! 
Thompson.  By  Jove  though,  but  there  is  ! 
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I  heard  a  thing  to-day — but  let  it  pass. 

Keach  me  those  matches — thanks  ! — If  there's  on 

earth 

A  vice  I  hate,  it's  smug  hypocrisy  I 
I  cannot  stand  a  hypocrite  !     I  hope 
I  reverence  goodness,  though  I  rarely  meet 
Enough  of  it  to  give  my  reverence  play  : 
But  for  a  counterfeit,  a  cheat  like 

Jones.  Whom  ? 

Indignant  Virtue,  whom  dost  thou  denounce  ? 
The  case  must  needs  be  bad  that  stirs  thee  so  : — 
Like  whom? 

Thorn.       I  thank  you  that  you  broke  my  speech ! 
No  matter  whom  : — my  tongue  had  nigh  o'erleaped 
The  bulwark  of  my  teeth.     It's  hardly  fair 
To  publish  all  one  hears,  when  it  might  wrong 
The  undeserving.     But  suppose  I  named 
One  you  both  know, — I  think, — a  model-spouse, 
Incarnate  conjugal  fidelity, 
Accused — I  don't  say  guilty — but  accused 
Of  that  worst  treachery  jealous  matrons  dread, 
Not  on  mere  rumour,  mind  you,  but  by  one 
Who  had  it  from  the  friend  of  one  who  saw 
The  miserable  sinner  stealing  off 
At  nightfall  from  some  street  in  Pimlico, — 
A  doubtful  quarter — I  forget  the  name — 
In  a  hack-cab  : — of  course  he  was  too  wise 
To  take  his  brougham,  or  long  ago  the  tale 
Through  coachman,  footman,  house-maid,  lady's-maid, 
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Had  filtered  upwards  to  his  consort's  ears, 
And  all  the  fat  had  been  i'  the  fire. 

Jones.  Aha ! 

J'y  suis — Why,  I  too,  I  met  Prattleton 
This  afternoon  in  Fleet  Street.     Don't  suppose 
You  only  know  it.     Poor  old  Brown  !     By  this, 
Whoso  hath  ears  has  heard  it !     Had  you  e'er 
The  privilege  of  knowing  Mrs  Brown 
Your  censure  might  be  lighter.     But  confound 
Such  blabs  as  Prattleton  !     Had  he  perchance 
Set  eyes  on  me  in  some  unwonted  place — 
For  instance,  say  the  Hall  of  Exeter, 
The  Eoyal  Institution,  or  at  Church, 
For  there's  no  haunt  but  Prattleton  frequents — 
Why,  on  my  soul,  in  fifteen  minutes'  time 
My  reputation  would  be  blasted — mine  ! 
And  all  the  town  that  cares  a  doit  for  Jones 
Be  merry  with  some  bandied  anecdote 
Of  Jones's  peccadilloes. 

Thorn.  Where  there's  smoke 

There's  always  fire. 

Pley.  And  where  there's  charity, 

Who  hears  of  fire  will  run  to  put  it  out. 

[Enter  SMITH.] 

Smith.  Sorry  I've  kept  you  waiting  for  your  fourtli. 
I'm  later  than  I  meant.     But  Lord  !  we've  heard 
Eare  news  since  dinner  in  the  smoking-room. 
Of  course  I  don't  avouch  the  story's  truth — 
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Jack  Gabsley  brought  it  fresh  from  Prattleton : 
Old  Brown — old  Joseph — would  you  be  surprised 
To  find  old  Joe  no  Joseph  after  all  ? 
There's  a  queer  tale  afloat. 

Jones.  There  'tis  again — 

I  told  you  so — it's  public  property  ! 
The  very  winds  do  whistle  it  in  men's  ears. 
The  walnut-merchant  and  the  apple-wife 
At  the  street's  corner  know  it,  and  the  boy 
In  buttons  at  the  club,  the  cream-faced  imp 
That  looks  as  butter  wouldn't  melt  in's  mouth, 
Will  to  the  stout  hall-porter  tip  the  wink, 
When  Brown  drops  in  on  Saturday,  to  eat 
His  one  un-naggled  dinner  of  the  week. 

[An  unexpected  knock.     Enter  BROWN.] 

Thorn.  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  raise  him !     Brown, 
by  Jove ! 

Pley.    What !    Brown  ?     Old  boy,  what  strange 

and  happy  breeze 

Wafts  your  port-loving  bark  to  sea  to-night  ? 
Welcome,  whatever  brings  you. 

Brown.  Well,  I've  got 

An  extra  holiday — that  is — I  mean 
My  bosom's  partner's  sister's  in  the  way 
That  Malthus  disapproved,  and  Mrs  B. 
Summoned  in  haste  to  help  her  vex  his  ghost. 
I  just  looked  in,  en  passant,  at  the  club 
And  heard  of  this,  when  they  found  speech  to  say 

s.s. — xii.  2  B 
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You  were  "  at  home  "  to-night.     They  stared  at  me 
At  first,  as  though  I  were  a  ghost  myself, 
And  haply  wished  me  one  before  I  left. 
Cut  in  ?     No  ;  thanks.     The  king  of  spades  and  I 
(He  never  loved  me  when  his  suit  was  trumps) 
Grow  daily  "  better  strangers."     I  would  touch 
Your  pockets  ne'ertheless  ;  and,  to  tell  truth, 
Came  with  that  purpose  uppermost.     You  all 
Knew  Plodmore — saw  the  life  he  led — how  hard 
He  worked — perchance  reviled  him  for  a  screw 
That  gave  his  soul  no  pastime — wondered  where 
And  how  he  lived — and  lately  wondered  more 
What  had  become  of  him.     Well,  Plodmore's  dead  I 
A  week  agone — I  heard  the  tale  by  chance — 
Dead  of  a  fever.     I  can  tell  you  now 
Where  Plodmore's  earnings  went.     There's  one  he 

leaves 

Will  miss  them  sorely.     In  a  little  street 
Down  Brompton-way,  a  "  quartier  "  unperfumed 
With  finer  odour  of  gentility, 
But  decent,  clean,  respectable,  he  kept 
In  all  the  comfort  all  his  fees  could  buy, 
A  widowed  mother — eighty  odd — and  now 
Her  staff  is  broken  and  her  spring  is  dry  ! 
I  saw  her  yester-evening,  when  my  wife 
Despatched  me  in  hot  haste  with  some  supply 
Of  creature-comforts  for  the  moment's  need. 
Poor  soul !  I  think  she  hadn't  wept  till  then  : 
The  stranger-kindness  thawed  the  fount  of  tears 
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That  dull  despair  had  frozen.     For  the  day — 

For  a  week's  food  and  shelter,  she  is  safe  ; 

But  the  gaunt  wolf  sits  howling  at  the  door. 

There's  nothing — absolute  nothing !    Think  of  that, 

You  that  had  mothers  once,  or  have  them  yet ! 

You  all  can  spare  a  trifle,  or  I  ne'er 

Had  come  to  tax  you  ;  and,  when  late  to-night, 

Or  haply  in  the  morning's  smaller  hours, 

You  book  your  winning  or  your  loss,  may  add 

To  the  sum  one  item,  that  on  audit-day 

Will  stand  with  interest  on  your  credit  side. 

I'm  a  bad  beggar ;  in  that  kind  the  best, 

I  know,  are  but  unwelcome  visitants. 

But  there's  my  simple  tale :  I've  said  my  say, 

And  do  but  wait  your  answer  to  be  off 

A  suppliant  elsewhere. 

Pley.  Answer  ?  I've  but  one  : 

I  had,  for  once,  a  client  and  a  fee 
This  morning, — take  it. 

Jones.  I'm  as  poor  as  Job ; 

But  there's  my  one-pound-one. 

Thorn.  The  case  seems  hard, 

I  own — but  each  day  has  a  hundred  such  ; 
These  calls  tread  heavy  on  each  other's  heels. 
Well — if  ten  shillings 

Smith.  Be  professional, 

At  any  rate  ;  make  it  a  guinea,  man  ! 
There's  mine. 

Brown.    Much  thanks  ;  I  knew  I  shouldn't  plead 
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In  vain.     And  so  (for  I've  another  flock 

To  shear  in  Parchment  Buildings,  ere  I  sleep ; 

Heaven  grant  their  wool  come  off  as  easily !) 

Good  fellows  all,  good-night. 
Pley.  Brown,  you're  a  brick : 

And — if  she'll  pardon  me — be  good  enough 
To  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  B., 
And — she's  another  ! 

[Exit  BROWN,  laughing,  blushing,  and  happy  J] 

We  had  more  deserved, 
Perchance,  that  parting  title,  had  we  lent 
An  ear  less  itching  to  the  lie  that  blurred 
An  honest  man's  white  fame  ; — the  guinea-wash 
But  thinly  gilds  the  fault. 

Before  we  cut, 

I  claim  a  host's  old-fashioned  privilege : 
Charge  all  your  tumblers  high,  and  drink  with  me 
One   toast :  —  I    say,   with   all   my   heart,    "  Bless 

Brown!" 

Jones.  And  I,  with  all  my  soul,  "  Curse  Prattlo- 
ton!" 

[Ludunt  omnesJ] 


END   OF    SECOND    SERIES. 
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